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PREFACE. 


Mission    8tudy    is     inUTesiing,     instructive, 
inspiring.       For    some    years     the     General 
Assembly's     Cotnmitte      on    Young     People's 
Socioties    has    been    urging  young    men    and 
women   to   become  acquainted  with  great  mis- 
sionary enterprises,    and    especiall  '  those    in 
which   our  own   Church   k  cnga/     i.      But   it 
seemed  unreasonable  to  exiiect  that  they  would 
become  interested  in    this    study    unless  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  prosecuting  it  with 
some  measure  of  success  and  satisfaction.  Books 
on  missions  are  numerous.       Text-books    are 
luultiplying.     Those  published  by  tho  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  are  admirable;  but  thoy 
mention  only  incidentally  the  efiForts  and  accom- 
plishments of  our  Church.     It  appeared  to  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  prepare  a  work  which 
would  discuss  briefly,  yet  comprehensively,  all 
our  home  and  foreign  fields.       The    present 
volume  is  an  attempt  to  meet  that  need.    Should 
it  be  widely  used,  the  young  people  will  cer- 
tainly grasp  more  clearly  the  significance  of 
our  Church's  work,  and  they  will  also  have  a 
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more  earnest  desire  to  play  well  their  part  in 
the  great  work  of  the  world's  evangelization. 

Boubtless,  the  critical  eye  may  detect  imper- 
fection^ in  these  pages.  But  it  should  he  said, 
in  extenuation,  that  the  writers  were  hampered 
by  the  limitations  of  space.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  discuss  a  great  subject  within  the 
few  pages  allotted  to  each  writer.  Oould  the 
authors  have  enjoyed  greater  liberty,  tiie  book 
would  have  had  an  excellence  and  a  complete- 
ness which,  under  the  circumstances,  were 
unattainable. 

The  writers  are  men  pressed  with  many 
duties,  but  by  responding  so  cheerfully  to  the 
call  to  contribute  to  this  work,  they  have  placed 
the  whole  Church  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
May  their  efforts  he  blessed  by  Him  whose 
honor  we  all  seek  to  promote. 

W.  S.  MacTavish. 
Deseronto,  Nov.,  1904. 
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INTRODUCTION". 
Rev.  Q.  M.  Millioan,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Moderator  of  the  General  Aasembly. 

The  genius  of  Christianity,   in  every  way 
we  view  it,  is  missionary.     God  in  Christ  is 
a  ministerial,  and  not  a  magisterial  God,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  of  heathenism.     He  seeks 
men  to  worship  Him,  to  come  to  true  appre- 
ciation of  His  mind  and  purposes  regarding 
them,  that  they  may  attain  to  their  true  life, 
and   as  a  result  thereof,  their  true  blessedness. 
Had  He  not  sought    men    first,  they,  by  no 
searching  of  their  own,  could  have  found  Him. 
In  His  pity  He  spake  in  time  past  unto  the 
fathers   in  the  prophets,  and  in  these  last  days 
unto  us  in  a  Son.   The  words  "  apostle,"  "  pro- 
phet," «  angel,"  attest  God's  missionary  rela- 
tions to  men.    Faith  comes  from  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  means  of  the  message  of  God.   Men 
are  told  that  if  they  call  upon  th©  name  of  the 
Lord  they  shall  be  saved.    But  how  shall  they 
call  upon  Him  of  whdm  they  have  not  heard? 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher? 
Add  to  all  this  the  declaration  that  there  is  no 
other   name  given   for  salvation   but  that   of 
Christ,  to  render  it  apparent  that  the  work  of 
missions  is  incumbent  upon  all  Christians,  and 
bound  up  with  the  very  essence  of  our  holy 
religion.    Loyalty  to  Christ  and  mercy  to  man 
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should  lead  every  child  of  God  to  say  to  him- 
self, "  In  what  way  may  I  sen'e  Christ  in  the 
great  work  of  spreading  His  kingdom  in  the 
world?"  In  view  of  these  considerations,  it 
is  gratifyirg  to  know  that  the  General 
Assembly's  Committee  on  Young  People's  So- 
cieties are  issuing,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Assembly,  a  text-book  on  the  Missions  of  our 
own  Church. 

The  duty  of  mission  work  should  be  early 
impressed  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
Christ's  people.  And  this  can  hardly  be  pro- 
perly done  without  a  more  or  less  systematic 
knowledge  of  missions  in  ge'ioral,  and  of  our 
own  Church's  work  in  particular.  Through 
truth  are  men  wisely  and  sustainedly  conse- 
crated to  God's  work.  May  this  undertaking 
of  the  Committee  on  Young  People's  Societies 
be  abundantly  blessed  to  all  the  members 
thereof,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  they  seek  to 
benefit  by  their  services. 


REAPERS  IN  MANY  FIELDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MISSION  STUDY. 

Rev.  W.  S.  MacTavish,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

We  shall  consider,  first,  some  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  mission  study. 

1.  A  study  of  missions  greatly  enlarges 
one's  circle  of  knowledge.  In  these  days  there 
is,  on  the  part  of  the  young  people,  a  great 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  desire  for  improve- 
ment. How  many  young  men  are  taking  up 
courses  of  study  in  correspondence  schools,  and 
paying  very  considerable  sums  for  their  tui- 
tion !  Evidently  the  intention  of  these  young 
men  is  to  improve  their  condition  and  take  a 
higher  place  in  the  industrial  world  than  they 
now  occupy.  Agnin,  many  young  men  and 
women  desire  to  i.  .^uit  themselves  creditably 
m  society,  hence  we  have  reading  clubs,  mock 
parliaments,  debating  societies  and  literary 
associations.  But  does  not  mission  study  fur- 
nish as  broad,  as  informing,  as  comprehensive 
and  as  inviting  a  course  as  any  other?  The 
young  man  or  woman  who  desiras  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  times  will  find  in  mission  study 
almost  all  that  is  required.       Think    of    the 
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great  fields  which  it  opens  up :  ancient  history, 
modern  history,  current  history,  philology, 
geography,  biography,  ethnology,  and  compara- 
tive religions.  What  book  of  travels  is  more 
entertaining  than  the  story  of  Livingstone's 
journeys  in  Africa  ?  What  book  could  give  us 
a  better  idea  of  Formosa  the  Beautiful  than 
"  From  Far  Formosa,"  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Mackay  ? 
What  romance  more  captivating  than  the  thrill- 
ing story  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima  ? 
What  biography  more  entertaining  than  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Cyrus  Hamlin  2  WTiat  book 
could  give  us  a  better  idea  of  Manchuria 
— that  territory  to  which  so  many  eyes  are  now 
directed— than  "  East  of  the  Barrier  "  ?  What 
book  could  give  us  a  better  insight  into  the  edu- 
cational problems  in  India  than  tlie  story  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Duff? 

2.  Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
mis.sion  study  is  that  it  broadens  the  sym- 
pathies. What  is  the  object  of  culture?  Is 
it  to  train  the  intellect  alone?  Is  it  only  to 
enable  one  to  t,hine  in  society?  If  that  were 
all,  then  any  course  of  literary  studies  would 
answer  the  purpose.  But  the  one  who  trains 
the  intellect  alone  becomes,  like  Ephraim,  "  a 
cake  not  turned  " — burned  to  a  crisp  on  the 
one  side,  dough  on  the  other.  But  mission 
study  touches  the  emotions  while  it  informs 
the  mind.  It  broadens  the  sympathies  while 
it  develops  intellectual  power.  It  is  intended 
to  make  a  student  a  well-rounded,  symmetri- 
cal character,  and  to  prevput  nnp-sided  develop- 
ment. 
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3.  Again,  a  course  in  mission  study  shows 
that  the  heroic  age  is  not  altogether    in    the 
past.     Sometimes  we  get  the  impression  that 
It  is;  indeed,  we  occasionally  find  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  it  is;    and  often    in  public 
speech  the  names  of  Knox,  Calvin  and  Luther 
are  mentioned,  as  if  similar  examples  of  hero- 
ism could  not  be  found  in    the    present  day. 
But  a  course  in  mission  study  will  soon  correct 
that  false  impression,  and  when  a  more  correct 
view  ia  entertained,  surely  the  student  will  be 
aroused  to  a  nobler  and  more  self-sacrificing 
life.    The  one  who  realizes  that  God  is  giving 
men  grace  to-day  to  manifest  as  much  heroism 
as  was  ever  shown  in  past  ages,  should  feel  his 
pulse  quicken,  his  nerves  tingle,  and  his  heart 
throb  with  a  desire  to  be  something  of  a  hero 
in  his  oivn  sphere,  and  he  should  feel  himself 
animated  with  an  ambition  to  "rise  to  some 
work  of  high  and  holy  love." 

4.  Further,  a  course  in  mission  study  will 
enable  us  to  understand  the  Bible  better.  When 
we  in  Canada  read,  "The  harvest  is  great, 
but  the  laborers  are  few,"  we  do  not  see  the  force 
of  the  statement.  Here  the  danger  seems  to 
be  from  overlapping;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
three  great  churches,  through  their  represen- 
tatives, have  already  held  meetings  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  duplicating  of  ecclesi- 
astical equipment  in  the  more  sparsely  settled 
districts.  But  when  we  survey  the  foreign 
field,  and  see  that  if  it  were  evenly  divided 
up,  each  missionary  would  be  in  charge  of 
about  60,000  smils,  we  can  readily  understand 
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that  these  words,  true  in  the  days  when  they 
were  first  uttered,  are  equally  true  to-day. 
Again,  "  A  man's  foes  shall  be  tuey  of  his 
own  household."  That  expression  seems 
strange  to  us,  because  here  parents  are  only 
too  well  pleased  to  see  their  children  making 
profession  of  their  faith,  and  taking  their  place 
at  the  Lord's  Table.  But  when  we  study  the 
caste  system  of  India  and  understand  its  prac- 
tical working,  or  when  we  learn  how  the 
devotees  of  idolatrous  systems  do  all  in  iheir 
power  to  prevent  their  kindred  from  aecept- 
ing  the  Christian  religion,  we  can  readily  see 
that  the  man  who  becomes  a  Christian  is  almost 
certain  to  make  foes  in  his  OTTn  household. 

5.  The  last  advantage  we  nhall  mention  is 
that  mission  study  increases  our  faith  in  God, 
and  our  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Gospsl  to 
help  and  save  mankind.  When  we  remember 
how  God  answered  the  prayers  of  Hudson 
Taylor,  when  he  prayed  for  men,  or 
again,  when  he  asked  for  money,  we  believe 
more  strongly  than  ever  that  He  is  a  God  who 
hears  prayer.  When  we  see  the  wonderful 
changes  produced  upon  the  Baganda  in  Africa 
by  the  Gospel,  or  when  we  remember  how  great 
a  transformation  was  eifected  among  the 
cannibals  of  the  South  Seas  tliroutrh  the  preach- 
ing of  the  truth,  our  confidence  in  the  Glospel 
as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  is  greatly 
strengthened. 

Organization. 

Touching  the  organization  oi  a  class  and 
the  methods  of  conducting  it,  no  hard  and  fast 
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rules  can  be  laid  do.vi,.  There  is  no  one  best 
method.  Local  circumstances  niust  lareely 
deternune  what  course  i.  to  be  followed  If 
a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  or  a  Presbyterian 
«uila  as  a  whole  will  take  ,.p  the  work,  then 
one  method  may  be  pursued,  but  if  the  class 
be  composed,  as  it  likely  will  be,  of  members 
of  various  societies,  and  these  .littering  in  ace 
experienw  and  temperament,  then  other 
methods  may   be  more    jtrofi  table. 

1.  If  tlie  class  be  a  mixed  one,   probably 
the  best  plan  is  to  adopt  a  text-lx)ok.    When  a 
text-book  is  used,  the  teacher  should  teaeh  the 
subject  just  as  a  teacher  in  a  Public  or  High 
School  might  teach  a  text-book  on  history  or 
any  other  subject.     At  the  outset  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  members  of  the  class  are 
expected  to  answer  questions,   to  take  assign- 
ments, and  to  do  such  work  as  a  student  would 
do  m  any  institution  of  learning.     Those  who 
desire   information  regarding  the   methods  of 
conducting  a  mission  study  class  can  get  many 
excellent  suggestions  in  a  little  work  entitled 
The  Mission  Study  Class,"  bv  Sailer.     The 
teacher  will   find,   as    Sailer    himself  admits, 
that  1    will  be  quite  impossible  to  put  into  prac- 
tice all  his  suggestions. 

The  meeting  should  be  open  to  all,  but  only 
those  who  undertake  the  work  should  be  en- 
rolled as  members.  At  each  meeting,  two 
members  of  the  class  may  be  appointed  to 
prepare  brief  papers  upon  subjects  growing 
out  of  the  chapter  in  hand.  These  papers  mav 
be  read  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting;  after- 
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wards  tho  liook  may  be  taken  up,  questions 
asked,  and  its  statements  discussed.  When 
members  are  (Tiven  assignments,  they  should 
be  told  where  they  can  find  '.iterature  bearing 
upon  the  subjects.  It  is  important  to  do  this, 
because  then  no  member  can  have  excuse  for 
not  having  the  work  prepared. 

Every  branch  of  the  congregation's  work  will 
probably  be  benefited  thro'jgh  such  a  class. 
If  Sabbath  School  tcachel-a  attend  it,  the  plas« 
has  scarcely  done  for  thi  in  what  it  ought  to 
do  if  it  has  not  animated  them  with  a  desire 
to  take  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  the 
world's  evangelization.  Neither  has  tlie  class 
accomplished  what  it  should  have  unless  it  has 
implanted  within  ^hem  a  desire  to  tell  their 
pupils  something  ot  the  great  missionary  move- 
ments of  the  j.sst  or  present.  Again,  some 
of  those  attending  may  be  members  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  and  a  fresh  im- 
pulse will  be  given  to  their  work  through  the 
inspiration  which  the  members  catch  in  the 
Mission  Study  Class.  The  probability  is  that 
all  the  societies  in  the  congregation  will  feel 
the  throb  of  a  new  missionary  life. 

2.  So  far  only  one  method  of  mission  study 
has  been  dealt  with,  but  other  methods  may  be 
followed.  Tf  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
or  a  Guild  as  a  whole,  should  take  up  the 
study,  then  the  society  might  be  divided  into 
circles,  and  each  circle  might  be  asked  to  be 
come  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  one 
chapter  of  the  text-book.  The  circle  might 
adopt  its  own  method  of  treating  the  portion 
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assigned;  i„  fact,  it  .night  Ik>  well  for  each 
circle  to  try  to  have  .son,..tl.ing  Hiffrrent  from 
tho  others  an.l  very  probably  each  one  would 
v.c  w.th  tho  otl:er  as  to  which  would  have  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  meeting 

J.  Another  method  still  would  U;  for  the 
.oa(.er  to  m  .,,  assigu.nots.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
1""!'^  that  ,  society  h„s  decided  to  study  this 
text-book.  The  leader  should  read  in  adva..c« 
and  select  subjects  upon  which  u.embors  „f 
the  society  might  prepare  short  essays 

Chapter  II.  of    this    book    deals  with   the 
obligation  to  evangelize  the  woild.    Might  not 
some  ineniber  of  the  class  or  society  be  asked 
tocoilate  the  Scripture  passages  bearing  upon 
this  subject;  another  might  be  asked  to  give 
a  summary  of  what  Mr.  Mott  has  to  say  upon 
It    and  to  compare  that  with  what  is  said  by 
Mr.  Scott  in  this  volume.       To  another  still 
might  be  assigned  the  task  of  elaborating  at 
greater  length  some  of  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  authors  mentioned.     The  members  '^f 
the  class  might  then  be  asked  for  their  indi- 
vidual opinions,  or  to  state  their  preferences, 
and  If  they  gave  expression  to  their  views   as 
one  would  expect,  the    programme  would    be 
sufficiently  full  and  varied  for  one  evening 

Again,   ,n    this    text-book,    four    different 
methods  of  mission  work  are  mentioned    viz 
educational,   literary,   medical   and   evangel---' 
tic.     Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have 
short  ' ..         • 


essays  on  these  four  methods?    Essav 


should  be  told  where  they  can 
t'lre,  and  if  tJiere  are  no  other 


procure  litera- 
works  at  hand, 
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tliey  might  bo  reforru.1  t-)  pajtes  5()  to  74  in 
•' Intrculuctloii  to  the  Stu.ly  ,<(  Foreign  Mis- 
sions," bv  Lawnnco.  Ah  in  tho  casu  already 
mentioned,  tho  nienilicrs  of  tlic  ohiss  mifjht  bt- 
asked  to  Mtato  their  opinions  ropirdinf;  thco 
(liflForent  forms  of  missinnnrv  activity,  nnd  he 
would  Ik)  a  prxir  meinJKT,  indeed,  who  would 
not  contribnfo  soiriething  of  interest  on  one  or 
other  of  these  f„iir  great  themes. 

4.  Mission   study   methods  mi^lil    i,e  v:iried 
Iv    introducing  ileliates  occasiomilly.      hi  some 
places  senreely  nny  form  of  meeting  proves  so 
attractive  to  young  i>eople  as  a  debate.     There 
is  no  reason  why  debates  shoid<l    not  be  held 
in   missionary   meetings.        Debatable   subjects 
not  ft  few  could  easily  be  found  in  connection 
with    missionary    movoments;     for    example: 
"  Jleiiohrd,—Th»t    a    printing-press    could    d,'> 
moro  tor  the  cause  of  missions  than  a  hospital," 
or,  ■  ifesoZ/et/,— That  missionaries    have    done 
moro  to  open  up  Muexplored  territory  than  pro- 
fessir.nal  explorers  have,"  or,  "  Rcwifcd, —Thnt 
Maekay  of  Formosa  was  a  greater  missionary 
lero  than  his  nanresake  of  Uganda."     The  hial; 
would  surely  be  as  interesting  as  a  ilebafe  (,n 
the  respective  merit.s  of  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton,  and  the  advantage  of  such   a  subject  as 
the  one  we  have  proposed   is  that  the  young 
people  woidd   be  obliged    to   read  the  lives  of 
both  the  Mackays,  and  no  young  person  could 
read  two  such  biographies  without  bewii  helped 
by  them.     Other  and   perhaps  better  sid.iects 
will   readily  suggest  themselves   to   those  "who 
are  familiar  witli  missionary  literature. 
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5.  A  word  or  two  now  upon  still  another 
method.       Let  the  leader  of  the  miggionary 
committee  in  the  young  people's  society  pro- 
cure  or  prepare  a  miwionary  catechism,  and 
let  a  few  queationg— say  three  or  four— from 
that  catechism  be  placed  upon  the  Uackl)oard  nt 
each  meeting.     Let  the  leader  go  over  these 
with  the  society  a  few  times  until  satisfied  that 
every  member  is  familiar  with  them.     Let  the 
queetions  of  previous  meetings  be  constantly 
renewed,  and  in  a  few  months  the  raemlKirs 
ot  the  society  will  be  familiar  with  at  least  the 
great  fundamental  facts  of  missions.       This 
niethod  has  this  a.lvantage:  it  can  be  put  int>. 
effect  no  matter  how  large  the  society  is.    The 
work  is  simple;  it  is  done  in  open  meeting, 
and  when  it  is  conducted  by  a  skilful  leader 
it  may  be  very  effective.    It  forms  part  of  the 
programme  at  each   and  every  meeting,  und 
it  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  regular 
Christian  Endeavor  or  Guild  topic. 

MiSSlOITART    LtDKABT. 

Touching  the  subject  of  a  missionary  library 
it  may  he  said  that  a  Mission  Study  Class  can- 
not be  eflSeiently  conducted  without  at  least  a 
small,  well-selected,  missionary  library.  It 
was  quite  as  easy  for  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
to  make  bricks  without  straw  as  it  is  for  the 
leader  of  a  class  to  do  effective  work  without 
books.  In  some  Sunday  School  and  congre- 
gational libraries  there  are  good  works  on 
missions,  and  to  these  the  class  will  likely  have 
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•■■ccess.     But  if  such   books   are  not  found  in 
tlio  hundi.y  S,-liool  or  congregational  library 
^•hat     ,s     to     Ix,     done?       The     Assembly's 
Comnnttee    of    Young  People's   Societies  ha. 
beon  m  the  habit  of  reeounuending  from  year 
to  year  books  which   boar  es[>ecially  uj^ou  the 
"'^ssmunry  topics  to  be  studied  during  the  year 
In  the  circular  which    was    sent    out    in    the 
^'-tuum  of  1902,  societies  were  advised  to  pur- 
ehaso  these  books  and  to  make  tluMu  the  nucleus 
of  a  missionary  library,  or  to  add  tJrom  to  tne 
already  in  existence.     A  recommendation  ahm.. 
tJ.at  l,ne  was  sub.nittcd  to  the  CJeneral  Asssmbly 
in   Vancouver,  and  approved.     So,  if  the  ad- 
vice ,s  repeated    now,   it    is    fortified  by  the 
'"■thonty  of  tlie  Assembly.        A  society  could 
scarcely  make  a  better  use  of    six    or"^  seven 
dollars    of    Its    money  than    to    invest    it    in 
standard  missionary  books,  and  ..  ,„ch  an  in- 
vestment ,s  made  for  a  few  years  in  succes- 
sion, the  society  will  find  itself  in  possession 
ot   a  good   working  missionary  librarv        Bv 
some  Means  or  other  a  library  must  be  obtained 
Jf  the  classes  are  to  do  anything  like  satisfac- 
tory  work. 

The  library  should  be  accessible  to  all  It 
may  be  in  charge  of  a  librarian,  but  this  should 
not  be  necessary.  Surely  the  members  of  a 
Mission  Study  Class  would  be  honest  enough 
to  return  a  l>ook  of  reference  when  it  has  seryfd 
heir  purpose!  The  leader  of  the  class  should 
nlways  indicate,   when  makin.  assigments    t« 

m  which  literature  can  be  found. 


CHAPTER  II. 

^VAmELIZE  THE   WORZn 
R^v.  J.  McP.  Scott,  B.A. 

The  urgent  duty  of  tho  Ph.;=f  .„ 
to  give  the  Gospel  to  h  Tf """  ^''"^'^  « 
proposition  is  not  I  .  k7\°^"  ^'°'''^-  This 
fomufe,  nor  by  r  eci  ;t'  ""^  ^"^-^l 
d'tions  of  the  VorSm  ''^t'^"''  *'''°- 
oW-gation  lies  behind  these     Wh  '"P"''™'' 

«tand  what  the   Churoht  v      "^^  ""''«'- 

«f  her  obligation  ?  u  ^^  ^'""^^  «^«re 
duty.  WhenCdefinr!  '"?"  ^'^«--ed  our 
«"••  case.  tZ  oblil,  *"™'  reestablish 
-orld  is  found  in  a!?.  ''  '^""^^"^  ^^ 
°f  Christ.  This  He  1  "*r''''"^  '=«'"'«^°d 
His  Church.  Her  L£r  "^™  ^"^  '"'^^'''^t^d 
f-.  is  co„sttionr;7r°^f-'«>e^ 
fundamental.  incidental,    but 

The  Commission Tr,  ♦),„„        , 

forty  days  before  His  ll  '"*'"""  ^"''^ell 

will  for  His  CWh       Tb     '   """"'^   ^- 
alone.     There  is  ,^0  oth.  '°"""^'^  ^t^"'!-^ 

-^-tothrci^^rrrrvr^'''' 

-e  Acts.     CSr'-;-^^.. 
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sion  in  its  entirety.  This  five-fold  record  is 
found  in  Matt.  28.  18-20;  Mark  16.  15-18; 
Luke  24.  46-49 ;  John  20.  21-23 ;  Acts  1.  8. 

It  is  •well  for  each  to  pause  just  here  and 
think — honestly  think — upon  tliese  pre-ascen- 
sion  declarations  until  by  the  Divine  Spirit  we 
awake  to  our  Lord's  great  purpose  for  His 
Church,  and  for  this  lost  world  through  His 
Church.  As  within  the  thought  of  God  when 
He  sent  His  Son  was  the  whole  world,  so  within 
the  thought  of  His  Son  when  He  commissioned 
the  Church  was  the  whole  world.  The  ruling 
passion  of  Christ's  heart  then  was,  as  it  now 
is,  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  The  pro- 
motion of  the  mission  cause,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  is  not  permissive,  but 
imperative.  It  is  not  a  work  that  is  optional, 
but  obligatory.  To  refuse  to  accept  and  fulfil 
the  obligation  is  to  lie  under  the  reproach  of 
disobedience,  unfaithfulness  and  disloyalty. 

Evangelization. — The  evangelization  of  the 
world,  not  the  conversion  of  the  world,  is  the 
business  of  the  Church.  Evangelization  is 
man's  part;  conversion  is  God's  part.  Evan- 
gelization is  the  offer  to  sinful  men  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  with  all  possible 
clearness,  forcefulness  and  conviction,  through 
the  lips  and  lives  of  redeemed  men  and  women. 
There  must  be  a  clear,  simple,  full  announce- 
ment, in  the  name  of  our  God,  of  a  salvation 
that  is  complete,  immediate,  available  and  free, 
in  the  living  Christ.  The  bearers  of  these  good 
tidings  must,  in  this  ministry  among  heathen 
peoples,  master  diiSeulties  of  language,  inter- 
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pret  habits  of  thought,  and  understand  moral 
cand.t.ons   of   the   people   among  whom  th^ 
labor,  so  that  unerringly  the  seed  of  truth  may 
be    own.     The  one  who  thus  bears  the  message 
oi  hfe  must  support  the  offer  of  Christ  by  a 
I'ie  that  embodies  Him.     The  evangelist  is 
after  all,  the  most  potent  confirmatiof  oJ  h J 
mis«on.     The  sum  of  redeemed  life  on  earth 
must  .tand  b.hind  the  evangelist,  a  spirkua 
mom.,tum  and  a  decisive  witness  to  the  truth 
ChStTr  ^^""^f-''-  -  ^-  task  of  making 
ing  to  them  the  knowledge  that  has  saved  our- 
^Ives,  and  of  doing  so  with  every  equ  pmlt 
of  language    intellect  and  godlineTs,  aVS 

o^e      t;:T,°'  f  ^^-''  ^^  Wital  and 
uoine      I  he  Church  exists  simply  and  solelv 
to  deliver   the  message,  and   to   ddiver  It   to 
al     men;     and,    because    of    long   neglect      . 
deliver  it  speedily.     To  plead  as  a  refsTn'f;; 

ton?  of  the  heathen  i,  ^warranted  and 
wrong.     It  evades  the  issue,  and  can  have  no 

authority;  the  instructions  of  Christ  were 
unequivocal  and  clear,  and  make  an  end  of  all 
controversy. 

If  this  be  the  character  of  the  obligation  that 

nghtio  the  Gospel.     The  Gospel  of  God  was 
intended  for  them  as  much  as  for  us      It  Tfl 
mean  to  them  as  much  as  it  means  to  us.     In 
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the  original  commission,  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  nation — "  The  grace  of  God  appeared, 
bringing  salvation  to  all  men  " — therefore  the 
message  is  for  all  mankind,  of  whatever  tribe 
or  tongue  or  section  of  the  globe.  The  Gospel 
is  not  a  matter  of  locality;  it  is  a  matter  of 
humanity.  It  is  needed  by  all;  it  is  suited  to 
all;  and  it  is  the  right  of  all  to  have  it.  All 
men,  whatever  the  color  of  skin,  characteristic 
of  tong  ue,  or  measure  of  intelligence,  are  under 
sin's  i-urse  and  need  tlie  Saviour  of  men,  and 
it  is  their  right  to  know  Him.  To  even  raise 
the  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  darkened  peoples  in  the  regions  beyond 
is  irrelevant  and  irreverent  If  the  Gospel 
is  not  suited  to  them,  then  it  is  not  suited  to 
us.  To  deny  to  these  the  right  to  have  the 
Gospel  is  to  misunderstand  altogether  the 
purpose  of  Christ's  coming  to  this  world;  is 
to  say  that  the  Atonement  is  local  in  its  sphere 
and  benefit,  and  that  Christ's  religion  is  for 
only  part  of  the  world. 

What  right  have  we  who  have  heard  the 
story  and  know  it  true  to  withhold  it  from 
others  for  whom  it  was  intended  as  much  as 
for  ourselves  ?  There  are  millions  of  men  and 
women  and  children  now  living  in  unevan- 
gelized  lands  who  need  the  Gospel  and  who 
arc  capable  of  receiving  it.  By  the  terms  of 
the  commission  it  is  their  right  *  /  have  it. 
Shall  they  bo  permitted  to  pass  away  without 
having  an  opportunity  to  know  it  ?  By  unbelief 
and  disobedience  in  regard  to  God's  gracious 
purpose   in   Christ  for  all   men    we   frustrate 
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S'aw'f  T^r  ^'^'''  "'«  ■"t^'^tion.     May 
we  awake  to  the  tragedy  of  it!  ^ 

2    If  is  the  buswcs.  of  the  Church  io  take 
the   Gospel  to  them.     The   im.nodiate   re.,^n 

\?.  -^""^   ""posed  upon  her.     She  liold,  thp 
dmne  secret  of  life;  an,,,, ,;J^^^^^^^^^^ 

She  h  U        "  ''"''°"' '''  ''"''  '°  do  so  six^edily 

release  fr'  ".*"  n^*^  '"''^'''  ^^  «'-  ^'^  - 
re  ease  from  her  obligation  till  she  has  delivered 

h  s  niessage   to  every  one  mentioned   in  ffis 

-t  will.     1,  the  forefront,   therefore,  of  he 

l^fe  and  aetivuics  nu,st  be  plaeed  the  mission 

ary  enterprise.     The  Chnreh   will  real  ze  her 

functions  only  as  in  the  expression  of  1    r  li  o 

she  reaches  out  in  thonght  and  activities  to  the 

r~rr'ni'-^''- «'— tide:tS; 

erself  wuh  her   Head   in   His   outlook   upon 
«'e  world,  and   i„  Hi,  ,;,,,  ,f  ,^„„,^,,,   ^^ 

Ihe  evangehzation   of   the  whole   world   mTi 

P^  ^"^    '"!"■'''"«'     purpose     of     the 

Presbyterian    Church    in    Canada;    therofol 
so  of  every  congregation;  and  th^-efore,  a  so 
of  every  individual  member.     Onlv  as  T,e  ~ 
Christ's  world-wide  programme  do  we  l^Z 

odemptmn,    hnd   our   true   place,   and   see   in 

t;r'Vf '""^   eve,,,   duty   in    the  Im 

yn  rch.     Only  ,s  wo  thus  adjust  ou:   life  to 

God's  purpose  for  His  Church  will  we  know 

our  best    hfe    a„d    highest  prosperity  inZ 
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3.  The  best  life  of  the  Church  is  only  possible 
as  she  meets  her  obligation  in  regard  to  this 
work.     "Do  missions  pay?"  is  an  irreverent 
question.     The  answer,  nevertheless,  is  given: 
"They  do,  in  every  way."     If  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  is  the  great  burden  of  the 
heart  of  Christ,  how  can  the  Church  know  her 
best  life  if  in  policy  and  practice  she  does  not 
fully  identify  herself  with  His  plan?       Our 
Canadian  Church  will  know  her  greatest  pros- 
perity only  when  in  policy  and    method    she 
adjusts  herself  to  the  great  business  for  which 
the  Christian  Church  stands.     Instances  may 
be  multiplied  that  prove  the  penalty— a  terrible 
one— to  tl->  Church  that    disobeys.       If    the 
function  of  the  Church  be  as  defined,  then  loss 
and  disaster  follow  if    she  exercise    not    that 
function.       There    operates    a    merciless    law 
upon  the  disobedient  Church,  that  impoverishes, 
confines,  and  finally  arrests  her  life.    There  can 
be  neither  power  nor  permanency  to  the  life  of 
a  wilfully  disobedient  Church.       We    do    not 
forget  that  the   Master's  last  promise,   "  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,"  is  connected  with  His 
last  command   to   disciple   all   nations.      That 
promise    of    His  divine    presence  is  available 
for  those   who  grasp  His  great  thought  of  a 
lost  world,  and  who  seek  to  meet  His  will  in 
regard  to  it.     None  can  know  the  full  meaning 
of  that  promise  of  the  Master's  companionship 
and  favor  in  our  individual  lives  and  in  our 
congregations  except  those  who  are  in  league 
with  the  ruling  passion  of  His  heart,  and  who 
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have     identified     themselves    with    the    great 
mission  of  His  cross.  ^ 

Considerations  that  Emphasize  Oue  Imme- 

niATE  Obligation  to  Evangelize 

THE  World. 

1.  Past  Neglect.-We  must  awake  to  the 
tact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  earth's 
populations  have  waited,  and  waited  in  vain 
lor  nineteen  centuries,  for  the  messenger  of 
the  Gospel.  Sixty  generations  of  heathen- 
people  capable  of  receiving  the  Gospel,  and 
whose  right  it  was  to  have  had  it-have  died  in 
darkness  since  our  Lord  instituted  and  com- 
missioned His  Church.  How  appalling  the 
thought!  And  yet  how  ill  able,  or  how  ill 
fSr  ^^"""'^  '"  *°  ^^^  ^«^""  '°  these 

miLf '''f  f  ^'^-That  about  one  thousand 
millions    of    the    earth's  inhabitants  are  still 
iinevangelized  is  a  statement  true  in  fact,  but 
one  which  few  adequately  appreciate.     The  cry 
of  absolute  need  is  incessant  through  all  the 
days  of  the  year.       It  is  the  cry  of  starving 
niilhons    for    bread,  and  it  comes  in  variout 
terms,  from  various  directions.     It  is  literally 
continuous  through  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
heat,  from  Afnea,  India,  China,  the  Islands  of 
the  sea    and  from  Papal  and  Moslem  land. 
More  than  five  times  our  Dominion's  popula- 
tion  pass   to   Christloss  graves  year  by  year 
from     among    these    unreached     populations: 
What   does   this  mean  to  the  Church?       Her 
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indifference  and  inaction  show  timt  it  means 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole  very  little.  May  God 
save  us  from  speculative  questions  upon  the 
spiritual  estate  and  prospects  of  the  heathen, 
and  enable  us  ',o  receive  His  word  concerning 
them!  Aliiy  His  Spirit  anoint  our  eves  to  see 
Hie  liopelessiicss  into  wliieh  souls  are  sinking, 
and  awaken  the  present  generation  of  Chris- 
tians to  reach  with  the  Gospel  the  generation 
of  unevangelized  now  living;  for  if  they  are 
not  reached  by  us,  they  will  not  be  reached 
at  all! 

3.  Immediate     Opportunity.— No    age    has 
compared  with  the  present  in  tlie  facility  with 
which   the  distant  and  unevangelized  peoples 
can  be  reached.     At  no  time  could  mission- 
aries prosecute  their  labors  with  greater  per- 
sonal safety    than    the    present.     Never  were 
these  unreached  masses  more  open  to  receive 
the  Gospel.      Most  of    our  foreign   fields  are 
reached  with  less  discomfort  of  travel  and  more 
quickly  than  was  the  extreme  west  of  our  own 
country  but  a  few  years  ago.    The  past  century 
of  missions  has  prepared  for  the  present  gen- 
eration a  great  opportunity.     In  open  doors, 
in  missionary  equipment,  in  the  establishment 
ot  principles,  in  perfection  of  missionary  policy 
and  method,   in  organization  and  administra- 
tion in  tJie  Churcli  at  home  and  on  the  field 
abroad,  no  previous  period  compares  with  the 
present.     Obstacles  there  still  are,  but  they  are 
not  comparable  with  those  that  faced  the  mis- 
sionaries at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
The  providences  of  God  ejiphasize  the  present 
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opportunities.  Missionaries  write  of  open 
doors,  and  of  the  awakening  of  long-slumberL 
peoples,  and  of  the  inc^asing  number  wl>o  re 
ready  to  hear  the  Gospel.     The  present  is  a 

Our  Church  is  one  of  largo  resources  in  men 
^nnd^means.       The  day  to  move  forward  Z 

How  These  Obligations  May  be 
Discharged. 
Much  can  be  offered  in  answer;  but  what  is 
wordsf      '  """"'^  *^'  ^""''"'"S  «"g"^'t-« 

\J:  ^fi'K^t  *'  ^""""*'°  °f  *•'«  Church 
be  as  defined,  then  the  function  of  every  part 

^ru\        1     ^  *'  evangelization  of  the 
world   then  of  necessity  this  same  must  be  the 
chief  business  of  each  branch  of  His  Church. 
The  Presbyterian  Chuix^h  in  Canada  exists  for 
the  same  end;   therefore,   also  does  caeh  con- 
gregation and  ,.ach  individual  member  in  each 
congregation.     Our  congregational  policy  must 
take  It.  shai>e  and  character  from  that  impased 
upon  the  Church  by  her  Great  Head,  wherHe 
commissioned   her  and   sent  her   forth   to  her 
work.     In  policy,  life  and  activities,  our  con- 
gregations must  adjust  themselves  to  the  one 
great  aim   and  end  for  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  stands.     This  is  not  only  the  best  policy, 
but  ,t  IS  the  only  policy  we  are  warranted  in 
having      Only  when  our  Church  in  practice, 
as  well  as  policy  thus  meets  the  will  of  Her 
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■     Head  can  she  know  her  best  life  .nd  her  greatest 
prospenty    -n  her  great  homeland  obligations 
and  in  her  Foreign  Mission  work.     A  British 
8tate«.nan  of  the  present  day  warns  his  country- 
men agmnst  being  "  pnrochialists,"  and  chal- 
lenges them  "to  think  imperially."       If    ."e 
would  Identify  ourselves  with    our    Lord    in 
new    :n  outlook,  and    in    feeling   for    a    lost 
world,  then,  too,  will  we  think  "  imj^rially  " 
and  see  that  in  the  point  of  policy  as  a  Churei, 
as  congregauons,  as  individuals,  we  exist  for 
the  work  of  a  world's  evangelization.     Every 
congregation,    however    small,    however    poor 
whatever    the    local    conditions    and    respon- 
.bihties   should  be  bold  enough  and  spiritual 
enough  to  accept  as  the  constitution  and  policy 
under   .vhich  it  shall  work  that  which  Christ 
gave  to  His  Church. 

2.  Information—The  Biblical  basis  of  mis- 
sions must  always  be  the  first  ground  of  appeal. 
Our  people  must  be  taught  that  the  missiorary 
command  is  native  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  inherent  in  her  life.    An  impera- 
tive need  at  the  present  time  is  strong,  whole- 
some    courageous    teaching,    i„    college     and 
pulpit,  of    the    Scriptural    autliority   of   mis 
sions.       A    sustained    interest    in    missions    is 
only   possible    with     the    well-informed.       An 
advocacy    of    the    mission    cause    tliat    does 
not   appeal   to  thinking  people   is   to    be   dis- 
couraged.    The  emotional  appeals  based  upon 
the  tragic  in  mission  story  is  not  the  highest 
method  m  securing  interest.     This  work  mu.t 
not  rest  on  a  temporary  and  emotional  interest. 
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U«t  by  the  beat  methods  our  people  bo  inarmed 
"pon  the  exact  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
unevangehzed  populations  of  the  earth.  What 
hese  methods  might  be  cannot  well  find  place 
in  this  chapter. 

3.  Money.-A  higher  standard  of  ChrisMan 
givmg  ,s  surely  possible.     We  lose  when  this 
ministry  has  not  Us  pmper  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian hfe.       As    "faith,  and    litterance,    and 
knowledge,  and    earnestness,  and  lov«  of    the 
brethren,    are  expressions  of  the  Christian  life 
-'o  also.is  the  giving  of  our  substance;  and  a 
^ve  are  to  abound  in  the  former,  so  also  are 
we  enjoined  to  abound  in  the  latter.     To  most 
of  us   a  sum  of  money  represents  so  much  of 
our  labor.    The  artisan  who  earns  thirty  cents 

m.  S^'.r''"''  "^  "'^  °*«""g  *o  God  on 
Wis  Day  the  sum  of  sixty  cents;  that  is  he 
makes  a  gift  to  God  of  two  hours'  labor.     He 

glory  of  God;  and  in  this  act,  in  which  he  may 
have  known  sacrifice,  he  has  rendered  one  of 
the  loftiest  posible  ministries.  He  who  stood 
over  against  the  treasury  still  sees,  values  and 

to  know  their  amount;  Christ  takes  note  of  the 
motive  that  prompts  them.  There  is  great 
need  throughout  the  Church  of  an  advancf  fn 
fte  standa-d  of  -Vistian  giving.       There  are 

DrZJo  fT  ''^f'^  "''''''  systematically, 
proportionately,  and  with  high  motive,  and 
who  know  in  their  own  life  the  blessing  of  such 
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wrvice;   but  a  large  nnn.ber  contribute  little 

needclT  ^'*'"   evangelical  nu^agc 

her  work,  and  who  8ai,i,  "  I^,    I  ,.,„  w;,rj„ 

fhe  Lor.1  of  the  harvest."  Prayer  dofinir 
earnest,  unweai^u-g,  will  solve  ormiss  o  ^^1 
prowess  at  ho.e  and  abroad.    Are  we  .ri  J. 

SpiritV'  rfr  "''  ""■"'■^"^  °^  "'<'  Holy 
^P'"t.       Is  He  not  now  in    the    Church    ti 

;ieeply  quicken   her  life?     Will   it  noHe  bv 

.T.7.  k,     ^       '  gracious  working  alone  that 

uitable  men  and  women  will  be  eho*n  1  "] 

thrust  out  into  the  needy  fields.  ByTCame 

darkened  hearts  prepared  for  the  light  of  life 

«od  s  children  enter  upon  their  full  priviW 
m  the  ministry  of  prayer.  One  has  safd  «  m 
are  res^nsible  not  only  for  what  r  / 

-selves,  but  for  an  we'eatUt^rm''G"d'^^ 

S:iirto7'a,r';^'°'^'*^-'-^"^the 
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of ''tJ'rb£;iT"h ''""''"''''••"'«''''''-«« 

ence  of  hi.  dail,  toil.    He 'L'  p    t         t4th 

S     Ex'-'^i'V^'^-^^'^'-'-g- 
Power     Exercise  .3  tl.o  law  of  all  growth    The 

J"js  01  nie.  in  every  department 
of  our  existence  "rust  consumes  fasLZn 
aW  wear,  while  the  used  k«,  is^:,';: 
bright.       We  are  not  surprised,  therefore    to 

north'e'  W.'^''^''  '-°"'  ^P^'-'  -t  vj,; 
nor  the  soul  that  gives  most  receiving  in  return 

range  of  tasks  and  the  more  varied  the  nrob- 
lems,  the  nobler  is  the  response  of  the  reliriot 
«an,  and  the  better  he  brings  into  ^    f  h" 

Z  """'"^  "*  '"■^  '•^"""''"d.  No  groa  or 
ery  ever  eamo  to  Christian  ear,  than  a  nor  h- 
ing  heathen  wld  calling  for  a  living  Et 

pooler  enteSrl:i2:r;;:^Ctg^: 
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tude,  and  has,  in  return,  awakonsd  in  the 
home  churches  a  warmer  ardor  and  a  more 
profound  confidence  in  God  than  they  ever 
possessed  before.  I.  has  made  our  hearts  more 
aJive  to  the  presence  and  power  of  Jesus 
Chnst  than  any  other  activity.  This  fresh 
b  essing  to  ourselves  is  "  The  Reflex  Influence 
ot  Missions." 

The  outward  increase  of  tlie  Church  is  at 
east  a  tangible  evidence    of    this    significant 
truth.        Before   the  modern   era   of  missions 
the   average   increase     per    decade   in   church 
adherents  was  but  one  twenty-fifth  of  what  it 
IS  to-day.     More  startling  still  is  the  object- 
esson  in  the  American  Baptist  churches.    Rev 
.1.   K  Adams    has    constructed    an    ingenious 
chart  on  which  he  shows  that  the  anti-mission 
Baptists  in  the  United  States  have  dwindled 
from  68,000  in  18.50  to  45,000  in  1890   while 
the  mission  Baptists  have  made  an  enormous 
stride,  from  687,000  in  1850  to  3,000,000  in 
1890.    Other  differences,  doubtless,  obtain  be- 
tween these  religious  bodies;  but  the  significant 
tact  remains  that  lack  of  spiritual  power  at  home 
has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  slackness  in  mis- 
sionary zeal  abroad,  while  enthusiasm  to  spread 
the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  in  foreign  lands  has 
reacted  on  the  empty  pews  in  the  home-land 
and  filled  them  to  overflowing.     What  is  con- 
spicuously true  of  great  denominations  holds 
also  in  individual  congregations.      What    an 
empty  church  wants,  is  not  a  new  pastor,  nor 
a  larger  organ,  but  obedience  to  Christ's  ^eat 
commission.    Nor  should  it  be  matter  of  mtieh 
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surprise  that  blessings 
'*  increase     "   ' 


extiili 


of 


foreig- 
larating  effect  upon  , 
«al  life;  if  the  Sandwic 
a  total  cost 


this  fashion. 

'y  h:i"i  si,(;}i  jijj 

nmorcia]  and  politi- 


cs',^ 
■writoi' 


_  .Iji;;i.r)s    civilized  at 

--  missions  of  $1,220  000    K-;,, 

heralds   of  tL   n    "^^^'^'^"^s,    and   other  brave 
eiaids   of  the   Cross,   we  should   not   wonder 

o?  those  't'\"''"'^""^  '^  *<=  «P-itual  life 
tVn.     .  /  °  ^'''  *"^  civilized  and  Chr ! 

-firr-dSt^--- 

served    ho'''"    "-l    *'^    ^°^'^  -'"  ^^  better 
fluence'  of  '  '^  ""  '•^™"  *^^  -««  -- 

rather  th.      /""°"'    ^"^    ''^^    ^"'^'^idual  soul 

ZT/J  tr'ff''''  "1-"  «-  Church 
at  large.  After  all,  the  former  includes  the 
latter;  for  tl«  whole  Church  is  only  „,ade  up 
of  un.ts.  as  the  waving  wheat-field  of  td"- 
v.dual  grams.  Jfor  would  the  ripening  har- 
vest wear  ,ts  golden  hue  did  not'eaeh^nS - 
-dual  seed  undergo  its  appropriate  change  and 
urn  from  green  to  yellow.  The  Church  if  what 
US  members  make  it.       The  channel  of  the       ' 
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Jhe  Church  at  large  in  her  increased  liberality, 
Holy  Spirit  IS  through  the  individual  heart 

■tirst,  then,  missionary  interest  has  „n  our 
spirits  the  exhilarating  effect  of  a  wider  vision 
it  Has  a  marked  educative  value.     It  lifts  us 
?*  f  *}"'   '°'"P°''  °f    a  narrow  surrounding. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Rockies  the  traveller  may 
see  but  httle.     The  dark  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tains encompass   him.     His   view   is   screened 
by  overarching  trees.       Let  him  ascend,  and 
ever  wider  vistas  oy^n  before  him;   his  gaze 
travels   far  over   the   tops  of   former  impedi- 
ments   until,  at  length,  standing  on  the  sum- 
mit, his  eye  rests  upon  range  after  rano'o  of 
snow-capped  peaks,  upon  ger.i-likc  lakes  '.slum- 
bering m  woody  valleys,  and  ho  leels  the  awful 
sublimity  of  those  scenes  over  which  poets  and 
mountaineers  have  justly  raved.      A  similar 
broad  humanitarian  enthusiasm  awakes  in  our 
souls,   as  we  climb  beyond   the  range  of  our 
little    Church,    with   ofttimes   its    petty   ve.x-i- 
tions   and   narrow   cares,    and   catch    glimpses 
of  lands   rich  and  strange  in  tropical  beauties, 
but  plunged  in  heathen  degradation ;  when  we 
follow  a  Mackay  amid  the  wonders  and  dan- 
gers of  Formosa,  or  go  with  a  Robertson  to 
where,  m  the  broad  Pacific,  there  are  "  sum- 
mer isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres 
of  sea." 

There  is  all  the  difference  between  the  mis- 
sionary Christian  and  the  Christian  not  mis- 
sionary (if  the  latter  be  not  a  contradiction 
in  terms)  that  there  is  between  the  enlight- 
ened traveller,  who  has  visited  large  cities  and 


whose  only  'retxation  "T  'f  *''^  ^''™'  «°d 
-Pi"g  ai  do  e      To  W  fj'°"^"''-^  -d 

glows,   and    the   L  .  "      ^^''^  *^  ^'^^^ 

wroYg!     m  tS    r™'*'    "-^^    heathen 

the  Cross  is   ™S ,'       '  "'"'   '^^"''^  ^-^ 
J-t'^eeX^?/:j-^-»%Panofthe 

^vhileteaehCwnTi:^^:;^^^^ 

casua   y  to  thp  nnW^      •    ■  ^"srapliy,  referred 

heen  do^ne  ^XTZTZIZ  ^^^J^^  Y 
I'e  touched  the  symnathtrT/'  Y^^'^'Sb, 
girl  in  his  class  aTd^e  W  T  "'',  ''"'° 
the  blessin,  and  ^IfZ  ^r^JZtf'%^ 
impression  never  fadp<l     vr      ,  •        "'^he 

little  girl'.  na»e   ^''si/l'f„,^^^--7^that 

for  Christ  in  Ceylon,  ^^^^"f^fe'otnoT 

consecration    waq  +J,„  ,  t  noble 

HLiun,  was  the  unexpected  fnnV  nf  ti,  ^ 
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to  every  faculty  of  their  nature,  enlisted  their 
enthusiasm,  and  in  return  encouraged  that 
great  student  volunteer  movement  that  has 
overloaded  our  Foreign  Mission  Boards  with 
more  applications  for  the  mission  field  than 
they  have  places  to  fill  or  means  to  support. 
Such  was  the  exhilarating  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  missionary  religion. 

Second,  the  reflex  influence  of  missions  may 
be  seen  in  the  strength  and  purity  given  to 
Christian  love.  Nor  is  there  anything  of 
which  the  Church  stands  more  in  need  than 
just  this  love  which  the  Holy  Spirit  thereby 
sheds  abroad  in  our  hearts.  Oftentimes,  by  the 
seashore,  clinging  to  the  posts  of  an  old  wharf 
between  high  and  low  water-marks,  may  be 
seen  the  scarlet-fringed  anemone,  spreading  its 
bright  tentacles  in  the  glorious  enjoyment  of 
its  simple  life.  But  touch  it,  and  at  once  its 
blossom-like  exuberance  disappears.  It  con- 
tracts into  a  small  leathery  ball,  and,  as  it 
does  so,  lo,  from  its  smooth  sides,  wasp-like, 
shoot  forth  white  tiny  threads,  each  bearing 
its  pernicious  drop  of  poison  to  avenge  the 
insult  or  to  secure  the  prey.  One  cannot 
watch  the  sea-anemone  without  a  heavy  con- 
sciousness of  its  sad  likeness  to  human  nature. 
God  meant  man's  h<  art  naturally  and  gladly 
to  xmfold  itself,  and  with  its  various  affec- 
tions to  lay  hold  on  the  joys  that  life  affords. 
Alas !  how  often  comes  the  inconsiderate  and 
cruel  touch,  and  immediately  its  delicate  sym- 
pathies   are    withdrawn,   the    heart    contracts 
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into  itself,  and  instead  of  a  rose-like  display 

whS  it.''  "''>'''''  ''"^^^^  -"'^.  *!>«* 
~r\r""r'  ^''°"  '"'^  ^"S'^*  the  life 
IT  ''"  ^"'  '°  "  contracted  environ- 

ment, we  are  continually  subjected  to  these 
rude  rebuffs-"  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out! 
rageous    fortune,"  we    may  call    them-and 

morbid   and  cynical   pessimists,   even  raising 
the  question  whether  it  is  better  "  to  be  or  not 
to  be.       But  once  lifted  into  the  bright,  free 
atmosphere    of    Christ's   univBrsd  kingdom, 
which  claims  all  races    as    our  brethren  and 
every  clime  our  home,  we  are  raised  above  the 
peril  of  immediate  annoyances  and  are  carried 
where   the   footfall  of    warring  controversies 
will  not  reach  us.    When  the  warmth  of  Pro- 
testantism was  chilled  by  the  narrow  theologi- 
cal discussions  that  followed  the  Reformation 
and  men  were  more  content    to    refute  each 
others  doctrine   than  convert  the  world,   the 
chill  was  counteracted  by  the  pietisti  of  Ger- 
many, who  rose  above  those  sectarian  disputes 
m  a  noble  effort  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
Chnst  throughout  the  world.     Franke  founded 
their  famous  institution  at  Halla     Hither  it 
was  the  intention  that  youths  from  all  lands 
should  come,   here  study  the  Bible  in   their 
several  tongues,   and    hence    convey   us  glad 
message  to  their  native  shores.     So  brightly 
glowed  the  fires  of  Divine  lora  in  Halle    in 
consequence,  that    there  were    kindled  many 
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the  King  of  Denmark,  who  sent  the  first  true 

zendorf,  the  famous  reorganizer  of  the  Mora- 
vian brethren,  vvhose  light  beamed  so  eheer- 
'ngly    over    troubled    Europe.       SignLaLtTv 

7t'J  '"  "'^^"^  ^'^'^  *^-  verbis 
to  decavzng  races,  condemned    by  a    meagre 

economy  as  an  unwise  and  unproductive  wafte 

of  energy,  inasmuch  as  these  races  will  soon 

disappear,    that  have   been   most    effective    i" 

awakening  this  deeply  spiritual  love.     "Good 

Samaritan  missions"  they  have   been  called 

because  they  exhibited  the  pure,  disinterested 

compassion    of   ^e   helper    for 'the    hel^ 

Fathers  in  our  Presbyterian  Church  well  re- 

memW  the  thrill  that  passed  through  the  land, 

and  the  fervor  that  characterized  the  uplifted 

prayer,  when  messages  came  from  the  heroic 

battel"  ^"^  'f"^  '"""^  ^'^  ^'^  f^-ilv 
m  a  little  brig  into  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  and,  landing  on  a  lonely  island,  with 
a  single  white  associate,  but  with  a  fire  burn- 
ing in  his  heart  kindled  at  Calvaiy-s  Cross, 
had  begun  to  win  the  degraded  cannibals  to 
purity  and  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Ihey  remember,   too,   that  gloomy  day  when 
the    Presbyter^n    Witness,    issued     in     dee! 
mourning    announced  that  the  brave  Gordon 
fell   at   the   savages'   hand.      Not   resentment, 

foil  J  r"""'  ^"""^  ''"'  '^^^^  °f  the  people 
fo  lowed  by  a  wave  of  still  greater  complion 
that  sent  his  brother  to  take  up  the  unfinished 
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for  the  publican  aL  tJ       ""'"P^sionate  love 

were  at  not  for  the  stubborn  ^^"''^"^  ^^^ean,, 
^Ve  know  that  God  ;     K  "'^'""^  ^^  f'"'*- 

mate  tests  of  faTth  B  :f  "'*'  ^"'^  '"^«'*'- 
«•  I'e  had  this  J  ace  h^  ^'"'-  ^"'"'^'^  **>  ^"^^ 
l>e  dried  up     ^Z  IJ7'^^  ^''  '  P^^dle 

poses  of  God.  TheJe  ar?  T'^  ""^  P"" 
which  our  fairt  .1  ''°''^"  ^Plieres  in 

convinci^;  f  p  l^"^;!^''  '"*  ''"^  ^ 
f^l^rist's  Kingdom  r  .  *'""  "^^"^^^n  «* 
none  contain  flTer,""^""'  *^^  ^°^W,  for 
littlo  band  of  "lel^rd'^r^/  ^*  -^  l>"t  a 
Moravia  to  iCnhint  T'  ''°^ 

neither  numbers  no!'  uu''°''^-  ^'^^^  I'ad 
God  put  Ft  into  fl  T^'^  °°''  ^'^''«>°.  yet 
evang.',i.a;:,ro1  tS^Lr'ld"' T^- "fT  ^« 
have  been  severely  taxed  \  ^''t"'.^"'*^  '""^t 
Moravian  naissionar  es  stld".  "''  ^'''  ''''' 
tinent  and  then  7^  *"  °^°'«  «  "on- 
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only  have    they  succeeded    in  winning  three 
converts  abroad  for  every  member  at  home, 
but  It  was  they  who  influenced  John  Wesley 
and  It  was  John  Wesley  who  awakened  Eng- 
land to  the  power  of  evangelical  religion;  it 
was  they  whom  William  Carey  cited  to  prove 
Gods  promise,   and  William    Carey    is    the 
father  of  modern  missions.       Stupendous  as 
was  the  task  of  that  little  band  of  Moravians, 
their  faith  did  not  delude  them.    Men  doubted 
the  result  when  Mackay  landed  in  Formosa. 
Idolatry  was  rampant.    The  people  were  bitter 
toward  any  foreigner.     There  were  sleepless 
nights,  weeping  hours  and  bitter  sorrows  before 
him.     Mobs,   savages,   sickness   attacked  him. 
But  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  there  were 
1,273  converts  in  Tamsui.     To  quote  his  own 
words:  "There  is  no  sham,  no  romance,  no 
excitement,  no    sentimentalism    here— no    but 
stubborn  fact."    A  century  of  such  experience 
has  wonderfully  quickened  the   faith    of    the 
Christian  Church.    Missions  are  no  more  called 
"illusive,"  "visionary,"  "dangerous  to  the  good 
order  of  society,"  as  they  were  once  in  the  old 
Scottish  Assembly.       We  are  confident  to-day 
that  "  the  future  is  as  bright  as  the  promises 
of  God." 

The  exhilarating  effect  on  the  Christian  spirit 
of  a  world-wide  interest,  the  stronger  and 
more  disinterested  love  and  the  more  confident 
faith  that  missionary  enterprise  inevitably 
produces  in  the  individual  soul,  are  reflected  in 
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her  more  constant  prayers,  her  more  thorough 
organizflHon,  and  by  that  almost  univeraal 
sense  of  duty  that  condemns  a  man  as  some- 
thing of  a  heathen  himself,  who  will  not  help 
to  send  the  blessings  .f  CLnstianity  to  the  ends 
of  the  world;  and  above  all,  by  that  conse- 
crated band  of  men  and  women  who  offer  Aem- 
selvos  ,n  increasing  numbers  for  the  mission 
held  that 

"  Still  the  race  of  boro  spirits 
Pass  the  torch  from  hand  to  hand." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
HOME  Atmioy  METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 
Rfv.  E.  D.  MoLaben,  D.D. 

Homo  Jlissiou  work    seeks    to    do    for    the 
poorer  and   naoro   spa.-sMy  settled   districts  of 
our  own  hon,e-l„„,l  wl.at  Eoreig,.  Mission  work 
•I'ms  „t  in  tlio  case  of  lioathen  lands.       It  is 
properly  called    •' n.is.,  „    work,"   although   i 
.s  earned  on  in  a  Christian  eountry,  because 
the  people  of  these  districts  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide religious  ordinances  for  themselves,  and 
he  imssionaries  must,  therefore,  be  supported, 
1  H-holo  or  ,n  part,  by  the  Church  that  sends 
thorn  to  their  fields  of  labor. 

Motives. 

The  motive  that  prrmpts  the  Church  to  this 
torm  of  service  is  twofold : 

1.  Religious.     "God  will  have  all  men  to 

trufb  »     T    r  "°™''  *°  *"  ^uo^.\eAge  of  the 
trutti.  n  the  carrying   out   of   this  divine 

purpose  the  primitive  Christian  Church  was 
mstrueted  to  begin  "at  Jerusalem."  Everv 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  its  owj 
Jerusalem  and  its  efforts  to  evangelize  the 
world  nmst  always  have  the  home  field  as  eir 
starting  point.  To  neglect  that  field  durir. 
the  early  history  of  a  new  and  growing  coun 
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try  would  be  to  reduce  immensely  the  workinir 
power  of  the  Church  of  the  fufure  iHS 
department  of  Christian  service.  Withou  In 
adequate  base  of  .upj.liea  u-ilitary  ojx^r  t  " 
on  any  large  scale  would  be  impossible.     To 

Alission  field   of    to-day  must  constitute    tl.e 

ttrL:."^^"^^  ^^^  ^"^' '-«-  '^--^-  of 

nation.  God  has  given  us  a  magnificeu- 
national  heritage,  a  land  vast  in  its  exC  hi 
'^  resources  and  in  its  possibilities.  H^lZ 
f  eyes  m  various  parts  of  the  world  a      tur^ 

^Norji  West.      Our   population    is   rapidlv   in- 
creasing,  and  everything  seems  to  p  in7to    i 
iong  era  of  national   expansion.     iLs  is   tlJ 
/o;-ma<uc  period    i„    tlio   history   of    W^te  n 
Canada    the  period   of  foundation  work     ¥h 
whole  future  of  what  will  eventually  be  i 
larger  portion  of  the  I)o„,inion  will  be  shaned 
and  colored   by   the  forces   that   operate   £ 
'ng  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  yea^s        How 
are  the  foundations  to  be  laid  ?^ TLg  wh" 
Imes  and  in  what  forms  are  the  rapidly  ex 
panding  energies  of  our  national  life  to  find 
outlet  and  expression?       What  is  t^  be  the 
tor  of  our  civic  and  national  idea  s  a^ 
what  influences  are  U>  give  shape  to  our  civic 

lore      "t  '"t*"*""^^     '^'^  ^"°J'  ^"-t-n 
mere  can   be  only  one  answer:   Religion  and 

morality  must  be  built  into  the  fram^fc  "f 

our  Canadian    nationality.      If    our  r;tta 
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tions  regarding  tho  land  we  love  arc  to  be 
realized,  the  progress  of  tho  Church  must  keep 
paoe  with  the  material  development  of  the 
country.  The  most  patriotic  enterprise  a  Cana- 
dian can  take  part  in  is  the  enterprise  of  Home 


Underiyino   Principles. 
Prompted   by   this  two-fold   motive,   Home 
Mission  woric  ma'.es  its  appeal  to  a  two-fold 
principle. 

"w  ^u^  P^nc'Ple   of   Christian   helpfulness. 

We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 

infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our- 

'      ,f^,    .  '*  ^^^  fundamental    principle 

in  all  Christian  service.  To  bear  tho  burdens 
Of  others  18  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 
Even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister."  The  Church 
exists  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  to  soothe  its 
sorrows,  heal  its  wounds,  and  lead  it  to  Him 
who  alone  can  save  it  from  its  sin. 

To  civilize  the  ignorant  races  of  the  world 
18  the  white  man's  burden";  to  rescue  the 
pi-nshing  and  lift  up  the  fallen  is  the  Chris- 
tian man's  burden.  Wherever  there  are  lives 
to  be  redeemed  from  the  hardening  power  of 
pure  woridliness,  or  from  the  degrading  in- 
fluences of  open  vice,  there  the  followers  of 
Uirtst  are  called  to  labor;  and  whatever  may 
be  necessary  for  the  overcoming  of  woridliness 
and  sin-whether  money,  or  toil,  or  tears,  or 

of  the  followers  of  Christ  to  give. 
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2.  The  ppinoipio  of  natural  affection.     "  If 
any  man  provide  not  for  his  own.  ami  specially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  tho 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an   infidel."     jfomo 
Missir.n  work  is  mainly  work  among  our  own 
kith  and  kin.     It  is  true  that  dur.ng  the  last 
few  years  we  have  been  receiving  a  consider- 
able  number   of   immigrants   from   almost   all 
tho  countries  of  Europe,  an.!  these  foreigners 
must  be  cared  for  as  well  aa  our  own  Canadian 
settlers.       But  tho  great  Inilk  of  irome  Mis- 
sion effort  is  ex|iende.l  amongst  those  to  whom 
we  aro  bound  by  the  closest  ties.       It  is  the 
people  from  the  older  provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion who  have  opened  up  the  trails  across  our 
vast  North-West  prairies  and  blazed  the  paths 
through  the  forests  of  New  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.      To  a   large  extent  it  is   the  8,)ns 
of  Canada  who  are  being  subjected  to  the  har- 
a'_ii    ,;;,    i' ..Serializing    influences    incident    to 
I'/e  ill    .1    ucw  country,  where  development  is 
rapid  and  tho  greed  for  gain  is  rife.     In  many 
cases  it  is  tho  young  men  from  our  own  Pres- 
byterian  congregations   who   have   to    strugjrle 
against     the     contaminating     and     destructive 
forces  that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  life  in 
a  mining  camp,  at  least  in  its  earlier  stages. 
In  such  a  country  as  ours,  if  there  is  any  one 
department   of   Christian   work   to   which    the 
loving  and  prayerful  sympathy  of  the  Church 
should  be  specially  given,  it  is  the  department 
of  Home  Missions. 
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Administbation  and  Finance.      . 

The  prosecution  of  this  important  work  is 
entnisted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  care 
of  two  committees,  the  one  in  the  East  having 
the  supervision  of  the  fields  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  while  the  other  is  responsible  for 
the  vast  district  that  stretches  from  Quebec  to 
the  Yukon. 

Wlien  a  Presbytery  has  ascertained  the 
amount  that  a  field  is  able  to  pay  for  a  mis- 
sionary's support,  it  makes  application  to  the 
Assembly's  Committee  for  such  a  grant  as  will 
secure  to  the  missionary  the  salary  he  is  en- 
titled to  receive.  Grants  are  paid  'half-yearly, 
but  only  after  full  reports  of  the  work  done 
during  tlie  preceding  six  months  have  been 
received  by  Presbyteries,  and  the  information 
they  contain  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Assembly's  Committee  by  the  Presbyterial 
Home  Mission  Conveners. 

The  money  required  to  carry  on  this  work 
IS  provided  by  the  Church  at  large,  and  the 
greatly  increased  contributions  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years  show  clearly  that  the  Church  is 
beginning  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
that  confronts  her,  and  the  importance  of  seiz- 
ing the  magnificent  opportunities  of  this  day 
of  grace  in  our  national  history. 

A  few  years  before  his  death^  tlie  late  Super- 
intendent of  Home  Missions  in  the  ISTorth- 
West  inaugurated  a  plan  for  deepening  the 
interest  in  Home  Mission  work  and  increas- 
ing   the    contributions  to  the   Home  Mission 
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Fund.  He  proposed  that,  in  return  for  a 
^-pec.  contribution  of  $250  per  annum,  for  at 
least  three  years,  a  mission  field  should  be 
assigned  to  such  special  contributor,  and  that 
ho  should  receive,  twice  a  year,  from  the  mh- 

T"  «^,j  '"  f''''^^'  ^  descriptive  account  of 
the  field  and  of  the  work  being  done  in  it. 
Ihe  plan  has  worked  admirably,  and  the  num- 
ber of  special  contributors  "—congregations 
Sabbath  Schools,  Young  People's  Sofiettfami 
r^   u   "l*''^,''^»''l«-amounts    now    to    nearly 

DiFPEBENT  Classes  op  Home  Missionaries. 
The  laborers  in  the  Home  :\rission  field  are 
of  three  elates:  (1)  Ordained  ministers  who 
undertake  to  serve  the  Church  in  the  Home 
.Mission  field  for  a  period  of  one,  two.  or  three 
years;  (2)  students  for  the  ministry,  who  are 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  mission 'fields  dur- 

n^l^^rTn,,"''-'".''"*^'  (3)  eatechists-layiMon 
of  matured  Christian  experience,  who  feel  calle" 

upon  to  devote  their  whole    time    to    active 
Christian  work. 

Stages  m  the  Development  of  a  Home 

Mission  Field. 
In  a  new  country  ne^v  settlements  are  con- 
tinually springing  up.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
vast  stretch  of  country  west  of  Lake  Superior 
was  spoken  of  as  "the  great  lone  land";  to- 
day ,t  has  hundreds  of  miles  of  railway  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitant.,  and  its 
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125  self-sustaining  congregations  are,  almost 
without  exception,  the  result  of  Home  Mission 
effort. 

When  a  few  families  have  settled  in  a  dis- 
trict, the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds  makes  pro- 
vision for  religious  services  being  carried  on 
amongst  them.  In  most  cases  a  student  is 
appointed  to  labor  in  the  field  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  and  the  people's  contributions 
towards  the  missionary's  support  are  supple- 
mented by  a  grant  from  the  Home  Mission 
Fund.  The  election  of  a  Board  of  Managers 
is  usually  the  first  step  taken  towards  a  per- 
manent organization ;  and  this  may  be  followed, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  children  and 
young  people  in  the  locality,  by  the  opening  of 
a  Sabbath  School  and  the  formation  of  a  Young 
People's  Society.  The  election  of  elders  and 
the  appointment  of  a  neighboring  minister  as 
interim  Moderator  of  Session  makes  the  organi- 
zation complete,  but  in  many  cases  this  final 
step  is  not  taken  till  the  growth  of  the  field 
has  warranted  the  appointment  of  an  ordained 
missionary. 

The  services  in  new  fields  are  held  in 
sorts  of  places — school  buildings, 
dwellings,  railway  stations,  stores,  bunk- 
houses  and  tents.  In  more  than  one  case  in 
the  far  West  the  first  religious  service  in  a 
mining  camp  has  been  conducted  in  a  saloon. 

The  erection  of  a  church  building  is  a  very 
important  but  sometimns  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  gratifying  progress  of  the  Church 
in  Western  Canada  has  been  due  in  no  small 
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degree  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Church  and 
Manse  Budd.ng  Fund,  from  which  loans  or 
grants  may  be  obtained  by  mission  fields  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  these  much-needed  build- 

The  second  stage  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment IS  reached  when  the  services  of  a  student 
are  replaced  by  those  of  an  ordained  mission- 
ary. A  field  cannot  be  advanced  to  the  status 
ot  an  ordained  missionary's  field  until  the 
peoples  contributions  towards  the  missionary's 

fn  7  ?""!!'  ^  "'  ^'^''  *3^000  P^r  annum. 
In  the  Synod  of  British  Columbia,  where  the 
missionary's  salary  is  somewhat  higher  than 
n  the  East  the  people  are  required  to  con- 
tribute not  less  than  $450.00.  These  figures 
may  seem   small,   but  during  the  year  I903 

mtof  the  people  ^n  Home  MUsion  fields  was 

onlPll,T  t^rongUut  the  whole  Church  Jas 
only  1^^.65  per  commtinicani . 

In  the  case  of  the  ordained  missionary   iust 
as  in  the  case  of  the  student  missionaij,  tho 
contributions   of  the  people  are  supplemented 
by  a  grant  from  the  Home  Mission  Fund     As 
the  people's  circumstances  improve  and  iheir 
contributions  increase,   the  grant  is  gradually 
diminished,   until  the  whole  of   the    mission- 
ary s  salary  is   provided  by  the  field.     Even 
then  the  process  of  development  is  not  com- 
pleted.      All  missionaries,  ordained  and  unor- 
damed    are  appointed  by  the  Home  Mission 
Committee,   and    however    fully  their  labors 
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relipious  work.      Tho  r\<,ht     t    u      •  " 

own-  ,„ini.ter  is  ..'    <  f/  ;:'  ;J-'r^  *"■■ 

ment,  and  X„   hat  1  ^'''"'"  ''^^^'^P" 

that  of  he  AuZlnfT,-  n  ^'^  ^^''''™  *« 
there  ., .  IvoTZT""  ^°'»"»."'-«-  W.ilc 
separate  funl,  te  :lrT"""n    "'*   *"" 

s:X:hr:r^-^--;^e*;j 

$450  on  Z  n»nister'g   stipend   at  least 

$50.00  plr%„rm  !'  "■■  T}'  »°  «"°^«nce  of 

the  liberality  ofT  "^^'   *°    stimulate 

care  so  tha  The  217  T^^^P*'"''  »"der  its 

need  for  a„;  ,rant  Tt  It  X^thTt  1^ I 
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•■•We,  in  it,  t„r„^<llf    Tr  °^  *^«  Church, 

This  is  the  way  in  P"'^'"' ''^°-'' 
Canada  is  beinjli "  J^'f  ,  *?«  Church  in 
'"g  life  of  th!  coitr'  '  '^^  ""'-"''^«- 
r-tali-ng  influences  of  Jhri,7'''''^  "'*  ^''^ 
'«  being  reh.ked  and  viSe  f  ""^  *"'*•  ^'ce 
P'--ence  of  the  Chulch  „ TT^^'  ''^  *« 
and  frontier  town  and  Iw        "^  ^e«lement 

are  being  kent  ;.  I  "•^ J"^™  home  and  friends 
^^theS?i^^.ti*/J:oI^.hon,eS 
Pe'^ona]  influence.  Hi^W  -a  .""^^''''^ary's 
We  are  being  kept  before  1  .f '^  "^  P»W>« 
a  rapidly  growiL T     *  .""^"''"^  "f  n-any 

earthly  hl'e^rienr""?;/"'   '"  -- 
the  angels,"  there  is  deen   •  V^^^n^  of 

«ons  coming  back  from  2  «&  "'"  ^'"^'^^^ 

This  is  the  oTv..;  i  ,  ^^  country." 
"Pon  the  h  arts^^J^.r'?  *''*'  ^'"^  -  %-g 
;-  this  yonng  I^ndiTC T  "'  ^'  ^^^^ 
for  the  Church,  work  for  S  ^  ''°"°*''^'  ^"'^ 
oved  ones  "in  difficulty  afd't^:  ^"'^  ^"^  ^*« 
for  God  and  for  eteSt^       ^'""Ptation,  work 

Ti-e  sheavea  of  good  fro.  the  field,  „,„•„,.. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BOME    MISSIONS    IN    TBE    MARITIME 
PROVINCES. 

Rev.    Thomas    Stewart,    B.D.,  Dartmouth, 

N.S. 

The  Maritime  Synod  covers  the  Provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
i-dward  Island,  with  Newfoundland,  Labra- 
dor, and  Bermuda. 

All  Home  Missions  in  that  territory  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Eastern  Home  Mission 
Committee. 

Our  mission  fields  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  we  have  two  classes  of  missionaries 
m  charge. 

The  first  stage  of  growth  is  seen  in  the 
mission  station,  weak,  generally,  in  numbers, 
and  always  in  finances,  and  ministered  to  by 
a  student  during  the  summer. 

On  or  before  an  appointed  day,  students 
m  theology,  and  those  in  the  University  who 
are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  and  wish 
to  be  employed  during  the  summer  in  the 
Home  Mission  field,  send  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  their  names,  a  statement  of 
their  college  standing,  and  a  reference  to  some 
Presbytery  which  has  approved  of  their  being 
80  employed.  * 


"'mom  /.v  j,^,„„j  M„p,.v.„„    „ 

ar"  apjx,intecl  as  seem,   b<.,rt      m  ^"'' 
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for.,  that  progress  is  s L  v  "1  'T'  *"''- 
goes  back  L  college  in  2  J'"  t  '''"^'"' 
J'"s  I'ecn  gained  12  '  ™"'=^'  °^  ™'"" 
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'5Ht  the  tide  will  turn  some 
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day,  and  so  we  work  on,  with  en  eye  not  to 
the  present  only,  but  to  the  future  also,  and 
try  to  make  sure  that  when  the  country  does 
fill  up  again,  it  will  be  already  in  possession 
of  Christ  and  the  Church. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  necessarily  inter- 
rupted— almost  spasmodic — nature  of  tlie  work 
done  by  students,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  population  increases  so  slowly,  and 
in  some  eases  grows  less,  mission  stations 
are  continually  coming  up  to  find  a  place  in 
the  other  class  of  fields  which  we  call  mission 
charges,  and  which  are  under  the  care  of 
ordained  missionaries. 

It  is  at  once  testimony  to  the  faithful  dili- 
gence of  the  students  who  cultivate  those 
fields  in  the  summer,  and  to  the  div-ne  origin 
of  the  Gospel  they  preach,  that  there  is  a 
story  of  progress  to  tell,  even  in  our  Eastern 
Home  Mission  field. 

^Vhen  a  mission  station  becomes  able,  or 
sufficiently  interested,  to  raise  $400  a  year  for 
the  support  of  a  missionary,  it  is  admitted  to 
tlie  higher  class  of  fields,  becomes  a  mission 
charge,  and  the  Presbytery  appoints  an  or- 
dained missionary  to  give  continuous  supply 
for  one  year,  or  more.  When  a  little  more 
progress  is  made,  so  that  the  people  can  raise 
$450  or  $.'500,  the  mission  becomes  a  congre- 
gation, the  people  call  the  minister  of  their 
clioice,  and  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
hands  them  over  to  the  care  of  the  Augmenta- 
tion Committee. 

Of  course,  the  mission  fields  of  both  kinds 
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\.\ry  a  greiit  deal.  One  missionary  may  have 
only  one  preaching  stati.jn,  where  he  preaches 
twice  every  Suiuhiy,  and  holds  a  prayer-meet- 
ing during  the  week;  another  has  seven  or 
eight  preaching  stations,  preaches  three  times 
every  Sunday  in  as  many  places,  and  holds 
two  or  three  meetings  during  the  week  in  still 
other  places.  One  may  visit  all  his  people  in 
one  day,  another  has  to  travel  a  hundred  miles 
or  more  in  order  to  see  every  family.  Yet 
some  of  the  most  scattered  fields  have  grown 
to  be  mission  charges  and  augmented  congre- 
gations. 

PnooBESs  IN   Ten  Years. 

Let  us  look  at  something  of  the  growth  of 
ten  years. 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  fifty-one  mission 
stations  with  student  missionaries.  Some  of 
them  were,  as  some  now  are,  congregations 
supplied  by  students,  because  ordained  minis- 
ters could  not  be  found.  Others  were  old  con- 
gregations that  had  become  run  down,  or  were 
suffering  from  temporary  paralysis.  But  we 
find  that  of  those  fifty-one  mission  stations, 
twenty  are  now  mission  charges  with  services 
all  the  year  round,  tvhile  seventeen  have 
grown  through  the  second  stage  of  missioQ 
existence  and  are  now  congregations,  two  of 
them  self-sustaining,  independent  even  of  the 
Augmentation  Fund.  Of  the  twenty-oTie 
fiohis  then  reported  under  the  care  of  ordained 
missionaries,  eleven  are  now  augmented  congre- 
gations, and   one  is  self-sustaining. 
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Besides  these,  tlierc  are  several  places  in 
which  work  hud  not  been  begun  ten  years  ago. 
where  now  wo  have  regular  congregations  .)r 
mission  chtirges. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  last  ton  years, 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  faithful  labors 
of  our  Home  missionaries,  wo  have  added  an 
average  of  two  eougregations  a  year  to  tlie 
Church. 

Except  in  tlio  neighborhood  of  the  Sydneys, 
where  growth  of  every  kind  has  been  recently 
so  rapid,  the  progress  in  our  mission  fields  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
John.  The  chief  cause  of  that  is  easily  seen. 
Tho  only  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions 
in  the  East,  Mr.  James  Ross,  was  appointed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  John  ten  years  ago. 
It  is  certainly  very  largely  due  to  this  wise 
appointment  that,  of  sixteen  mission  stations 
in  that  Proshytery  the  year  before  the  appoint- 
ment was  made,  eleven  arc  now  reported  as 
mission  charges  under  tho  care  of  ordained 
missionaries,  three  are  congregations,  and  only 
ono  remains  a  mission  station.  Yet  that 
Presbytery  reports  this  year  nineteen  mission 
stations,  worked  by  stuc  its,  and  fifteen  mis- 
sion charges,  with  ordained  missionaries. 

Last  year  six  of  our  mission  charges  became 
regtilar  congregations,  and  four  of  these  are 
in  tlic  Presbytery  of  St.  John.  It  is  estimated 
that  Homo  Missions  in  that  Presbytery  have 
added  1,750  families  to  the  Presbyterian 
Clnirch  in  ton  years.  Only  the  scarcity  of 
ministers  has  prevented  still  greater  advance. 
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for  several  fields  now  supplied  by  students 
are  ready  to  receive  ordained  missionaries  if 
tliey  could  l)o  found.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
neighboring  Presbytery  of  Aliramichi,  noting 
the  results  of  Mr.  Uoss's  watchful  diligence, 
asked  the  Assembly  this  year  that  the  missions 
in  that  Presbytery  also  be  placed  under  his 
oversight. 

Last  Yeae's  Wobk. 

In  1903,  we  had  in  the  whole  Synod  47 
students  working  in  as  many  mission  stations, 
preaching  at  139  places,  reaching  1,877  families 
and  1,442  communicants,  and  preaching  to  (i,3S8 
IK-'ople  every  Sabbath.  That  is,  our  student 
missionaries  reached  more  families  than  there 
are  in  the  Presbytery  of  Inverness,  or  Wallace, 
or  Quebec,  or  Brockville,  or  Presbyterian 
families  in  the  cities  of  Ilalifa.x  and  St.  John 
together;  and  preached  to  more  people  every 
Sunday  than  could  be  crowded  into  all  the 
Presbyterian  clmrches  in  Halifax.  And  what 
did  all  this  cost?  Th(  whole  cost  was  slightly 
less  than  the  income  of  one  church  in  Halifax, 
or  any  one  of  several  in  Montreal  or  Toronto. 
The  people  in  the  mission  citations  themselves 
paid  more  than  three-fourths  of  this.  They 
gave  more  than  three  dollar.^  lor  every  dollar 
paid  out  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund  to  help 
them.  In  almost  every  Presbytery  in  the 
Synod  there  are  single  congregations  that  paid 
more  for  their  ovnx  expenses  than  all  our  mis- 
sion stations  cost  the  Church. 

We  had  34  mission  charges  last  year,   6  of 
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which,  during  the  year,  attained  the  rank  of 
regular  congregations.  In  thtse  our  ordained 
niiggionaries  preached  in  1)2  phices,  to  4,040 
people  every  Sabbath,  reaching  1,535  families 
and  2,270  coniiiiuniciints,  of  whom  103  were 
added  to  the  roll  during  the  year. 

Thus  we  see  that,  taking  all  our  Home  Mis- 
sion work  tngetlicr,  wo  had  under  the  care  of 
our  missionaries  of  botli  classes,  o,i  J2  families, 
considerably  luore  than  there  are  in  the  whole 
Presbytery  of  Halifax,  and  nearly  as  many  as 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Princo  Edward  Island. 
The  number  of  >  ummunicants  was  3,712,  al- 
most exactly  the  same  number  as  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  ^.;..amichi,  and  the  Sabbath  attend- 
ance Wfs  11,028,  more  tiian  enough  to  fill 
twice  over  every  Presbyterian  church  in  Hali- 
fax. And  ail  tiiis  work  cost  the  Church  less 
th'.n  fifty  cents  jwr  family,  about. thirty  cents 
for  each  coniraunicaiit,  in  the  Synod. 

Surely,  all  this  shovvg  the  importance  of  our 
mission  work  in  the  East.  An  elephant  is  a 
great  deal  bigger  tlian  a  sparrow,  but  the 
sparrow's  heart  is  just  as  important  to  that 
active  little  bird  as  the  elephant's  heart  is  to 
him.  If  our  Church  here  in  the  East  is  to 
be  healthy  and  prosperous,  we  must  care  dili- 
gently and  liberally  for  our  Home  Missions. 

Easterij  Givino  for  the  West. 

But  while  we  do  what  we  can  for  the  work 
specially  entrusted  to  u.s  liere,  wo  ought  to  be, 
and  are,  interested  also  in  the  larger  field  of 
tlie  West,  and  the  gifts  of  the  East  for  that 
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work  are  increasing.    Between  the  gifts  of  the 
living  and  bequests  of  the  dying,  we  sent  last 
year  to  the  Western  ilonie  Mission  Committee 
•  over  $5,500,  that  is,  nearly  one  dollar  for  every 
two  d.illars  that  our  own  -ork  cost.     That  is 
not  too  much.     It  ought  to  increase  from  year 
to  year   because,  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
demands  of  tlio  Western  work  will  be  growing 
greater  in   proportion   to  those  of    tho    P:«st 
in  otlier  days  lands  were  won   for  God  and 
frc-dom    by   desperate   and   dreadful    fighting 
it  13  given  to  us  to-day  to  keep  for  Christ  and 
cleanness   the  best   land   under   the  sun.      No 
patriotism  was  ever  more   practical,  nor  had 
piety  ever  a  better  chance  to  prove  itself,  than 
the  patriotism  and  piety  called  for  in  Canada 
to-dny,    and   we  have    not    t,.  choose  between 
them.     The  interests  of  our  country  and  the 
glory  of  God  go  together.    We  are  called  to  see 
that  the  multitudes  who  enter  the  land   are 
met    and    governed  with   the  happy  freedom 
and   swift   certainty   of    British    justice,    and 
supplied  with   the  Gospel    of    Jesus   Christ 
preached  in  all  its  plainness  and  purity     And 
since  East  and  West   are  one  land— destined 
to  be  ever  more  firmly  welded  into  a  compact 
nnit   in  the  great  Empire-we  here  are  glad 
to  do  what  we  can  to  push  on  westward  the 
same  blessings  our  fathere  owed  to  the  Mother- 
land.    No  n,a„  p„jj  gp^jjj  ^^^^^  ^^  strength 
to-day  to  better  purpose  for  the  good  of  Canada 
and  the  Empire  than  in  supporting  vigorously 
tin  work    of    our    Home  Missions,   East  and 
\V  est. 
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Present  State  and  Needs. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  wo  had  a  debt 
of  over  $1,600.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  practically  wiped  out.  We  would  be 
happier  over  tliis  if  it  was  not  for  the  way  in 
which  this  burden  was  removed.  Our  ex- 
penses would  have  been  greater,  and  perhaps 
our  debt  might  have  been  increased,  if  we  had 
been  able  to  get  all  the  ordaineil  missionaries 
wanted.  Wo  are  not  inclined  to  rejoice  at  the 
removal  of  debt  when  we  realize  the  cost  to 
tho  missions  at  which  our  relief  has  come. 
We  spent  less  money  because  several  fields  that 
were  ready,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
ordained  missionaries,  could  not  get  them,  ad 
so  had  to  remain  another  year  in  the  ])03ition 
of  mission  stations,  with  preaching  in  sum- 
mer only. 

So  it  must  not  l)e  imagined  that  less  money 
will  meet  our  needs  this  year.  We  shall  prob- 
ably need  iiiore.  It  will  be  a  great  joy  to 
tlio  Comn;ittoe,  and  an  honor  to  the  Church, 
if  no  field  is  left  without  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church  from  lack  of  nioncj'. 

But,  more  than  money,  we  need  men.  We 
want  young  men  with  sound  physical  health, 
clear  brains,  good  common-sense,  a  high  idea 
of  the  value  of  tlie  human  soul,  much  love 
of  God  and  no  love  of  gold.  We  want  men 
who  honsstly  l>elieve  that  all  have  sinned,  that 
sin  is  ruin,  that  the  only  escape  from  sin  is 
by  surrender  to  Jesus  Christ.  We  want  men 
who  will  make  it  their  life's  work  to  preach 
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Christ's  Gospel,  and  who  arc  ready  to  make 
the  moat  thorough  preparation  possible  for 
that  work.  Here  is  a  oall  to  boys  and  young 
men  of  the  right  kind.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Ross,  with  reference  to  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
John,  we  may  say  of  the  whole  field,  "  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  fifteen  fields  are  without 
any  supply  during  the  winter.  There  is  an 
insufficient  supjjly  of  minister*  to  fill  regular 
congregations,  and  consequct'y  the  weak  mis- 
sion stations  are  the  firt  to  suffer.  Our  need 
at  the  present  time  is  a  goodly  number  of 
young  men,  just  fresh  from  college,  full  of 
missionary  zeal  and  bpirit,  ready  and  willing 
to  go  anywhere  and  do  any  thin  -  for  the  souls 
of  men  and  the  glory  of  God.  Let  us  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  lie  will  send  more 
laborers  into  His  harvest." 
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HOME  MISSIONS  IN  ONTARIO  AND 
QUEBEC. 

Rev.  Eobt.  H.  Warden,  D.D. 

In  the  year  1831  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  met  in  the  City  of 
Kingston,  and  divided  the  country  into  four 
Presbyteries,  that  of  Quebec  with  six  minis- 
ters Glengarry  with  four  ministers,  Bathurst 
with  four  ministers,  and  York  with  five  minis- 
ters, and  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
plan  "  for  missionary  exertion,"  which  at  a 
subsequent  stage  reported,  and  upon  its  recom- 
mendation a  Mission  Committee  was  appointed 
and  power  given  to  it  to  collect  funds  and 
designate  one  or  more  missionaries.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  attempt  in  the  direction 
of  Home  Mission  Work  on  the  part  of  a  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ontario  or  Quebec,  but 
nothing  practical  came  out  of  it. 

In  the  following  year  the  Synod  formed  the 
Presbytery  of  Quebec  into  a  Committee  on 
Missions,  with  power  to  collect  funds,  and  the 
members  of  the  other  Presbyteries  were  in- 
structed to  form  a  "conjoint  committee,"  with 
a  ^ew  to  united  missionary  operations. 

In  the  year  1834  the  Synod  eet  apart  the 
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Rev.  William  Rintoul  as  missionary  and  cor- 
e  pond,„g  secretary.      Mr.  Ri„to„f  .l^^, 

the  actual    begmning   „f    Presbyterian  Home 
Mission  work  in  the  conntiy.     On  the  rSom 

Provmcial  Superintendent  of  Missions.'.'  three 
missionaries  were  appointed,  not,  however    to 

thTdLt'''^'  'r-*"  P-^t--:  to  act  unde: 
the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  Presbytery 
and  to  give  ser^•ices  wherever  openings  occurred 
in  the  following  year   eaeb  Presbytery  was 
.n^rxicted  to  form  a  Mission  CommifteeVi 
own    to  report  annually  to  the  Synod  through 
he  Mission  Secretary,  and  each  Presbytery  was 
to  raise  tb«  necessary  money  for  the  casing 
on  of  the  work  within  its  own  bounds 

In  the  year  1841  a  General  Committee  on 
Missions  within  the  bounds  of  the  Sy^od  wa^ 
appointed,  and  in  their  first  report,    Snll 
to  the  Synod,  in  1842,  (the  first  Home  mTsS 
report  published),  they  refer  to  the  organiza   o; 
of  mission  stations  and  districts,  as  well  as  toT 
establishment  of  Missionary  Asso  iZns  in  tl 
organized  churches.    They  specially  dwelt  Jon 
■  C    ''\f  "^;"g    insufficiency    of   missionary 
aborers,"  and  asked  power  to  avail  themsely^ 
of  the  services  of  the  Rey.  John  Bayne  of  Gait 
m  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  ' 

A  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  Synod  for  sev- 
eral years  thereafter  clearly  indicates  that  c  m- 
paratively  httle  Home  Mission  work  w^ 
accomplished  because  of  the  difficulty  S 
securing  ministers   or   missionaries.       In  the 
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earlier  year.,  in  the  history  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  a  largo  number  of  immigrants  were 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Many  of  these  were  upwards  of  a  year  in  the 
country  before  being  visited  by  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  first  minis- 
ter to  visit  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
settled  were  connected  with  some  other  branch 
of  the  church.  Very  naturally,  and  very 
properly,  these  Presbyterians  attended  the 
services  of  such  ministers,  av  1  in  the  course 
of  time  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  churches 
represented  by  them,  so  that  to-day  many  of 
the  active  members  and  office  liearers  of 
other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  were 
originally  Presbyterians,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  continued  so,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  difficulty  in  securing  ministers  to 
supply  Gospel  ordinances  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  settled.  Some  of  the  older  of 
our  people  delight  to  entertain  the  rising  genera- 
tion by  telling  of  the  occasional  visits,  at  length- 
ened intervals,  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  in 
their  earlier  years  in  the  country,  who  came  for 
the  purpose  of  baptizing  their  children  and 
administering  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

Vigorous  efforts  appear  to  have  been  made 
to  secure  a  supply  of  ministers  from  the  Old 
World,  and,  as  a  result,  quite  a  number  of 
earnest,  evangelical  men  found  their  way  to 
Canada  and  rendered  most  efficient  service. 
It  soon  became  manifest,  however,  that  if  the 
work  were  to  be  overtaken  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  raise  up  a  native  ministry,  and  Queen's  Col- 
ege,     Kingston,     and,     later,     Ju.ox     CoIIco-o 
loronto,  were  brought  into  existouc.,  and  witirin' 
a  few  years  a  decided  improvement  was  manifest 
m  the  growth  of  the  Ch„™h.     Xew  iields  were 
organized  all  over  the  country,  and  for  the  last 
forty  years  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  its  several  branches  has  been 
an  aggressive  missionary  church  and  in  thefore- 
tront   m  supplying  gospel   ordinances   to   the 
most  remote  settlements  throughout  the  land. 

A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  of 
Home  Missions  after  the  union  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbytrian  Church 
sections,  m  1861. 

rw?"  fj"^* '"^^''"g  of  Synod  of  this  United 
Church-the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church-a 
central  Home  Mission  Committee  was  appointed 

Dominion.  The  total  number  of  charj^es  in  con- 
nection with  the  united  Church  was  242.  The 
theT  of"  ^.'''""'^ttee  reported  that  during. 
Ae  year  22  probationers  and  22  students  had 
been  employed  in  the  Home  Mission  field  The 
amount  received  for  Home  Missions  from  the 
congregations  of  the  Church  during  the  voar 
was  $847.20  and  in  addition  a  grant  fromie 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland^.f  $730.  Tllo 
total  contributions  of  the  church  that  vear  for 
Home   Missions,    including   money   raised     in 

The  first  statistical  report  which  appears  in 
connection  with  the  Home  Mission  work  of  tl.e 
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Canada  Presbyterian  Church  was  in  the  year 
1864.  There  were  then  89  mission  stations, 
77  of  which  were  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  12  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  n.imes 
of  these  are  given,  and  it  is  interestinr-  to 
know  that  all  of  those  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario with  the  excepiion  of  3,  and  all  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  with  the  exception  of  4, 
are  now  self-supporting  congregations,  and  some 
of  them  among  the  strongest  congregations  of 
the  diurch. 

In  the  same  year  the  Presbyterian  Church 
f)f  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  reported  121  congregations  and  20 
mission  stations.  All  of  these  missions,  with 
one  exception,  are  now  self-supporting  charges. 
The  total  revenue  that  year,  in  both  branches 
of  the  Church,  for  Home  Missions,  was  less  than 
$5,000. 

In  those  days,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
even  yet,  the  church  was  greatly  indebted  to 
the  students  of  our  Theological  Seminaries  for 
the  supply  of  her  mission  fields.  Without  the 
.services  of  these  students  in  the  summer  half- 
year,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep 
our  people  together  in  many  parts  o^'  the  coim- 
try  and  the  practical  training  aoquiivd  in  tbo 
mission  fields  in  their  student  days  was  found 
most  helpful  in  after  years,  imbuing  the  stu- 
dents with  the  missionary  spirit,  and  in  other 
respects  fitting  them  for  their  life  work. 

In  1875  the  several  branches  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  were  united.  The  Home 
Mission  work  was  then  divided  into  two  parts: 
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that  in  tlie  Maritime  Provinces  with  a  com- 
mittee  and  fund  of  its  own,  Icnown  as  the  East- 
ern   Section,    and    that   of  the   Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  westward  to  the  Pacific 
known  as  the  Western  Section. 

At  the  date  of  this  union  there  were  169 
mission  fields  in  the  Western  Section,  18  of 
vvhich  were  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  138  in 
he  Province  of  Ontario,  12  in  Manitoba,  and 

tio"  'f\  ?;'""''''••  Th^  t°**l  --tnbu- 
tions  on  behalf  of  the  fund,  deducting  Old 
Country  grants  amounted  to  $25,600,  of  which 
?10,657  were  for  augmented  or  supplemented 
congregations,  and  $14,943  for  Home  Mission 
work  proper. 

The  Home  Mission  and  Augmentation  Funds 
were  then  one.  At  this  date  there  were  86 
augmented  congregations,  8  of  which  were  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  78  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  Of  die  169  mission  stations,  and 
86  augmented  congregations  on  the  list  in  1876 
178  are  now  self^upporting  charges. 

TTnn!"  M*'  ""'""  "^  ^^^^-  *e  progress  of 
Home  Mission  work  in  the  Western  Section  of 
the  Church  has  l,oen  very  marked.  The  mis- 
^on  field  has  moved  westward  with  rapid  pace. 
W  ground  has  been  broken,  especiallv  in  the 
Province  of  Qu.boc,and  i„  the  Ottawa,  TFastings 
Setlr  f^-^^B,?-  -''  Algoma  district^ 
i     U      li"'^  ^""^  "^  '^"^  ''■'^'^^■"'^  fields  i" 

I  and  fr  °""''i  ^°^'  "'■•'•  ""  the  other 
hand^  the  mission  fields  in  the  whole  of  West- 
em  Ontario,  outside  of  the  districts  named,  have 
become  self-supporting    charges,   and    at    the 
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present  time  there  are  no  missions  in  the 
Presbyteries  of  London,  Samia,  Stratford, 
Huron,  Maitland,  and  Bruce,  where  thirty 
years  ago  our  Home  Mission  field  chiefly 
centred. 

The  growth,  however,  has  been  especially  in 
the  new  Western  Provinces,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  comparative  statement: 

1875         1894 
Synods 0  2 

Presbyteries 1  20 

Self-supporting  congregations  . .  2  126 

Augmented  congregations 0  47 

Mission  fields 12  312 

Preaching  stations 32  884 

Communicants 240  6,780 

Families   329  7,771 

Rapid,  however,  as  has  been  the  growth  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  will  be 
much  more  in  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  last  three  years  alone  we  have  opened 
167  new  fields,  embracing  390  preaching 
s  :tions,  and  the  almost  certainty  is  that  in  ten 
years  the  number  of  self-supporting  congrega- 
tions west  of  Lake  Superior  will  have  increa'-ed 
to  at  least  300. 

The  total  contributions  of  our  people  for 
Home  Mission  work  proper,  in  the  Western 
Section  of  the  Church,  V,ave  gone  up  from 
$14,943,  in  1876,  to  $130,000  last  year,  in- 
cluding contributions  for  the  work  of  the 
Students'  Missionary  Societies. 

While  in  future  years  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  expansion  of  Homo  Mission  work 
will  be  largely  in  the  newer  Provinces  to  the 
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iiers,  and   will    necessitate   the    formation   nf 

nex t  fl  ,1^"'^''.'^  '•^!'«°"  *«  ^-^Pect  that  in  the 
next  te  v^ears  the  mission  fields  in  New  On- 
tario will  more  than  double  in  number      The 

vX:  t '"  """  *'""•''  "-y  not  so  rapid. 
»y est,  yet  it  is  incumbent    on  the  Church  tn 

Silt'  tr^  *"  -«*" "' "-  ™» 

oJicism  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  necessity  of  vigorously  prosecuting  this 
work  IS  evident.  Settlements  left  without  the 
Gospel  soon  begin  to  show  signs  oj  dZl  t 
moral  tone  and  spiritual  life,  "^h    neg'S    5 

ttr%T^-'*''^P-P'-"*^?West 
em  States  of  America,  as  is  well  known    has 

united    Stat^is    are    non^hurchgoers    and    in 
the  Western  States  the  number  is  greatt  S 

T.  1-  '^''-    ^^  *«  »«-«'•  --i  more  spaL  ! 
settled  districts  of  our  country  are  Zhf       I 

we  must  cultivate    the   religTouTSe^rS 

Sd  inleM'tTn'th"^  '^^^    "^^^  ^^^^ 

Mission  wolf  '^^Z       ^  prosecution  of  Home 

"°"  work.    More  especially  has  this  been 
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the  case  in  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  our 
people  have  generously  contributed  in  increas- 
ing amounts  from  year  to  year,  the  money 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work;  and,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  men  have  been  raised  up 
so  that,  instead  of  having  only  partial  supply 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  the  majority  of  our  fields 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  now  under  the  care 
of  ordained  missionaries,  who  are  not  only 
able  to  dispense  ordinances,  but  who  give  con- 
tinuous supply  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  during 
thp  whole  year. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
JJOME  umsioNs  ly  Manitoba  and  tub 

NORTH-WEST  TBRRITOHIEa 

Eev.  W.  Patbick,  D.D. 

Extent  of  Territory. ^T,.^^  up  ^  f 

(  nn«,  a  and  yon  will  have  no  difficulty  in  Ld- 

Alberta  Saskatchewan  and  Athabaska.  Bear 
.n  mmd,  however,  that  the  district  assigned  to 
the  Synod  of  Manitoba  and  the  NorT-West 
does  not  raclude  Alberta,  which  belongs  to  the 
hyno<l  of  Bntish  Columbia  and  AlbortTButif 

of  the  Synod,  a  large  part  of  Ontario  has  to 

i^lu      "".  "'■  1"  "^^  ^^'""^'^^y  of  Superior 
embraced  wuhm  its  bounds.    Some  idea  of 
e  exten    of  the  Synod  may  be  gathered  fr«m 
the  fact  that  it  stretches  from  White  River 
m  Ontario,  on  the  east,  to  Walsh,  on  the  we,t' 
a  disUmce  by  rail  of  1,315  miles;  and  from' 
the  boundary  of    the    United  States,  on  the 
south,  as  far  northward  as  settlement  has  gone 
Prince    Albert     in    Saskatchewan,    may    be 
regarded  as  the  most  northerly  limit.      Kee- 

ony  by  the  hunter  and  the  trapper,  and 
Athabaska  is  only  beginning  to  i^Le  any 
population  to  speak  of.    The  few  Presbyterians 
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in  that  district  are  under    tlie   cliargo   of  the 

niDst  wostcrly  Synod. 

FertilUij. — Tho  area  just  described,  with  the 
exception  of  tlio  district  of  Superior,  possesses 
a  soil  of  roniarknbie  fertility,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  farming.  Wheat  of  tho  highest 
quality  can  1hi  raised  with  tlie  least  possible 
expenditure  of  labor.  Oats,  barley  and 
other  grains  grow  luxuriantly.  In  fact 
there  aro  no  products  of  tho  temperate 
zone  wliieli  may  not  be  raised  with  advantage 
in  the  deep,  rich  loam  of  the  prairies.  Vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  reach  a  size  which  astonishes 
an  observer  unaccustomed  to  die  wealth  of  the 
soil.  The  smaller  fruits  abound,  and  the 
market  gardener  in  tho  neighborhood  of  the 
largest  towns  has  a  ready  sale  for  nil  he  can 
raise. 

AgricnUiirc. — Agriculture,  then,  is  the  chief 
industry  of  the  territory  constituting  the 
Synod.  Manufactiires  barely  exist  at  present, 
but  even  if,  through  the  introduction  of  elec- 
trical enoriiv  furnished  bj'  the  many  falls  on 
our  rivers  they  multiplied  ever  so  much,  the  soil, 
with  its  bountiful  response  to  the  labor  expended 
upon  it,  would  still  be  occupied  by  thousands  of 
prosperous  fanners.  It  is  known  that  the 
finest  wlieat  in  the  world  can  be  grown  on  the 
prairies  of  Canada,  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
cultivable  area  is  so  great  that  the  larger  portion 
of  the  entire  wheat  demand  of  the  world  could 
be  met  by  its  harvests.  The  extraordinary  expan- 
sion of  Winnipeg;  the  rapid  development  of 
other  towns  and  villages ;  the  many  new  villages 
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wringing  up  i„  all  directions;  the  extewion  of 
railways ;  the  multiplication  of  elevators,  are  all 

okens  of  the  wealth  hidden  in  the  soil.  It  is 
known,  too,  that  even  Manitoba  itself  is  but 
l>cg.uning  to  fill  „p  in  the  rontro  and  sov,l,  for 
ite  whole  population  does  not  excce.l  :l,at  of 
Montreal,  and  that  the  Territories  am  >,t  in 
the.r  infancy.  Perhaps  not  one  Dr.,,..).  ,,.,rl, 
of  he  land  fit  for  the  plough  ha^  '...,,.  Ir-.u^hi 
•inder  cultivation.  The  recogn.ti.m  r.f  ,1*-. 
truths  18  bringing  an  ever-incr.ming  „u,r,bcr 
of  settlers  into  tJie  Sj-nod. 

Immigration.-mt  it  is  only  recenllv  tUu 
these  facts  have  become  common  pr„,...-.y 
For  years  the  volume  of  settlement  wa.  scanty 
Now  It  IS  full  and  rapid.  Immigrants  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world  a«)  seeking  tieir 
fortune  in  the  West.    The  influx  from  Ontario 

Tf,      1  ^r?T    ^'"""''•'^    '^    continuous. 
Then  the  Motherland  has  come  to  understand 
the  opportunities  offered  her  children   in   the 
newer  portions  of  the  Dominion.       English 
Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh    are    emigrating  here  in 
large    numbers,   and    each    new    settler    will 
mevitably  be  followed  by  others.    The  agricul- 
ural  laborer  and  the  small  farmer  have  learned 
that  here  a  reward  is  given  to  industry  and 
Anft  which  the  Mother  Country  cannot  possibly 
bestow;    and  the  capable  artisan  undeVstands 
that  he  can  here  carry  his  intelligence  and  skill 
to  a  profitable  market,  and  that  he  can  bring 
up  his  household  under  conditions  more  favor- 
able to  health  and  morals  than  is  possible  at 
home.    It  18  an  even  more  significant  fact  that 
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the  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain  have  begun 
to  look  to  Canada  as  affording    a   sphere  for 
theiu  and  their  children ;  and  their  intelligence, 
culture  and  refinement  will  make  a  noteworthy 
addition   to    the    welfare    of   the   community. 
-British  capital,  too,  is  seeking  in\estments  of 
all  kinds,    having  k-arued   tliat   the   return   is 
solid  and  certain.     Hardly   less   important  is 
tlie  immigration  from  the  United  States.    This 
IS  a  new   phenomenon.     Liirgc  numbers  have 
come  into  the  West  during  the  past  two  years, 
and   there-   is  great  likelihood   tliat   the  move- 
ment will  steadily  develop.     Again,  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  for  generations  sent  their 
surplus  swarms  to  this  continent.     For  many 
years  tlio  United  States  was  almost  their  only 
goal :    then    Canada   was   mentioned  to  th(     , 
and  for  some  years  the    amount    of    foreign 
immigration  has  been  great.     Two  bodies  came 
here   in   thousands,   tlie   Mennonites    and    the 
Doukhobors.      The     Mennonites,   a    sect   hold- 
ing   Baptist    and    Quake  views,   are    distin- 
guished lor  their  diligence,  thrift  and  elevated 
morals.     They  speak  the  German  tongue  and 
occupy  a  part  of  southern  Manitoba    and,  like 
their     co-religionists     elsewhere,     are     almost 
exclusively  farmers.        The  other  sect    is  the 
Doukhobors,  who  have  more  than  once  drawn 
public  attention  by  their  fanatical  views  and 
conduct.       They    are    an    illiterate    group   of 
Russian  jjcasants,  liolding  peculiar  and  heterr)- 
dox  religious  opinions,  but  trustworthy,  sober 
and  laborious.     Tliey  are  settled  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yorkton. 
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The     Scandinavian     races— Swedes      ivr., 
wegians  and  Icelanders— ,.„       ""eaes,     Nor- 

l^Jonging  to  these  npnr^i  *^  numbers 

t"  Ix)  also  vrrv  r,,.  -^  "'"^^  «'■<'  said 

they  will  speTdii; Torn     i  5"  """"'  ''"''' 

form     the   UrJL  T    '       ^^  '^°  "•^'  a'-'eaJj 

•  m,   me  largest  foreign   element        Ti        i 

they  are  uneducated,  and  exS  ?^V'"^'' 

standard  of  life  than  M?.M      r       ™"'''  '"^" 
Germar    fl,       .  ^Scandinavian  and  the 
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the  West.  The  leading  towns  partake  more  or 
less  of  this  cosmopolitan  character,  but  in  the 
country  districts  the  foreigners  reside  generally 
in  colonies  of  their  own.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Mennonites  and  Doukhobors,  but  scarcely 
less  so  of  the  Euthenians ;  it  is  also  true  of  the 
Hungarians,  the  Finns,  and  of  many  Scan- 
dinavians. 

What  the  Church  is  Doing. — AVhat  now  is 
I  he  provision  made  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  the  population  of  the  Synod  ?  That  popula- 
tion may  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  six 
hundred  thousand.  According  to  the  latest 
returns  the  families  belonging  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  number  13,633,  and  the  single 
persons  to  5,r>r>9.  The  charges  of  all  kinds 
cannot  be  much  short  of  300.  Of  mission  fields, 
strictly  so-called,  there  are  180  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking people— 55  of  these  are  under 
ordained  ministers  and  are  virtually  congre- 
gations, the  remaining  125  being  supplied  by 
students  and  catechists;  but  the  latter  class  is 
a  very  small  one.  The  stations  ministered  to 
by  students  and  catechists  have  regular  service 
throughout  the  summer,  and  many  of  them 
during  the  winter  as  well;  but  in  winter  some 
of  the  newer  and  more  remote  stations  have  less 
frequent  services. 

Among  the  Euthenians  are  four  ordained 
ministers  of  our  Churdi,  two  of  them  medical 
men  as  well,  who  labor  in  the  districts  of 
Teulon,  Sifton,  Ethelbert  and  Crooked  Lakes. 
Besides,  there  are  eight  of  their  own  country- 
men serving  among  them   as  colporteurs,   and 
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three  others  are  about  to  be  appointed.  These 
V.U  eve.7  district  in  which  Athenians  are 
se  tted,  and  as  they  are  nearly  all  ordaine" 
ministers  of  the  Independent  Greek  Church 
they  not  only  sell  copies  of  the  Scriptures  buJ 
preach  and  dispense  ordinances  as  well.  Two 
ordamed    ministers     labor    among    tl.e    Hun- 

Zr^r'  '  *'"'  "  '^'"^  ^°"^''*  f-  '"  take 
cnarge  of  a  congregation  near  Rosthern. 

rhe    Church's    Policy.-lhesc    figures    and 
^tatemenl.   call   for  some  observatioS.      tS 

se   led  policy  of  our  Church  regarding  evan- 
gelization.      Wherever     populatfon    go's     the 
Church  goes.    It  does  not  ask  whether  L  minis- 
tra  ions  are  invited;  it  knows  they  are  needed, 
and    needed    most    of    all  when  they  are  no 
sought  after,  and   accordingly,   it  ne^er  waii 
to  be  consulted.     Further,  the  Church  seeks  to 
be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  settlers 
of  foreign  birth,  and  endeavors  to  render  them 
any  service  she  can.    Oceasi.nally.  she  has  been 
able  to  provide  them  with   ministers  of  their 
own  race  and  language.     She  has  also  sought 
to  diffuse  education  among  them.     For  instance 
-^ho  set  up  schools  for  the  Ruthenians  an.l  tl.e 
Doukhobors   before   the  state   took  any  action 
as  to  their  instruction.     X„r  has  she  made  any 
effort   to  bring  these  settlers  within  the  pale 
of  I  rosbyterianism.     Her  endeavor  is    rather 
to  create  a   respect  and    contidencc    in     the.-!? 
tore.gn   settlors    for    the    Christianity   of  the 
land;  to  let  them  know  that  they  are  "regarded 
as  tolluw-citizens  and  brethren. 
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Dr.    James    Robertson.— Thh     spirit     and 
policy  are  largely  the  creation  of  the  lato  Dr. 
Robertson,   to  whom   the  Church   of  the  West 
owes  its  extension  and  development  more  than 
to  any  other  man.     A  Scottish  Highlander  by 
birth,  educated  in  Toronto  University,  Prince- 
ton,  N.J.,   and   Union,   N.Y.,   he   was  called 
in   1874,   after   a  short  ministry  in  Norwich, 
Ontario,   to  be  the  first  minister  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  church   in  Winnipeg.     There  he 
learned  to  know  the  West,  with  its  needs  and 
possibilities.     Seven  years  later  he  was  chosen 
to  the  newly-instituted  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Home  Missions,  a  position  which  placed  him 
■n  charge  of  one  of  the  greatest  Plome  Mission 
enterprises  of  the  world.     Never  was  a   man 
better    qualified    for    his  work.       He    thought 
nothing  of  exposure,  hardship,  toil,  if  only  he 
could  help  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
His  influence  spread  throughout  the  West  until 
ho  came  to  be  called  its  apostle.     He  convinced 
the  Church  that  there  was  great  danger  that 
Canada     might    be    cursed,   like    the" United 
States,  with  a  wild  West,  and  he  persuaded  •' 
to  resolve,   like  himself,   that  bv  the  grace   if 
God  this  should  not  be.     And  so  it  became  a 
maxim  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  tliat  no 
settlers   should   be   left   imtended.      To  obtain 
money  for  these    purposes   was   not   easy;    io 
obtain  men  hardly  less  difficult,  and  often  more 
so;    but    all    obstacles  went  <lown   before    the 
faitli  and  energy  of  the  Sui)erintendent.     He 
visited  other  lands.  ,„„]    wherever  he  went  he 
tauglu  his  hearers  to  fool  as  he  felt  regarding 
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work    to 


loved    but"  "T'/^  ''"'"    '"'  ""^  ^-^e  hi 

P-ent  Superintendent^  Milr  J  Mat 
When    Dr.     Kobertson   died    it   was  felt  that 

':"srl  '"  :  ^^r--^'^  -'PeHntendent  t 
the  Synod  and  all  eyes  turned  towards 
Mr    tarm.ehael,   of  Rej,i„,,   wl.o  had  beo.^e 

"nn.stor  there  in  1890.  and  who  had  \v^Z 

onfidenee  and  respect  of  his  follow  J  „    ters 

by   h.s  ohan,oter,    attainment,    iudg„,ent   Z 

ca   ed    hin  •^^"""""       The    Assembly 

called    hm,    unanimously  and  heartily  to  the 

-an    ,x,st    and  the  hi,h  expectation.;  f Ltd 

.-Kard.„^  h„„  have  been  an.plv  justified      He 

f  eularly    ,ts    self-sustainin.i;    consregati.,ns     to 

.arge  t  e„,elves  in  a  ,,,,;„,  ,^J^  ^^  ^ 

:i-.  .y  of  home  evangelization.     .Vor  has  he  bee,! 

-afferent  to  the  interests  of    the    fo^^ 

.0  have  come  among  us.     Like  his  predeceror 

I'o  has  always  .lealt  with  these  in  „   .enerou^ 

nd  eathol,c  spirit,  and  he  therefore  c^,  S 

their  confidence.  ""-mas 

The  nature  of    Home  Mission   work  in   the 

Synod  cannot  l>e  better  ill„.t,,,ted  than  Iv  an 

extract  from  the  iournal  of  ,he  SuponntendenT: 

One  day   was  spent   in    the   Saskatchewan 
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district,  in  a  new  field  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Thomson.  In  this  field  there  are  five  preach- 
ing stations.  On  Friday  morning  I  met  Mr. 
Thomson  near  the  Saskatcliewan  River,  and 
drove  through  two  of  his  stations,  calling  on 
some  of  his  people;  in  the  first  one,  visited  in 
the  afternoon,  finding  out  their  attitude  towards 
'ho  work,  and  their  prospects  of  growth  in  the 
.car  future,  and  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  support  the  mission;  reached  the  station 
farthest  north  in  the  evening,  where  we  stayed 
all  night.  Next  day  we  called  on  several 
families  in  tlie  station  and  then  drove  to  another 
appointment,  a  distance  of  twent3'-five  miles. 
Sunday  morning  I  took  the  service  at  Jack 
Fish  station,  the  last  station  visited.  The  day 
was  wet  and  the  congregation  wa.s  very  small. 
After  service  I  proposed  the  building  of  a 
church,  and  made  arrangements  for  having  it 
more  fully  disc\i-:ied  at  a  congregational  meet- 
ing to  be  held  later.  Reached  the  next  appoint- 
ment, twenty-two  miles  away,  at  half-past  four 
in  the  afterntx)n,  and  found  a  fairly  good  con- 
gregation present  despite  the  weatlier.  Made 
arrangements  in  thit-  field  for  support  sufficient 
to  pay  the  salary  of  the  minister  with  the  grant 
offered  by  the  Presbytery.  Field  in  excellent 
condition  considering  its  age;  well  satisfie('. 
with  the  missionary.  There  is  sufficient  wof: 
for  two  men ;  immigrants  arc  coming  in  to  thi^ 
district;  the  C.  X.  R.  is  being  built  throng  i 
it,  and  a  town  of  importance  will  likely  spring 
up  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan 
opposite  Battleford.     Next  spring  this  mission 
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Will  be  divided  into  two 
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r'f  ™|f-_Monda,  and  Tue«d 
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a  full  reooi-f    r,f    ,1     .  -l^resbytery 

Lumsden  to   K     ^""''''^.'"-''''"g.  drove  from 

-Ht^^^Sd^i^r^f^S;^^^:; 

S.;:dTS£rsfi:9^- 

Asked  the  e.f,.rtion  '"     '"°^   ^''"'''''• 

Canvassed   d.r  *'V"P1'°"  ^  missionary, 
"•"vasieu   uiu   people    of     Knnv     r\.      i 

t-"ous  work,  shoi  ;.!„./;:  "f^-^  r 

arisB  in   fK„  " "  ■''   <l""^'^'ious   tLat 

"ise  m  the  management    of    our  fields;   the 
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distances  to  be  traversed;  the  diflficulties  to  be 
overcome;  ihe  courage  of  our  preachers  and 
of  their  flocks. 

Conveners  of  Home  Mission  Committees. 

Both  the  past  and  the  present  superintendents 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  help  they 
have  received  from  marv  quarters,  and  possibly 
the  first  persons  they  would  name  in  this  con- 
nection would  be  the  Conveners  of  the  Home 
Mission  Committees   ,f  the  Presbyteries.    The 
services    of   these    Conveners    have   not  been 
adequately  appreciated  by  the  Church.     Had 
it  not  been  for  their  labors  and  counsels  the 
aspect  of  matters  in  the  Home  Mission  field 
to-day  would  be  very  different.    Some  of  them 
travel    hundreds    of    miles,  sometimes  where 
roads  hardly  exist,  where  the  food  is  the  coarsest 
and  where  comforts    are    unknown,   to    visit 
stations  and  to  encourage  preacher  and  people. 
Missionaries.— Thf)  conveners,  in  their  turn, 
would    declare    that    the    real    credit    rests 
ultimately  with  the  ministers  and  students  and 
catechiste  in  charge   of   the  different  stations. 
And  certainly  these  workers  should  not  be  for- 
gotten.    Among  them  are  some  men  who  have 
renounced  attractive  prospects  in  other  spheres 
because  they  felt    constrained    to  preach  the 
Gospel.     On  the  frontier,  with  the  gallantry 
of    soldiers,  they  seek    in  all  ways  to  prove 
themselves   the  helpers  of    their    fellow-men. 
Such  men  are  the  strength   and  glory  of  our 
Church,    and     it    is   largely   owing     to    their 
character,    intelligence    and    energy    that    she 
wields   so  great  and   beneficent    an    influence 
within  Manitoba  and  the  North-West. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

aOAfE    MmiON^    IN    BHITIHH    COLVUBU 
AND  THE  YUKON. 

R^v.  W.  L.  Olay,  B.A.,  VicTOEiA,  B.C. 

PART    I.- HOME    MISSIONS    IN    DJtITlSH 
COLUMBIA. 

British  Columbia,  tl,e  largest  province  of 
Ca^  da,  has  a  variety  of  natural  resource., 
d  ma  e  scenery  „„.i  p„,,uh,tion-.rea,er  even 
th..n  Its  comparative  area  mij^ht  indicate.  Its 
fir,t  wh. te  settlement  was  the  Hudson's  Bay 

inTl43''„:r*'    ^°'^/-— '.    -tnblished 
in  1843  on  Vancouver  Island,  where  the  citv 
of  Victoria  now  stands.     Among  the  officer's 
and  servants  of  tiie  Company  we're  a  nuS 
of  Z     I      ""'■     ^^'  ™'^  ''^^Sious  service 

o    Fn^Lr.  "■?■*'"*  '^"■™  ''•^  *^°  Church 
of  Lngland  chaplain,  ap.Kjinted  l,v  the  Ccm- 

pony  to  look   after  both   the  educational   and 

.«p.n  ual  wants  of  its  emplovees.     The  result 

-s  hero,  as  elsewhere,  that'not  a  few  p"  s 

bytcrians.  obliged  to  seek  a  foster  home  in  die 

Angican    Chui^h,   have   se.n     their    ch  Idit 

n.ak.ng  Uiat  their  permnnent  spiritual  home 

It  wns  not  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

ricTf7h  ■''"''''  ''"  "*'■«"'-'  «f  their 
rich  fnr-bearin.  prP,:-.rve..  Bui  the  discover 
of  gold  on  the  Fraser  River,  in  1858,  turned 
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the  eyes  of  the  world  upoa  this  remote  region, 
and  a  large  and  motley  population  rushed 
hither  from  all  quarters  in  search  of  tliu  yellow 
metal.  Then,  too,  the  Church  hegan  to  bestir 
herself.  The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of 
that  day  eanit-stly  desired  the  Ktv.  D.  II.  Mao- 
Vicar,  afterwards  tho  revered  Principal  of 
the  Treabyterian  College,  ituntreal,  to  under- 
take the  arduous  task  of  representing  tho 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church  among  the  gold 
miners  of  British  Columbia.  The  appoint- 
ment not  bein;,'  accepted,  the  honor  of  laying 
tho  foundations  of  I'rcsbyterianism  on  the 
Coast  passed  to  tlic  Irish  Church.  For  before 
another  appointmoiit  could  be  luade  in  Canada, 
the  Kcv.  John  Ihill,  in  It^C,].  .inivcd  in  Vic- 
toria from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  founded  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  exert  a  strong  and  wholesome  influ- 
ence  tiu-oiigliout  the  province. 

Tho  year  follouing  Mr.  Hall's  arrival,  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church  entered  the 
province  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Kobert  Jamie- 
son,  who  labored  with  zeal  and  success  in  New 
Westminster— except  for  a  period  spent  in 
establishing  a  congregation  in  Nanaimo— until 
failinj:  liealtli  coiojK.Hed  his  retirement,  in 
1884.  Other  e.Trlier  missionaries  from  the 
Canadian  Church  were  tlie  Rev.  Daniel  Duff, 
who  in  1865  went  into  the  famous  Cariboo 
goh'  fields,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Aikins,  'who 
took  charge  of  the  w.-r!c  at  Xanaimo. 

The  Church  of  S.-.tl,ind,  also,  was  not  un- 
mindful of  her  sons  and  daughters  in  these 
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greeu  to  ,„„to  midor  Uio  pn^torato  of  Mr 
Halls  SMcoessor.  tl.e  Rev.  Tims.  Snmorv  11,  „' 
I'cont.ato  of  tho  CImtH,  of  8.0,^,"  T      ! 

'^ZT ''''''''-' ''-^'y^^  ^^^^■ 

W.tom  a  year  cr-nmstance.  arcc  whic-l,   led 

Vict  i.  T  T  f  ".  "'•"'"'  '■""'^^^"'■-  'n 
Victona-St.    Andrrw-8-„„der    the    ministry 

n.^ofSL""^'"'-"""-^'-^^^"-'^ 

hi     ^    r    f""""  ^^'•^'•'■ff'"--    I^ar^oly  through 

Ills  efforts  the  (Imrnl,  «f  Q     ii      .         "'"'"g" 

.III,  I  iniroii  ot  hpothTiK    sent  out  n 

ter  to  die  ne«-er  .settlen.enfs  both  on  Vancouver 
Island  and  on  the  inainlnnd 

Rev    Wrl    pT  '■''''  ■■"  *'"'^  P"-"""-- 

TTo        ,?■■   ^°^'"-""«'   I'-n-   Convener  of  the 
non,o   Mission   Committee,    visited    the    field 

ed  the  Church  to  inangnrate  a  „.ore  ^^^.Z 
no  pol.ey  of  missionary  endeavor.     The^ot 

Astmi:i;:Vef  dTi  gS"  ' '  °'  *';^^""'" 

^f  /-i         ,    V  ^'  'J0"'0n,  now  Pr  noinal 

of  Queen  s  University,  was  reeeived  in  S 
One  result  of  this  visit  was  the  erection  ^ 
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the  same  year,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia, 
consisting  of  8  ministers,  with  their  congre- 
gations. The  following  year  the  new  Presby- 
tery reported  9  ministers,  45  preaching  sta- 
tions, 245  coinmimicants,  and  a  total  revenue 
of  $11,024. 

A  further  advance  was  made  in  1892,  when 
the  Presbytery  of  Columbia  waa  divided  into 
three,  namely,  Vancouver  Island  (now  Vic- 
toria), Westminster  and  Kaniloop-,  which,  aloiig 
with  Calgary,  east  of  the  mountains,  were 
erected  into  the  Synod  of  British  Columbia. 
Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Svaiod,  all  the 
congTogations  organized  by  the  Churches  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  concurrence  of 
their  mother  churches,  had  entered  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada,  bringing  with  them 
their  valuable  property  and  enriching  our 
ministry  with  men  of  varied  gifts  and  graces. 

In  1899  the  Presbytery  of  Kamloops  was 
divided,  the  southern  portion  being  formed  int  i 
the  Presbytery  of  Kootenay. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Synod 
reported  as  within  the  three  Presbyteries  of 
this  Province,  25  ordained  ministers,  10  imor- 
dained  missionaries,  70  churches,  2,630  com- 
municants, and  a  revenue  of  $67,734.  The 
same  territory  in  1903  reported  52  ministers. 
12  vacancies,  83  congregations,  and  a  revenue 
of  $97,950.  Atlin,  Yukon,  and  the  territories 
east  of  the  mountains  are  not  inchided,  being 
elsewhere  dealt  with. 

This  great  and  increasing  work  is  admin- 
istered by  a  committee  of  the  Synod  composed 
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of  the  Conveners  of  the  several  Presbyterial 
committees,  along  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Missions  For  the  past  ten  years  the  General 
Assembly  s  Committee,  instead  of  making  a 
grant  to  each  individual  field,  has  given  to  the 
Synod's  Committee  a  lump  sum,  based  upon 
the  estimated  requirements  of  the  work  As 
the  work  has  grown,  that  sum  has  been  in- 
creased. For  this  year  it  is  $30,000.  Surely 
the  West  is  bound  unto  the  East  by  stronger 
bands  than  steel  rails! 

The  impossibility  of  secnrxng  supply  in 
winter  for  fields  occupied  by  students  during 
the  summer,  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  growth  of  the  work.  This  autumn  (1904) 
forty-one  students  leave  the  bounds. 

Through  all  this  work  the  thrill  of  a  strong 
personality  still  throbs.  In  it  the  Rev  Dr 
I?ol)ertson  still  lives.  Two  years  of  indefati- 
gnble  labor  have  .justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
Assembly  in  calling  to  succeed  the  old 
chioftam.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Herdman,  of  CaWry 
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THE   YUKON. 

Eev.  J.  J.  Weight,  B.A. 

PART  II.— HOME  MISSIONS  IN  THE  YUKON. 

In  the  oli^  college  days  how  Principal  Grant 
used  to  try  to  stir  our  sluggard  spirits  to  some 
fitting  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  promised 
land  wliieh  as  Christians  and  Canadians  we 
must  go  in  and  possess !  "  Lift  up  your  eyes," 
he  would  say,  "  westward,  over  Ontario's 
thousand  miles  of  field  and  forest;  see  for  a 
thousand  miles  the  rolling  wheatfields  of  the 
prairies;  but  farther  still  and  higher,  over 
another  thousand  miles  of  mountains,  see  the 
great  ocean,  in  which  a  giant  commerce  is  being 
cradled."  What  a  heritage!  But  that  is  not 
all.  You  look  northward  again  a  thousand 
miles,  and  find  your  vision  barred  by  lines  of 
sombre  mountains.  That  way,  if  you  pierce 
the  passes,  lies  the  Yukon.  A  clergyman,  not 
a  very  aged  man  either,  remarked  recently  that 
once  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  mis- 
sionary of  our  Church  settled  nearest  the 
North  Pole.  When  asked  regarding  the  loca- 
tion of  that  field,  he  replied,  "  It  was  in  Bruce 
County."  So  quickly  are  the  borders  of  our 
work  extending!    As  to  distance  then,  as  well 
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as    to    riotous  living,  the  Yukon  is  the  "far 
country"  of  the  parable.       Here,  since    time 
began,  nature  has  been  storing  away  vast  quan- 
tities of  coal,  copper,  silver  and  gold  in  mighty 
rock-bound  safes,  burying  all  under  masses  of 
granite,  gravel  and  glacial  ice.     Xot  that  the 
men  who  break    open    these    stores  are  to  be 
counted  thieves,  but  to  test  and  develop  their 
courage,  industry  and  endurance.     The  Yukon 
has  already  yielded  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars  in  gold ;  but  from  our  point  of  view  the 
chiefest  treasures  there  are  the  souls  of  the  brave 
men  who  search  it^  ice-bound  creeks  and  lone 
mountain    sides,     "their    eyes     seeing    every 
precious  tiling."     For  generations  Indians  had 
known  these  creeks  and  hill-sidcs  as  hunting 
grounds   for  otter,    beaver,   marten,   silver-tip, 
caribou  and  moose,  but  they  knew  nothi-     of 
the  wealth  of  gold  under  their  feet.     On.y  a 
few  solitary  prospectors  had  penetrated  so  far. 
In  189C    the    Indian  wife   of    one    of    these 
prospectors  accidentally  overturned  a  stone,  on 
what  IS  now  Bonanza  Creek,  and  there  lay  a 
nugget,  the  first  find  from  deposits  of  fabulous 
richness.     Xews  of    this  strike    travelled  fast 
and    .far,  and  a  stmnpede  resulted  such  as  was 
never  known  before  in   the  history  of  placer 
mining.     Prom  every  quarter  men  came— some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst— braving  the 
terrors    of    the  passes,  bearing  heart-breaking 
burdens,  daring  gloomy  lakes  and  treacherous 
rivers,   and  going,   some   to  oblivion,  some  tc 
great  and  sudden  wealth,  but  many  to  great 
and  bitter  disappointments. 
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From  tJie  first  the  heart  of  the  Church 'went 
out  to  these  men— their  hardships,  tlieir  temp- 
tations, their  joys  and  their  sorrows.  So,  since 
1897,  men  and  money  have  never  lacked  for 
the  Yukon.  At  present,  tlie  workers  are:  George 
Pringle,  at  Gold  Bottom,  etc.;  Knowles,  at 
Bonanza;  Grant,  at  Dawson;  Wright,  at  White 
Horse,  and  John  Pringle,  on  tlie  trails.  Xo 
picture  of  Yukon  missionaries  would  have 
perspective,  however,  unless  other  earlier  names 
were  given,  and  among  them  Dickie  and 
Sinclair,  of  Skagway,  and  Russell,  the  Irish- 
man, who  held  so  faithfully  the  forlon;  hope 
at  Bennett. 

Building  in  the  early  days  was  not  easy. 
Grant  paid  ten  dollars  for  each  log  that  went 
into  his  first  church  and  hospital.  Xow,  at 
Bonanza  and  Whitehorse,  the  churches  are  out- 
standing buildings  of  tha  camps,  while  that 
at  Dawson  has  the  proportions  of  a  cathedral. 
Among  a  large  element  of  the  pioneers,  prac- 
tical infidelity  ruled.  There  were  few  homes 
and  fewer  children— these  natural  allies  of 
religious  work.  Pitfalls  fo  vice  wore  many  and 
<|l>on,  so  that,  instead  of  it  being  that  a  way- 
farer, though  a  fool,  need  not  err  in  those  early 
Yukon  streets,  it  took  both  wisdom  and  grace 
to  walk  uprightly  and  straightly.  At  first  the 
trade  of  the  country  was  foreign;  now  it  is 
largely  Canadian.  A  similar  change  is  going 
on  in  public  habits  and  opinions.  A  few  years 
ago,  at  a  dinner  in  the  "best  society,"  gold- 
tipped  cigarettes  were  passed,  and  taken  and 
used  by  the  ladies  present.     That  may  be  con- 
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tinental,  hut  it  is  not  Canadian.  Another 
element  now  •)redominates,  altogether  ditlerent 
in  tone  temper  and  training.  For  changes  in 
the  Yukon,  anrl  they  are  great  and  m  inv,  we 
owe  much  to  tl,o  fearless  preaching,  i.,' high 
"nd  low,  of  God's  warnings  and  judgments 
against  evil  and  His  compassionate  help  for  any 
man  who,  ready  to  perish,  cries  to  Heaven  for 
aid. 

xVor  were  the  pioneer  missionaries  unniind- 
f'-.i  of  the  command   to  heal  the  sick.       The 
Koman   Catholic  Church  had   its  hospital    its 
Sisters  of  Mercy,   and   a   martyr   priest,   who 
gave    his    life    in  work    to    stay  a    plague    of 
typhoid.       Presbyterians    should    rejoice    that 
they,  too,  had  a  hospital;  thev,  too,  had  a  great 
heart  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  those 
dark  days.     When  Dr.  Grant  broke  from  an 
attached  people  in  Almonte  to  take  a  medicil 
course,  few  understood  his  move.      It  can   !« 
seen,   now,   that    he  was    being    prepared    l,v 
Providence  for  this  Yukon  work.     The  Domin- 
ion Government   recognizes   the  goou  done  hv 
the  hospitals,   and    last  year,   in    hddition    to 
regular  grants,   the  Yukon   Council   set  aside 
$25,000    to    be    divided  equally   between   St 
Marys  and   the  Good   Samaritan.     In   Whitr 
Horse   the  church   building  during   the   week 
becomes  a  reading  and  recreation  room,  and  its 
popularity  as  a  public  resort  for  all  clashes  is 
growing  every  year.    The  Council,  recognizing 
the  need  of  such  resorts  in  towns  where  there  is 
a  large  transient  population,  gives  $75  monthly, 
so  that,  with  the  missionary  acting  as  janitor, 
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librarian  and  secretary,  the  mission  has  an 
equipment  that  compares  favorably,  so  visitors 
say,  with  similar  ronins  in  large  cities. 

Cliurches  here  do  not  run  to  societies.  Given 
a  missionary  as  a  nuelen.s,  soon  an  organiza- 
tion grows  that  provides,  at  loast,  something 
that  men  who  moan  well,  and  do  not  desire  to 
drift,  can  tie  up  to.  In  some  respects,  the  very 
swiftness  with  which  evil  runs  its  course  here 
becomes  a  help.  As  on  the  juniper  tree  the 
ripe  fruit  and  the  blossoms  o.xist  together,  and 
tlio  ugliness  and  deadliness  of  tlie  one  is  an  ever- 
present  offset  to  tlio  enticing  appearance  of  the 
other. 

There  are  many  things  here  to  cheer.  It 
has  been  proved  a  hundred  times  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  save  any  who 
receive  and  believe  it.  Many  tokens  of  interest 
have  been  received  from  congregations  in  older 
Canada.  Our  Church  leaders  have  shown  the 
most  chivalrous  concern  for  those  at  the  out- 
posts. Altogether  it  is  heartening  to  a  mis- 
sionary  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  no  mean 
Clmrch. 

It  is  often  asked,  "  Will  tlie  Yukon  be  per- 
manent ?"  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  predic- 
tions as  to  this;  but  some  things  certainly  will 
l>e  permanent,  viz.,  the  characters  formed  there 
with,  or  without,  Gospel  influences;  yes,  and 
our  own  characters  become  permanent  for  good 
or  ill  according  as  we  tak©  up  or  neglect  these 
opportunities,  which,  rightly  xmderstood,  are 
our  greatest  privileges,  as  they  are  our  con- 
stant testings.    The  Eiel  Rebellion  cost  Canada 
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$5,000,000,  and  the  lives  of  many  bravo  men. 
What  might  not  be  done  if  a  titho  of  that  sum 
were  spent  in  Home  ilissions  in  the  West! 
What  will  it  cost  the  Empire  in  time,  in  blood 
and  in  treasure  to  unify  South  Africa  '.  There 
is  a  letter  way  to  deal  with  the  conflicting 
elements  of  our  country.  Xot  in  revolutions, 
not  in  war's  devastating  fury,  hut  in  the  plead- 
ings and  teachings  of  the  still  siiiail  voice  of 
reason  and  love. 

Let  the  Church,  tlien,  be  strong  and  of  a 
good  courage,  and  go  in  and  possess  this  great 
land  for  God.  Let  her  ever  keep  l)eforo  her 
the  promise  that  "  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever." 
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FRESVII   EVANQELIZA  TIOS. 
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Tlie  work  of  French  evangelization  is  only 
in  its  infancy.  Although  considerably  past 
Its  mi.jority  in  years,  it  is  still  a  child  in 
stature.  Its  fuster-mother,  tlio  Presbyterian 
Church,  is  so  fully  occupied  with  her  otlier 
children  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Fields  that 
this  waif  is  accorded  a  stepchild's  treatmei:t,  and 
IS  half-starved  and  half-clad;  and  while  those 
others  are  surrounded  with  love  and  plenty, 
and  are  making  rapid  strides  toward  self-sup- 
porting manhood,  its  growth  lias  been  rctardod 
by  neglect  and  insufficient  nourishment.  When 
one  reads  that  last  year  our  congregations  con- 
tributed to  Home  Mission  work  (including 
Augmentation)  $134,827,  and  t<,  Foreign  Mis- 
sion work  (includina;  W.F.M.S.)  $11<»  8:i7, 
pnd  to  French  evangelization  only  $ir),.';3S,  he 
cannot  suppress  a  feeling  of  burning  indigna- 
tion at  the^  injustice  of  the  distribution. 

Yet  it  is  not  because  the  work  is  a  fiftli 
wheel  to  the  coach  tliat  this  treatment  is  meted 
out  to  it.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 
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I.  Thk   Need  of  French   Evangelization, 

It  is  nwessarj-.  if  wo   ore   jvci    to   liave   a 
uniterl  Canada.     This  we  cannot  have  go  long 
as  the   domination    of    the    Koina..   Catholic 
liierarcliy  is  unquestioned  in  Qwek^c.      ThcMr 
amb,t,on  is  to  l.uild  up    a    French-Canadian 
nationality  on  the  banks  of  tho  St.  Lawrence 
To  this  end  they  strive  to  keep  tho  races  apart' 
If  they  succeed,   Canada   n.av  continue   as   a 
coinbination  of  distinct  peoples,  as  in  Austro- 
ilungary,  for  instance,  but  there  never  can  be 
real  national  unity  until  tl.e  different  races  are 
blended   together  int,    one    Canadian  people 
Romanism  has  ever  l,.en  an  element  of  discord, 
while  French  Pi.,    tantism  is  already  assert- 
ing Itself  as  an  assimilative  force. 

French   evangelization    is    esser  tial    tt>    the 
maintenance  of  our  liberties.       The  basis  of 
popular  freedom  is  the  ability  of  the  masses 
to  think  out  for  themselves  our  national  prob- 
lems and  to  vote  with  che  courage  of  their  con- 
victions     The  Roman  Catholic  C'huroh  stifles 
mdependent  tliought.       lu  members  axe  not 
allowed  to  tlunk    for    themselves  on  religious 
matters-t^iey   must  accept   the  dicta  of  the 
LUureh.     Now,  vigorous  tliinking  0.,  practical 
affaiK  IS  the  natural  result  of  vigorous  thought 
'n  religion.     If  the   latter  be  absent,  the   for- 
mer cannot  exist;   if  the  latter  be  cultivaVd 
the  fonner  will  inevitably  follow.     People  --ho 
cannot  tiiink  for  themselves  are  at  tho  me  >y 
ot  tiie  demagogue  and  self-seeking  politician 
A  case  in  point  is  the  plebiscite  vote.     Some 
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intere.itod  politicians  -started  tho  cry  that  the 
miiveiiicnt  for  natiou;il  prohibition  wax  an 
attack  by  Protcstiint  Ontario  on  tho  liberties 
of  Catholic  Quebec.  This  went  tlirongh  the 
Province  like  wild-fire,  and  in  place  aft*;r  jdace 
with  which  the  writer  is  ac(iiniinted,  Catholic 
electors  voted  "  No  "  en  nins.ir,  believing  that 
in  doing  so  they  were  defendinj;  their  pnlitical 
rights.  Even  in  townships  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  local  prohibition  this  occurred.  On 
other  inconvenient  questions  the  same  method 
is  employed.  It  often  hiippens  that  a  candi- 
date when  cornered  will  raise  the  race  cry, 
and  tlius  a  policy  in  the  public  interest  will 
be  swamped,  because  the  people  flock  like 
sheep  after  the  man  who  can  a])peal  to  their 
racial  prejudices.  Further,  the  hierarchy  de- 
mands implicit  obedience  in  every  matter 
in  which  the  Church  is  interested,  Kvery  such 
question  is  a  danger  element.  Confederation 
has  been  threatened  several  times,  and  on  every 
occasion  the  danger  lay  in  the  race  or  religious 
*'oeling  in  Quebec.  The  Riel  question,  the 
Jesuit  Estates'  Bill,  and  tho  Manitoba  School 
Question  are  cases  in  point.  When  such  cases 
arise  again,  as  they  will  over  Separate  Schools 
when  the  Territories  of  the  North-West  are 
raised  to  the  status  of  provinces,  the  Papacy 
will  seek  to  stampede  Quebec  in  its  own  in- 
terests, with  consequences  that  will  be  serious. 
The  only  way  of  national  safety  lies  in  bring- 
ing the  enlightenment  and  liberty  of  tlie  Gos- 
pel to  the  people  of  that  province.     Then  the 
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"In  ujf::':^:^^-' -'-'-'-' -see,.,,.. 

Frenoi?''':''"''";"    •""■    "-''""•"•''    '"-'    -PI"'" 
"1  the  JJo,„.n„m   ,s  s,o:,.iily  Kro«•in-^        It  i, 

tor,.,.,.  ,,,,^:;;,-,^>;  ---^ 

-s  nliolly  C..>tl,o,ic,  excopt  o„o  fanner,  ant  he 

^1-'°°"/"  ''""^"-  ^^•'■"  •■"  the  Ea.-ern 
Townsh.p,  the  pcrce.ua.^e  ,.f  Fron,.,.  ,,c  Z 
tion  ,s  .steadily  ;nerensing  ' 

The  only  way  to  rn,l  ha.k  th,.  rising  tide  of 
Roman  Catholie  a.cen.l.,,.,-  is  to  has.en^f,   w'.nj 
the  work  of  French  evan.eliz.f  on.  Onr  CI  ,Tr  h 
tand,ng  on  the  defensive,   has  not  even  held 

h  r  Zt  w  ;r™"'  "^^'•''■^^'^■''  n,ovemen?  ' 
her  part  wo.^d  recover  tho  lost  .round  and 
bmld   up  a    French    Protestantisn,    „.hich     in 

reconl  of  tlie  Iliinruennts  of  Frnnee 

Onr   Chnrch's   commission    requires   her   to 

pnnty.  The  question  is  often  asked  Cannot 
a  Roman  Catholic  find  salvation  in  his  "rn 
^hnreh?  Undoubtedly  he  can.  if  ,,''L;," 
deeply  enough.  His  Church  h^Hevcs  in  Ch,is 
and  H,s  salvation,  and  these  are  the  fnnd. 
mental  truths  of  Christianity.  Eut  thedt 
trmes  of  grace  are  covered  over  with  such  a 
mass  of  superstitious  rubbi.,h  that  many  never 
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reach  them.  The  adoration  of  saints  and 
images,  the  worship  of  tlie  Virgin,  the  mass 
anil  the  host,  tlie  confessional  and  parial  in- 
fallibility, fill  the  minds  of  their  devotees  ti 
the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.  And 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  attested  by  all  our  mis- 
-sionarics,  that  multitudes  of  devout  Romiiu 
t'atholics  have  no  persnnal  experience  of  sav- 
in;; grace.  Our  Church's  duty  U,  therefore, 
to  bring  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  to  those  bound 
by  superstition,  as  well  as  to  those  who  lie 
in  heathen  darknes=!. 
II.  The   Methods  ov  Fbencu   £va"gei-iza- 

TION. 

They  are  three  in  number: 

1,  Colportage.  Our  colporteurs  are  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  the  school  and  the  missionary. 
They  carry  Bibles  and  other  religious  publica- 
tions into  districts  where  there  is  no  evangeli- 
cal ehurch,  and,  in  addition,  supply  our  mis- 
sion stations  with  the  literature  required.  They 
call  attention  to  the  Bible  and  offer  it  for  sale, 
read  portions  of  it  and  comment  on  its  vital 
doctrines.  In  spite  of  the  recent  fluurish  of 
trumpets  over  the  proposed  encouragement  of 
Bible  reading  by  the  present  Pope,  there  is 
still  a  great  dearth  of  Bibles  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic parishes,  and  this  wholesale  scattering  of 
the  Word  of  Truth  cannot  but  have  its  effect. 
An  example  of  the  results  of  this  policy  is 
given  in  the  Assembly's  report  of  1903,  as 
follows:  A  farmer  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
received  a  Bible  from  one  of  our  missionaries. 
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Shortly  afterwards  he  settled  at  St.  Alexis. 
Serintir  ^"°'l  ^"^  '"™^°"^  *°  '"^*'"''t  1'™  - 
aux  Trembles  spent  the  summer  with  hi.n  Vs 
a  result,  ho  and  his  wife  have  joined  the  Pres- 
byterxan  Church  in  Metapedia,  and  his  two 
eldest  children  are  being  educated  in  Pointe 
aux  Trembles.  The  fabric  of  Romish  super- 
s.t.on   cannot   stand    before   the  teaehings'of 

r  p\,  ^  "'''  '-'  ""'  •''^'•'''^  •''0  much  of 
the  Bib  e  because  of  vhat  is  in  it,  as  of  win 

;rU"95''"  .^^™  -  -ember  that tt 
jear  2,<9o  copies  of  Scripture  and  27  943 
rohcaous   papers   were   distributed    throughout 

Klea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  done 

^.  Education  is  another  method  used  in 
evangelizing  the  Province.  The  need  for  th" 
;b  well  stated  in  ,he  report  referred  to  1^: 
Jn  proportion  to  population  Quebe  ■  has  a 
larger  number  of  school-houses,  convents 
classical  colleges  and  seminaries  tha  1  anv  oX; 


the  largest  numl>er  of  illiterates.  ^  f^w 
months  ago  (1903)  a  chnirman  of  the  Polid 
Com„,,ttce  of  the  city  of  Montreal  said,  "If 
they  (French-Canadians)  do  not  occupv  the 
place  fhey  shouid-and  we  do  not_it  i;  due 
to   lack   of  education.     .  ;Ve    ll        I 

an  inferior  race,  as  it  i.  .„„,;J,^  - 

Canadian  candidates^:' pill?  JX 
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force,  only  ten  can  read  in  an  intelligible  and 
rational  manner.  The  other  forty  have  to  be 
refused.  The  Scotch  and  English  write  well 
and  read  intelligibly  and  surprise  us  by  their 
practical  knowledge.  .  .  .  And  yet  the 
English  and  Scotch  are  not  more  intelligent 
than  we  are,  and  a  proof  of  it  is  that  we  speak 
their  language  and  they  do  not  speak  ours." 

The  Church  of  Eome  at  first  opposed  the 
spread  of  popular  education.  When  she  found 
that  that  was  inevitable,  she  gained  control  of 
it,  and  made  it  serve  her  ends.  The  education 
given  is  of  the  poorest  order,  and  there  is  uo 
training  of  the  mental  powers.  To  meet  this 
need,  as  well  as  for  evangelizing  purposes,  our 
schools  are  established. 

The  chief  of  our  schools  is  the  famous  insti- 
tution at  Pointe  aux  Trembles.  This  com- 
prises two  buildings,  one  for  boys,  which 
accommodates  one  hundred,  and  one  for  girls, 
with  room  for  seventy-five.  A  preference  is 
given  to  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ents and  of  recent  converts  who  live  in  parishes 
where  there  is  no  Protestant  school.  Manv 
applications  for  admission  have  to  be  refused 
every  year.  Last  year  over  one  Inmdred  were 
turned  away.  This  has  led  the  General 
Assembly  to  sanction  the  Board's  proposal  to 
rais^  $60,000  for  the  erection  of  the  sorely 
needed  extension  to  the  present  buildings. 

The  scholars  are  prepared  for  the  A.  A. 
examination,  and  in  addition  are  instructed 
thoroughly  in  the  truths  of  Scripture.  The 
method  of  work  is  thus  described  by  Principal 
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to  1-nt  i^     1  ^°""«  French-Canadians  how 
to  think  for  themselves.     .     .  w.         °, 

develop  their  minds  so  that  the^"  may  s  7th 
truth    ,n   everything  and    bo   able   to   d    ce„ 

tToX'^"'^"'-"    Tl-istheverjw 
tiat  Quebec  requires.     Their  success  in  reach 

"I  am  "':  ^'°""  ''^  "  f^'her,  who  Zl 

boys  a"  PoiT"'  X"^  ^'^  J'^"^--  of  '"7 
ooys  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles,  not  only  in  tl.p 

Wled,e  they  have  got  there'in  sevenUntls 

ratt::.^^-^'— ^^--^-^w 

ty  tS  S^°*tf°"'  °f  the  scholars  united 

ar  es  and^il  ^"'"^''^^^'y  *<>  -"-k  as  mission- 
aries and  teachers  among  their  fellow-country- 

Detore   their  schoolmates,    and     oi^ht     applied 
for  missionary  work  during  vacation.    '  But 
th.s  ingathering  by  no  means  marks  tho  liui 
to  their  work.     It  has  an  e.xcellent  effect™ 
hose   who   remain  Roman   Catholic.     0^     of 
hese  said  to  a  Montreal  student:  "  I  owe  murh 
o  Pointe  aux  Trembles.     It  gave  meTyX 
cll:     l^"  "°'  ^  Protestant;  I  am  still  a 

irembles.  As  over  five  thousand  French 
Canadians  have  been  educated  at  this  sSol 
many  of  whom  hold  influential  posSon^al 
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over  the  land,  the  benefits  of  such  work  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

Last  j'ear  IS  mission  schools  were  aided 
by  the  Board.  JIany  organized  by  the 
Board  in  the  past  have  become  regular  dis- 
sentient schools.  In  the  18  s^honls  just  men- 
tioned, there  wore  6.3C  pupils,  of  whom  Ij07 
came  from  Roman  Catholic  homes. 

3.  Finally,  there  is  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  This  is  the  crown  of  the  whole.  Last 
year  our  workers  occupied  41  mission  fields, 
with  83  preaching  stations,  at  which  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  persons  over  ten  years  of 
age  was  1,860,  representing  803  families,  and 
414  single  persons  not  connected  with  familie?. 
There  are  1,169  communicants  on  the  rolls 
of  our  French  churches.  Last  year  147  be- 
came communicants,  and  the  year  previous 
139.  There  were  829  scholars  in  the  Sabbath 
Schools.  There  is,  therefore,  steady  growth 
and  excellent  prospects. 

The  method  of  our  missionaries  is  construc- 
tive rather  than  destructive;  their  spirit  irenic 
rather  than  polemic.  They  aim  to  show  where 
we  are  right,  instead  of  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  wrong.  The  destructive  work 
was  npcossiirv,  and  by  men  like  Chiniquy  it 
was  nobly  done.  Now  that  the  hollow  pre- 
tensions and  grave  moral  defects  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  been  exposed,  positive 
work  must  follow,  and  many  are  being  won 
by  love  and  instruction  who  could  never  be 
eonvinced  by  denunciation. 

In  many  places  weak  Home  Mission  fields 
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are   connocted    with    French    .nission.,    and    a 

ThTv  r  V  ™n^-'^"-f^  "'.r  Church's  funds. 
Ihe  tnghsh  m,s...on  fonns  a  bnso  from  which 
the  French  can  be  u-orked,  and    the    con^•crt■ 

the  force,  of  Protestantism  in  the  place.     Thu. 
flonr.sh,n.  churches  are  bein.  ,!evc:!oped  where 
othenvKso    Presbvterinnism  wouhl   whollv  di, 
appear.  •        ' 

in  TT'"',  'f  f '''*  ^"'^'^  '"  ''''  "v-ancelized 
n  a  day.  but  there  is  „  .ste.dv  ,nnve,n,.nt  at 
work  pressing  upward  to  better  thinos.  The 
d.stnbut.o„  of  Bibles,  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian education,  the  regular  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  masses  and  classes  alikf,  cannot 

Cathol  c?"         ^"^  7^"  "'^^  '^^^^^^^-^^  Roman 
Catholics  are  so  only  in  name,  and  when  the 

movement  toward  open  confession  of  the  truth 

once  ga,ns  headway   it  will  go  forward  w  h 

over-accelerating    speed     and      ever-increasing 

The  obstacles  3re  many.     The  Roman  Catho- 
ic  Church  IS  the  most  perfect  organization  in 
the  world,  and  uses  unscrupulov.  .  every  means 
wUhin  reach  to  retain  its  hold  on  the'pr;,e 
The    law  favors    the    Church    at    everv   tnrn 
Among  the  educated  there  is  a  strong  tenden"y 

T"  'ff'^-  '^''  -  -  France  durZ 
the  Eevolution  the  people  swung  violent^ 
from  fierce  loyalty  to  Rome  into  Idank  rentt 
cism,  so  m  Quebec  many  are  abandoniL  tie  r 
ancestral  superstition  for  atheism.  A  Lat^r 
difficulty    than    all    is    the    lukewarmnEs    oj 
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Protestants.       Many,  for  social    or    business 
reasons,   fear    to    stand  by  their  convictions. 
Ihen  there  is  the  fetich  of  broad-mindedness 
worshipped  by  so  many  now,  which  claims  that 
all  religions  are  alike,  and  if  people  be  sin- 
cere, no  matter  how  great    their    error,  they 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.       This  idol 
finds  no  place  among  Eoman  Catholic  images; 
It  is  reserved  for  a  decadent  Protestantism  to 
deify  such  a  fraud.     Now,  all  religions  are  not 
alike.     Our  fathers  were  not  fools  when  they 
roused  and  rent  all  Europe  over  the  errors  and 
iniquities  of  Rome,  and  gladly  went  to  prison 
and  the  stake  rather  than  renounce  their  free- 
dom in  Christ.     If  the  Papists  are  right,  wo 
are  wrong;  if  we  are  right,  they  are  fearfully 
and  fatally  wrong,  and  a  Church  built  on  false- 
hood is  like  a  house  founded  on  the  sand    Well 
might  the  late  Principal  MaoVicar,  the  hero 
and  victor  in  many  a    battle    for    truth    and 
liberty,  exclaim:  "The  spirit  of  Protestantism 
IS  dead."     As  long  as  many  of  our  churches 
and  ministers  heed    the  Macedonian   cry  from 
across  the  seas,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals 
from   their   own   countrymen,   the  very  exist- 
ence of  our   Church   in  that  Province  will  be 
imperilled    and    substantial     progress     impos- 
sible.      Yet    the    liberty  and    safety  of    our 
nation  depend  on  this  work  of  evangelization, 
and  the  need  for  the  Gospel  is  as  urgent  here 
Md  now  as  it  was  when  Calvin,  Luther  and 
Knox  rallied  the  nations  to  the  standard  of 
the  Cross. 


CHAPTER  X. 

""^^lONS  TO  THE  NEW  HEBHWES. 
R.  MuKBAy,  LL.D. 

part  of  heathendom     ^  ^  "'''"'y  '°  '"^y 

Pictou  m"  Scot  ^Go.7''  ''■°"^''*  "^'  ^' 
Wm  from  childhood  in  ^  ^^  ^^'"''''^  ^^^"""^^ 
educated  atplct"  u  A.T'''""  ^''''^-  ^^  ^"^ 
divinity  by  £v    tH        ^°'^^'   ''''^  *"*^''^^  '^ 

First  sLinafy  of  ^e"::.;''"""'  ^"^  ^^ 

British  ^onh^Amet.'^ltl^iSs^ri  '"^ 
lid'  IT  ''  '  ^^-^S^rSe  Edited' 

fo  press  upon  individuS  and  o  "''"""^'""''^ 
the  claims  of  the  heath^J^  L  Jn tyTS^r 
Presby^ry  of  Prince  Edward  I^d     ^  W 

and  support  a  ftreL'  ^'°'''  *"  ^^"^^  ^^^th 
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mittee.  In  1845  the  Synod  authorized  the 
Committeo  to  select  ii  field,  nnd  to  appeal  to 
the  congrefjations  for  contrilnitions.  On  the 
2kh  of  Scptemter  of  the  same  year,  the  Com- 
mittee selected  Western  Polynesia,  the  par- 
ticular group,  or  island,  to  be  chosen  in  con- 
ference with  the  agents  of  the  London  ilis- 
sionary  Sooiety.  At  this  same  meeting  the 
offer  of  the  Rev.  John  Geddie  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary was  accepted.  On  Xovember  30th, 
18 iO,  Mr.  Geddie,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
siiiled  from  Xova  Scotia  for  Boston.  From 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  he  sailed  in  a  small 
whaler  fnr  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Hawiii) 
and  endured  severe  trials  from  storms,  espe- 
cially when  rounding  Cape  Horn.  In  July, 
1848,  he  landed  on  Aneityum  (pronounced 
An-"te-yum,  with  accent  on  second  syllable). 
It  is  worth  while  recalling  the  fact  that  the 
Synod  which  inaugurated  the  mission  included 
not  more  than  five  thousand  members.  Most  of 
the  congregations  were  poor.  There  was  in  the 
Treasurer's  hands  the  sum  of  about  $1,000 
when  Dr.  Geddie  and  a  teacher  were  sent  out. 
The  Synod,  when  the  decisive  resolution  was 
taken,  was  attended  by  twenty-four  ministers 
and  fifteen  elders.  The  vote  stood,  twenty 
for  starting  a  mission;  fourteen  against. 

The  South  Seas. — The  Pacific  Ocean  is 
gemmed  with  thousands  of  islands ;  some  soli- 
tary and  very  small;  some  arranged  in  large 
groups;  all  clad  in  fadeless  green.  The  ITjw 
Hebrides,  in  Western  Polynesia,  lie  about 
1,300  miles  from  Australia,  and  extend  about 
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400  miles  north  and  south.  Ti.c  principal 
■elands  are:  Santo,  ilnl.kula,  Efato,  ErL 
manga       anna  and  Aneityun,.     Thirty  i.sl.nd. 

l-'-^O  by  AlagoHan,  „nd  re-,lisc.ov..rod  and  .v 
Ijlored  by  Captain  Cook  in  177-1.  It  was  (<o„k 
tha  named  tho  group,  bc'cause  it  ren.in.led  him 
"t  the  Scotti.ih  Hebrides. 

Beautiful  Island,.     Dcjradcd  A'«.e._These 

|.^l.nds  are  rich  in  all  that  lends  loveliness  to 

topical     scenes;     hills   and    mountain   ranges 

nd  wuh  foresta  to  their    sunnnits;    strean" 

>=ltng    through    fertile    valleys;    stuix^ndous 

m*""'"'  '■""^^  "^''''  '"^'^^^  'l'"  lo"ff  waves 

lean  f\  'l'''  """^  '''^""^  "-^  --"-- 
leap  m  fury  before  the  hurricane.  I„  some 
of  the  islands  •.-oleanoes  rumble,  and  i„  some 
tlie  earthquake  tells  of  hidden  dangers.  The 
seasons  change  from  dry  heat  to  heavy  rain,s 
and  from  ra.ns  to  cloudless  skies  and  heat. 

tinin  "'^;'"*'"*^  I'''  "«ked  cannibals,  eon- 
nually  at  war  tnbe  against  tribe.  Human 
acr  fices  were  offered  to  paltry  gods.    Widow., 

whenever  parents  saw  fit  War  was  the  usual 
state  of  the  people,  the  slain  and  the  captives 
furnishing  the  feasts  that  celebrated  victorv 

j;o7m  Wzlbams,  First  Martyr  of  Erromarina. 
—I  he     explorations     and     missionary    enter- 

n^:r,.f/'±„lI^"'-^3«'^f-.Te--ttraeted 

Hritam 


United  States      In  1839   .us  aposue  c 
Pacific  bade  farewell  to  his  family  and 


this  apostle  of  the 
flock 
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at  Samoa,  and  sailed  away  towards  the  Now 
Hebrides,  where,  up  to  that  time,  no  mission- 
ary had  ventured.  On  November  18th  he 
reached  Tanna,  and  settled  three  teachers  there. 
On  the  next  day  he  sailed  for  Erromapga, 
which  was  known  to  be  inhabited  by  a  fierce 
and  treacherous  race.  lie  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  planning  for  the  morrow.  On  the  20th 
he  landed  and  approached  the  people,  hoping 
to  win  their  confidence.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  young  man  who  was  travelling  for  health. 
The  savages  sprang  upon  both,  killed  them,  and 
feasted  upon  tlieir  bodies.  Others  of  the  com- 
pany narrowly  escaped  death.  After  this  tra- 
gedy several  futile  efforts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce the  Gospel  into  one  or  other  of  the  islands 
of  this  group.  It  was  in  1848  that  John  Geddie, 
after  sailing  nineteen  thousand  miles,  landed  on 
Aneityum.  He  erected  a  house  and  small 
chapel  and  school-.';  cm.  For  a  time  he  enjoyed 
the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Powell,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  staff.  The  natives 
held  aloof,  but  the  missionaries  went  among 
them,  showed  no  fear,  and  were  interested  in 
all  the  people  were  doing.  In  this  way  they 
picked  up  the  language.  Geddie  had  no  sword, 
or  spear,  or  pistol,  or  gun ;  nothing  for  offence 
or  defence.  Old  and  young  alike  were  per- 
suaded to  attend  school.  Sabbath  services  were 
held,  and  a  few  ventured  to  attend — asking 
payment  for  so  doing. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  in  the  New  Hebrides  at  Ajieityum, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  September,  1848.    Not 
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one  of  the  natives  joined  the  ,erv  ice.    The  first 

head,  and  covenng  his  o^^es,  said,  "  Co.ne  let 
"^  do  this."  A  few  boys  ;a„.c  ogc.h "  'aij 
he  m,ss.onary  hold  a  service  with  ttm  iS 
bo.v^aftenv  ,.  i.can,e  a  faithful  teacl  er  " 
JlorndCru.Uy.-ln  course  of  a  few  weeks 

rue  "es>'T^'^°PP""'*  ^"  "'«  "'"-rid 
cruelties  of  the  place,  and,  fir.«t  of  all  this 
w  dow-stranglin,  though  often  the   .idow  he 

ovpr  fl,.  •  1     7  ^""^"^    liiirrieane    swept 

over  the  island  m  1849,  and  for  this  a  certain 

w,nd-maker»  was  blauiod.  and  „  por^o^    f 

tSST  "'"'"T'^  ^^"^  againrhin.  and 
b^  tnbe.  Two  "armies"  assembled  to  do  battle 
The  missionary  took  up  lii,  stand  between  the 
furious  tribes,  -assured  then,  Jehovah  mad    the 

in  turn    and  eventually  made  peace.  ^ 

Sandal-wood    traders   were   more  cruel   and 

trn  *Y"  ^'''"  '^"^  '-«*-■  A  band  of 
them  had  plotted  to  set  fire  to  the  mis  ion 
premises,  but  their  plan  was  thwarted  D? 
Geddie  and  his  family  suffered  long  an ' 
severely  from  fever.  At  one  time  the  prov, 
a.ona  were  e^austed.     The  sick  Id  neX 
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food  nor  medicine;  the  tradere  ri>fuse<l  ab»o- 
liitely  to  soil  even  a  pound  of  Hour.  The  iivei 
iif  the  sick  were  tiaved  iiy  tlie  kimliierts  (if  it 
unilor,  who  nhiirod  hin  own  food  willi  them,  and 
nctur!'y  chewed  biscuit  so  lliat  it  could  be 
swuUowi'd  li;,    the  nearly  dyinj;  siitlcrer*. 

Tim  '  Help. — Uradiinlly  tlie  iico|ile  came  to 
"the  Worship"  and  tnHte<l  the  missionary. 
They  wished  for  clothiii'';.  They  were  willinj; 
to  learn  and  to  work.  In  1H')2  a  Church  was 
formed — the  first  in  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
first  among  the  Oceanic  Negro  or  Papuan  race. 
Fifteen  were  baptized.  The  prospect  was  hope- 
ful in  a  high  degree.  Dr.  (leddie  earnestly 
pleaded  for  help  from  the  Church  at  home; 
but  communi(  ation  in  those  days  was  slow  and 
imcertain.  Two  years  would  be  required  to 
secure  an  answ.  r.  Happily,  in  18.')2,  the  Rev. 
.lohr  Inglis,  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
<  hiirch,  Scotland,  came  from  Xcw  Zealand  to 
wo;k  with  Dr.  Geddie.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Irglis,  and  the  two  mission  families 
provod  life-long  friends  and  fellow-helpers. 
Oni  portion  of  Aneityum  was  placjd  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Inslis,  while  the  other  portion  con- 
tinued under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gcddic. 

Rapid  Prnijrcss;  Closing  Diiija. — Prncrrcrs 
ii'iW  became  rapid.  Gospels,  Psalms,  ciitcchisio. 
hymns  were  prepared  for  the  jieople,  and 
eagerly  stiidied  and  enjoyed.  Commodious 
buildings  were  erected.  The  people  were 
taught  to  cultivate  tlie  soil  and  to  prepare 
clothing  and  lictter  dwellings  for  them- 
selves.       They     were      taught      to      prepare 
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•h^y  uero  able  to  p..^-   for    l.ok.    and     'her 
>'>JCH-  -..      „  ,.,n,rsc.  of  ti.no  ,he  whole  liible  was 

'.0.-.i.la.revisiu.,l  his  ohi  horn..  i„  ,,s,,, 
'"■  -l"-.!...  h,..,nl  with  gn.t  -l-liKht  hi 
I  nllu.;;  n.rra.nc  of  progr...  ,„a,l,..     |1..  .so„„ 

'"""  "  ''""■•'>•  I'-ve.i.  IJ,.  ,li..,i  at  (iceW 
Austral,.  I„......,,,„  Hth,  LsT..  o,  ,fJ 
'''^•'"■;';•"^  'M-lHced  ti.e  sc.ntxMu...:  ■•  Who,,  he 

Jilood-slmned     Jirronnwya—Wo     have     al 

_'«;J-te.,that.i„IH:.,l,„.,,i„;rp; 

.    "J    "  i.rro,na,iga.     The  banner  which  fell 

-m  that  hen,ic  han.J  ,,.,  ,„ke„  up.        \£? 

^i   Oeorge    A      Gordon.   „    native    of    Prit^c; 

fa.th    „at„al   eloquence  and   intense^  .arnest 

,    ,1    V  "  ^"''''  '^'"^  ""O''--     On  bis  wav 

London,  .„  order  to  gain  son.  medical  know 
edge.  There  ho  .narried  Miss  Helen  Powell 
who  proved   a    worthy   eo-laborer.     He   Znd 

roidlv  i!  I  '  ""'"  "^  '"'^"^  ^°'^  de- 
votedly m  other  parts  of  the  island  and  there 
were  many  s.gns  of  progress.     I„  ,8o\    ther" 
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was  an  epidemic  of  measles,  from  which  many 
perished.  For  this  the  missionaries  were 
hlamed.  On  May  20th,  1861,  Mr.  Gordon 
and  his  wife  were  waylaid  and  treacherously 
killed.  Eight  men  took  part  in  the  massacre, 
and  it  was  but  too  evideiit  that  the  people 
generally  approved  of  the  cruel  deed. 

Years  of  Trial— The  years  1861  and  1862 
were  the  darkest  in  the  history  of  the  mission. 
Measles  and  diphtheria  swept  the  island.  Dr. 
Geddie's  large  and  beautiful  chui'ch  was  burnt. 
Hurricanes  destroyed  the  crops.  Samuel  F. 
Johnston,  a  devoted  missionary  on  Tanna,  died 
suddenly  at  his  post.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matheson, 
two  young  missionaries,  had  died.  Of  eight 
missionarie?  sent  from  Nova  Scotia,  i^'^"  three 
were  living.  Eev.  J.  G.  Paton,  who  had  been 
on  Tanna,  left  his  turbulent  and  dangerous 
station  for  Australia.  The  Church  at  home 
appealed  for  volunteers.  Three  men  offered — 
the  Rev.  D.  Morrison,  J.  D.  Gordon  and  W. 
McCullagh.  Mr.  Gordon  was  younger  brother 
of  Rev.  G.  N.  Gordon,  who  had  been  slain  on 
Erromanga  in  1861.  He  was  a  man  of  talent 
and  power,  and  gallantly  volunteered  to  take 
up  his  brother's  work.  He  was  appointed  to 
Erromanga,  where  he  labored  with  zeal  and 
courage  till  1872,  when  he,  too,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  rage  of  foolish  heathen. 

Death  of  J.  D.  Gordon. — On  March  17th 
Gordon  was  engaged  in  translating  the  story 
of  Stephen's  death  as  given  in  Acts.  A  native 
called  and  asked  the  missionary  for  an  empty 
bottle.     This  Mr.  Gordon  handed  him.     Then 
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the  savage  strnck  his  tomahawk  into  thp  n.; 
«onar,'.,  skull.     The  missionary  Cetd  "to 
his   room   and  fell   dead         ^r^'fS^'""^   nto 
buried  the  IvirlJ    1  Believing  natives 

^ath        Thus  on  Erroraanga  fell   William; 
Hams  and  the  three  Gordons.     The  P  esbv 

ii  :X  ;res"'™"^^  ^^'"^  ^'-p  *- 

Caf:dfan:^hftv^S   fTr^-^-ther 
tothefrotL'ifd^-uSSrkrS 

^e^siTSd^r/sTaufhrr^- 

eflFort*    I,o„„    I,  '  "'*  strenuous 

bXof  the  n  r  "''''  "^^"^^'"^  «^d  canni- 
at  the  fi^  ^fr"'  ''""'^'  ^'*  ^^''^  'children, 
mind  ^'Ir  .  !;'\'''°*^''  ^"'^  '"  ^1^«-  righ 
Jo'ds  table  to  commeuiorate  the  Saviour's 
told  i.  t^  y^  °^  ^''  ^^«*  revolution  is 
^/r  ?«  ^r'"""^'*'  *«  M=>rtyr  Isle." 
estf  1,  ■  ^""^^""--Two  of  £  most 

^timable    missionaries  ever  sent  out  by  our 
Church  were  the  Rev.  Donald  Morrison  2 

Efate,   and   made  very  considerable   progress 

n  evangelising  the  people  of  Erako '  Sen 

sickness  compelled  them  to  leave  the  field    They 

tion  to  health,  but  in  1869  both  died 

wh?  w^V  ^^".^-The  Rev.  Joseph  Annand. 

Who,  with  his  wife,  went  to  the  New  Hebrides 
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in  1873,  commenced  his  labors  at  Erakor, 
Efate.  Afterwards  he  for  several  years 
occupied  Dr.  Geddie's  station  in  Aneityum. 
From  this  field  he  was  called  to  the  seminary 
for  native  teachers  at  Tangoa,  Santo.  Here 
he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  work  of  permanent 
value  for  the  whole  group.  The  Kev.  Dr. 
McKenzie,  another  Pictou  man,  is  in  charge 
of  Efate.  That  fine  island  is  well  n-gh  Chris- 
tianized. Our  Church  is  now  represented  by 
three  Doctors  of  Divinity,  the  Revs.  J.  W. 
McKenzie,  H.  A.  Robertson  and  Joseph 
Annand — men  who  command  the  confidence, 
the  esteem,  the  affection  of  the  Church. 

Not  Forgotten. — Rev.  J.  W.  Matheson  an<l 
his  wife  went  from  Xova  Scotia  in  1858.  For 
several  years  they  toiled  beyond  their  strength 
in  trying  circumstances,  and  both  died  in  their 
early  prime.  Mrs.  Matheson  was  a  particularly 
lovely  character.  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Johnston 
and  his  wife  went  out  full  of  hope  and  courage. 
Mr.  Johnston  died  during  the  sore  troubles  in 
Tanna.  Mrs.  Johnston  survived  and  rendered 
many  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  as 
Mrs.  Copeland,  the  wife  of  an  excellent  mis- 
sionary from  Scotland.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Mur- 
ray was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  Dr.  Geddie's 
station,  but  the  utter  failure  of  his  wife's 
health  necessitated  his  retiring  from  the 
mission. 

The  Children's  Vessel. — Our  missionaries 
from  the  first  felt  their  isolation.  They  could 
communicate  only  with  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  their  correspondenf>fi  with  the  Church  at 
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was  irregular  and 


schooner  z.;;s:r"tfT";  '"'^'^  ^^« 

^ew  Glasgow  Tl   9       1°"'^    "■■■'^  ^"''^  ^t 
the  phiirr.li„.  '"isea   Dj    the  children  of 

chureh %:.  :,•  j"  T"  °'  * "  '''"''^■•-  of  o- 

was  wrecked;  so  «;iJte^3:77/^^o.l 

3'ears  past  there  has  been  re^lar  Ld^  '"°'"' 
cominunicatinn  1,„  *  ''-suiar  and  frequent 
and  with  Attrat''*""'"'""""^  the  ids 

''quipped    and  itr.l'  •         f    "'"''°"    ''    W'^" 

worker  o'f  o'ur  .;„'':„  ^T^i  ""^Tt  •'"  '"^"T 
purpose  of  our  Chnmi;  T         J  "  ''°*^  ^^^e 

'« A»  to  A„„„ii,  ,„j  J,?;  7°,:  .Zi*"'"" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

KOREA. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Miller,  B.A. 

1.  The  Country. — The  Koreans  call  their 
country  Chosen,  "  The  land  of  the  morning 
calm."  It  consists  of  a  large  peninsula  ex- 
tending east  and  south  from  Manchuria.  It 
lies  lietween  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow 
Sea,  has  the  Korean  Straits  on  the  south,  antl 
Manchuria  on  the  north-west.  At  its  north- 
eastern extremity  it  touches  the  Russian  Em- 
pire near  Vladivostock.  Korea  is  about  six 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  contains  over  eighty 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
approaches  near  to  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 
The  surface  is  exceedingly  mountainous.  A 
lofty  range  runs  from  north  to  south  througV 
the  Tvhole  length  of  the  country,  and  numerous 
spurs  extend  east  and  west,  breaking  up  the 
plains  into  narrow  valleys.  Many  of  the 
mountain  peaks  attain  an  elevation  of  from 
four  to  eight  thousand  feet.  Between  these 
ranges  there  are  many  rich  and  fertile  va^'eys. 
The  eastern  waterdied  is  the  more  broken 
and  rugged ;  the  western  more  open  and  better 
adapted  for  agriculture.  Korea  lies  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Italy,  but  the  climate  has 
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winter  months,  and  snow  fill  ^  '''  '^"""^  *^« 
'remo  south;  V-hiJe  Tn   th      '  "'"'  '"  '^'  ^^- 

"■ate  on  the  whoTe  hL^T     ^'"  "'«  «''" 
peans.  '  °°*  'unfavorable  to  Euro- 

-t3  of  -ceHent  t?i  J     "  r;f.  «-  ^or- 
and  west.     Such  mJn      f  P^"'"^  '»  the  north 

per,  iron  and  1?  r/f    ''.  ^u'''  ^"^^^'  -P" 

extent  of  thefe   depost  fr"''  ^"'^  ^"^ 
wild  animals  as  ttZTu        r  "''°"^""-     ^uch 

bacco/eot^rhemr;„?:>  "'"^''  ^^^'  *- 
-ted  with  s;eces7  Jearlya^fh  %'  ■''""'■ 
teniperate  climates  are  found  S\  ^  ^'"''^  °^ 
«f  verv  inferior  qua%     "  '  ^"' ^^^  ^^  them 

2.  T/je   People Tli 

uncertain.  An  aeenrtr  ^'"'°'  Population  is 
taken.  Differenr  .  ?.  ''"'"'  '^"^  "-^^^  ''een 
«ix  and  twe  Jmi  Hon?  T'^    ^^"^    '^'^-'^- 

^^  a  moderate  co'^^l.eTh'"""''"."^"''^ 
lations  lie  between  Z  T«w"  ^'?  '""'"'  «" 
but  with  the  "ifnal  3tk"a  '"'•'T'^^^^' 
measure  of  Chinese  b LTT    I  *'°°«"^e'-aWe 

The  Koreans  have  a  dt"L  ?'     ''"  '"'"«'«'• 
a  '"stmct  language,  but  the 
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long  dominance  of  China  lias  led  to   the  use 
of  Oiiineso  in  the  court  and  even  in  businesa 
ciicles.     The  prouunciation,  however,  is  quite 
different   from   that  in   the  Celestial   Empire. 
Korea  has  a  history   going  back   1,100  years 
before  the  Christian  era.   The  earliest  authentic 
notice  of  these  iieople  belongs  to  the  days  when 
Samuel  judged  in  Israel.       At  that  time  the 
l)eople  were  divided  into  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  clans,  generally  at  war  witli  each  other. 
Internal   wars   and   the   pressure   from   China 
gradually   consolidated    these     clans    into   one 
nation,  over  which  China  claims  almost  unin- 
terrupted control.      During   almost  the   whole 
of  the  sixteenth  century,   however,  the   intlu- 
ence  of  Japan  was  paramount.     This  conflict 
of  authority,  as  is  well  known,  led  to  the  recent 
Chino-Japanese  War,  with  its  present  sequel. 
Foreigners  were  jealously  excluded  for  many 
centuries,   and  every  ett'ort  was   put   forth^  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  Christian  ini-'sionaries. 
This  policy  was  pursued  up  till  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  so  that  Korea  was  often  spiken 
of   as   the   Hermit    N'ation.        The   prevailing 
religion   of   Korea    is    Shintoism,   or   ancestor 
worship,  great  care  being  taken  in  regard   to 
the  place  of  burial,  the  graves  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  offering  of  certain  gifts  and  sacrifices 
at  these  graves  on  birthdays,   and  burial   an- 
niversaries.    With  this  ancestor  worship  there 
is  associated,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  more 
ignorant,  a  great  deal  of  demon  worship.    This 
worship   is   tendered,    not   ihrutigh   resi)ect  or 
love,  but  to  propitiate    the    evil    powers   and 
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cut...  """'  '"^'""'•^'  has  many  adher- 

poo?°  'S;"f  "^>-  '>f  *he  people  are  very 


clothing  is 


liefly 


"t   cotton,   tlie  color  white 


;;"dth..rpa„;:;;^,:,--;^j^-j«^or.i,t, 

J  le  iK.oi)ln  ,,,.„   ;     |.,"'*'^al  dimensions. 

part  of  tho  co„„t  '■'^'°"''''''*  «°  'h^ 

I'-'-rfv      Lt     1''        ■''  "'''"""'    f"--    their 
'nul  .sin  e  1 1,  '  ^  ''\  <^-"-edi„gIy  hospitable. 

have    trcLed    C  '"'  '''^"  '''°'^«»  down, 

and  hon"^:'   ''Sf  ^   "'''   T"^   '^'-'"- 
andsccmtoK-o,,   fVr.'  ^T    '"^'^  '""•'■'•"«' 

3.  J/m.o«     It  l,i?  "";   lo'-^armg  of  hosts. 

Cln-isti.,„ity   rea  1  '   7/         ',"'    ^'''"'^    ^^ 
The  a„,ba4.  i  ^^  -a    through    China. 

'-••"y    tribute     I,n.„„.l  r  I  "''"    ""^' 
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in  regard  to  this  strange  religion.  The  result 
was  that  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  from 
China  made  their  way  into  the  country,  and 
in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  and  often  bitter 
persecution,  carried  on  mission  work  for  many 
years.  They  made  many  converts,  but  their 
success  compassed  the  ruin  of  the  work  for 
the  tipie.  In  1860  many  of  the  missionaries 
were  put  to  death,  others  were  driven  out  of 
the  country,  and  all  outward  appearance  of 
the  work  destroyed.  The  first  treaty  which 
opened  up  Korea  to  Western  a.itions  was  made 
in  1882.  In  1884  the  Presbyterian  Board 
(North)  of  the  United  States  sent  Dr.  Horace 
N.  Allen  as  a  medical  missionary  to  open  up 
this  new  field.  lie  and  his  wife  met  with 
much  opposition,  but  the  way  to  tolerance 
was  opened  up  through  the  occurrence  of  an 
insurrection  towards  the  close  of  their  first 
year.  All  was  confusion.  Most  of  the  for- 
eigners fled.  Dr.  Allen  and  his  wife  remained 
at  their  post,  ministering  skilfully  to  the 
wounded.  Among  these  was  a  nephew  of  the 
king,  whom  he  treated  so  successfully  as  to 
gain  the  gratitude  and  good-will  of  the  palace. 
Active  help  was  rendered  in  his  medical  work 
and  forbearance  shown  his  Christian  teach- 
ings. The  Rev.  Horace  G.  Underwood,  from 
the  same  Church,  joined  Dr.  Allen  next  year 
(1885),  the  first  Protestant  minister  to  enter 
the  Korean  field.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (North)  was  the  next  to  break  ground, 
and  have  now  a  flourishing  mission.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Glospel  fol- 
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at  hand:  '  *""°'''''"S  '°  '"'^^t  report. 

^n»n  Catholic "'"^jHe..  (L^Sx  SS 

t>»>^™n  (North*  South)    37  .S  O^.SSO 

|P.G.,  Epiacopal..  |I  21  3,770 

Pre8b,teri.n(C.W.)  :.•;•■     ^\  12  'u7 

^  ••  50 

a  centuiV  a„d  tJ      J^  "  ^"'"^  "'°^«  ^han 

'^eir  caL;Vht^  the'  To^t"  P^  'r^^' 
co-nmunicants  represent  a  P.:  •  ^'"'^^'^n' 
tion  of  over  30  00^  Th.  ?"  T  P°P"^^- 
Churehes  in  the  Sr  J  Lw  T  ^^^^'f^'-ian 
a  Missionary  Co-mo  I  ?  u  ^^'^  "°'*«<^  ^° 
of  eon,„,onTnter:r     '"  *'^  ^^-istrniou 

frot  Cw/a'to'S'""^  "'°  ^^''"^  '^--tly 

I^«y.  in  Cape  Bretn  "  He"'"  '"^  ^'  '^^^' 
-ry  education  a  Je  loS  T?'  '"  P"" 
P"od  for  college  at  P.vt     a     '^°''  ''''  P^^' 

ated  fro.  Dalhf;,^  r,  S:  HaH;'"''  f"'^'^- 
hJs  theological  eonr,n  •  f  '  ff*''^'"^'  and  took 
lege  at  ^1^^  Tp"  *^/'-««b>'te"an  Col- 
■  hT  T-  ""  '"'Jomitablo  spirit  i, 
.h's  workzng  his  o^v-n  way  thro  ,4^. 

.3  ™„ary  ,eal  and  co„ra;:tt 
'  '"  "^^  -"  °f  '-  fellow-stu'den;,  to 
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be  their  first  miflsionary  to  ".o  Labrador  coast. 
This  call  cainu  when  lie  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  theological  course    and  suggwted  unknown 
hardships  and  perils.     The  claim  was  insist- 
ent, and  McKcnzie  spent  two   summers   and 
the  intervening  winter  with  the  tisberraen  on 
that  coast.     11.-  preached,  taught  school,  ofiet. 
practiced  as   physician   and  surgeon  when   no 
otJier  help  could   be   secured.        He   was   tall, 
athletic,  and  of  daunth'ss  courage,   often   fac- 
ing serious  risks  in  boat  and  dog-sled  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  arduous  mission.    His  clirer- 
ful   accommodation    to    the   rudest  conditions 
endeared  him  to  the  jxiople,  and  added  weight 
to  his  words.     On  his  way  to  Labrador  a  vol- 
ume on  Korea,   with  some    other    missionary 
literature,  occupied  his  time  and  gave  direction 
to  his  later  work.     He  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  new  land  so  recently  opened  up  to  mis- 
sionary operations.     On  the  completion  of  his 
studies  he  would  gladly  have  gone  immediately 
to  his  chosen  field,  but  the  way  did  not  seem 
open,  and  iie  accepted  work  in  the  home  field 
at  s'tewiaeko.       Here  he  labored  successfully 
for  eighteen   months,   and   liter   at  a  mission 
station  near  Halifax.       But  his  heart  ^yas  in 
Korea,  and  as  the  Church  at  the  time  did  not 
see  its   way   to    undertake    a   new   field,   :i[c- 
Kenzic,    trusting   God    and    sustained   by    the 
pledges  of  a  few  friends,  went  forth  as  an  in- 
dependent missionary.      Ho   left  ^Nova  Scotia 
in  the  autumn  of  1893,  studied  the  language 
at  Seoul  with  the  missionaries  there,  and,  hav- 
learned    something    of     their     methods, 
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opened  a  now  station  at  Sorai.     HU  mini«f„ 
wa.  bnof  hut  fruitfnl-scarcely    wo  Zf  J 

ope  ed  „  „,.,v  station,  gathered  a  cun^tion 
I'-'lt  a  oha,H.l,  enrolled  a  band  of  convert  Zd 

l^ut  the  „„„,ed.atc  result,  in  the  field  at  Sora 

c'3:.re"r"  •''"-'''= -P-- on ;:: 

5.   The  Field  Undertaken.—The  hcroie  f-ifh 

:;  .i;^  r  "■  r  '^^^^--  o^i^^eJt 

:  "ma       the   ^rdor  of  the    friends  of  Korea 
'"  "  "  '-'"''■^  P«"  of  Canada.     They  beLmJa 

;^f  an   integral    part    of    the    Church's   work- 
ll'ree    students,   who    had    nearly  7o L  LTed 

t'rV:t\:t""'^''^"^'''^^'-'^-^^^^ 

"PIH-al  from  the  httle  ehureh  at  Sorai      The 
eTS   -ts^rif    '^'^^'""'"^  «-ie;  (Ea^O 

As.eSy;ri::z^n^i^ 

-ted     tV     Foreign'^lni'-SSiJt: 
(Jlast)  to  carry  out  th:     decision 
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Griewon,  il.U.,  uud  D.  M.  MoUue  to  Korea. 
They  left  for  tlieir  tiold  in  July  unil  readied 
tlieir  destiuation  in  September.       After   Home 
months  BjK-nt  with  the  raiosiouaries  at  Seoul, 
it  was  arranged  that  they  should  take  up  work 
in  the  Provinee  of  Ham  Kyong,  Sorai  lx>ing 
fully  occupied  and  Ham  Kyong    almost    un- 
touched.    This  pn)vince  lies  in  the  north-cast 
of  Korea  and  extends  for  two  hundred  miles 
along  the  sea-coast.     It  has  an  estimated  popu- 
lation approaching  one  million.     The  I'reshy- 
terian  Board   (A'orth)   had   broken   ground  at 
Wonsan,  but  as  soon  as   #ur    staff  was  fairly 
established   tliey  withdrew,   leaving  the  whole 
province  to  the  care  of  our  missionaries.    Since 
the  beginning  of  our  work    in   this   northern 
section  of  Korea  our  staff  has  been  increased 
by  the  following    workers:    Hiss  W.   H.  ilc- 
Cully,  in  1900;  Miss  Kate  McMillan,  M.U., 
and  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Robb,  in  lUOl,  and  Miss 
Jenny  Robb  in   1903.       The  location  of  our 
force  at  the  beginning  of  1904  was  as  follows: 
The  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Foote  and  wife    at  Won- 
san, population  about  50,000 ;  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
McRae   and    wife   at  Ilara  Ilurg,   population 
ahout  40,000;  Miss  McCully  and  Miss  :Mc- 
Millan,   M.D.,    divide    their    labors    between 
these  two  centres;   the  Rev.   Robert  Griers(jn 
and  wife,  and  A.  F.  Robb  and  wife  are  settled 
at  Song  Chin,  a  northern  treaty  port,  which  is 
growing  rapidly  in  importance. 

At  each  of  these  centres  a  church  has  lx?en 
organized;  day  school,  Bible  class,  evangelistic 
work  and  medical  service  given.     Each  forms 
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the  centre  of  wide  evangelistic  tours.  Thirtv- 
nine  out-.tation,  are  under  the  care  of  native 
workers.  Iho  out-8tation«  are  visited  at  least 
once,  generally  two  or  three  time,,  each  yZ 

ofTfi"  /''"r'r"''"-"-  ^>'""thenaLe 
of  the  field  and  the  wide  interest  shown  this 
Itinerancy  ,s  of  the  utmost  importance.  Op.x,- 
H.r.on  IS  sometimes  met,  but  there  are  always 
|-amest  .nqu.rers.  Every  part  of  the  country 
is  open  and  safe  to  the  missionary.  The  con- 
v.-rt^  seen,  to  understand  their  dntv  of  telling 

o  H  r:/  "  '^7  ^"'''  '"-"eJ 'themselves 
^^0  that  the  ground  is  prepared  for  the  fuller 
teaching  of  the  missionary.  Several  days  are 
given  to  each  station,  preaching,  teaching  ex- 
"tntning,  and  in  the  larger  stations  dispensing 
ordinances.  The  utmost  care  is  take?  with 
l^andidatos  for  baptism.        N„„,  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^^ 

to  the  catechumen  classes  unless  they  give 
evidence  of  conversion.  Then  follows  instruc- 
tion for  at  least  six  months.  Many  remain  a 
longer  period  till  satisfactoiy  progress  is 
^hown  in  knowledge  and  Christian  character. 
Under  such  discipline  the  increase  from  64 
communicants  to  311  in  five  years  is  most  en- 
oo„r„g,ng.  In  addition,  there  are  about  250 
in  the  catechumen  classes. 

Education  among  the  women  of  Korea  has 
been  sadly  neglected  in  times  past.  But  the 
goodness  of  the  Gospel  has  awakened  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  able  to  read,  and  under  the  aid 
Of  the  missionaries'  wives  very  considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  even  amongst  the  older 
women. 
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In  the  face  of  poverty  the  mission  has  made 
most  creditable  progress  in  self-support.  All 
the  churches  and  school-houses  have  been  built 
by  the  natives  at  their  r  n  charge.  Many  of 
the  native  workers  give  their  services  free  in 
teaching  and  evangelizing.  The  salaried  native 
evangelists  are  supported  entirely  by  the  native 
Church. 

The  training  of  a  native  ministry  is  receiv- 
ing careful  thought.  Each  year  those  in  charge 
of  out-stations,  and  other  Christian  workers, 
aro  called  together  for  a  season  of  instruction. 
This  opportunity  is  greatly  prized — many  tra- 
velling fifty,  seventy-five  and  one  hundred 
miles  to  be  present,  and  the  progress  made  ^y 
young  and  old  gives  evidence  of  the  great  use- 
fulness of  these  classes  and  promise  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  faithful  native  ministry. 
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TRINIDAD. 
Kev.  J.  MoKxojv,  D.D. 

degrees  north  la,  t  2  T'  *'^"  ""^  «'«^«« 
"onh-east  coast  If "v..:i;Sr  'f-  "'  *^ 
^a'ne  longitude  as  CaiJ  B  "tt  if",  "  *^ 
on  the  east  by  the  At]T.t;  n  ''  ^"""^"^ 
tho  Caribbean  Sea  Td  J''""'  "°'*  ^^^ 
G-.lf  of  Paria    whivh  *'  ''^'  ^^  *« 

«-ty  n,i,es  a  ongtf  ;:";^  ^  ^  ''-bor  for 
Jamaica  it  is  the  ,  1°  "'"'''•     ^"^^^^^  to 

India  Island  It  "^^'  °'  *^  British  West 
-  about  th  size  /^in"  V/'''^«  --' 
Some,  of  the  mouths  of  to  ''"^  ^^'«"'J- 
tje  southern  end  otthe  Sl^f^'ofT-^P^"  -*<> 
the  trade  with  Vonezuel  ""'*'  '^  **"'* 

notwithstanding     he    hatir"';-'°""'^'-«'''^' 
republic.  ^  '°'*'^^    P°''°y    of     that 

The  -habitantrtnl''o7?"*-1"  '"  ''''' 
English  and  Sco  J,   P    .  P''"'^'   ^^''^^^> 

Chinee  and'S'i^  ?ar'"of  "•  ''^•^^'-' 
«h-efly  to  the  East  IndilT  "^  '"""''''  '^ 

in  reading  up  tie  records    «f    ti. 
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our  present  position,  we  see  God  guiding  and 
over-ruling,  and  His  servants  groping  hesitat- 
ingly forward.  These  are  things  to  be  won- 
dered at,  and  are  of  more  interest  than  a 
chronicle  of  passing  events. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  John  Morton,  minis- 
ter of  Bridgewater,  N.S.,  for  his  health's  sake 
sailed  for  Barbadoes  and  a  market.  The  mar- 
ket turned  out  to  be  Trinidad.  While  pon- 
dering over  the  condition  of  the  20,000  East 
Indians  then  on  the  island,  the  seed  was  sown 
which  led  the  Synod,  in  July,  1867,  to  take 
up  the  mission  and  appoint  Mr.  Morton  as 
missionary.  Eobt.  Murray,  then  and  still  of 
the  Presbyterian  Wit7iess,  moved  the  Synod  to 
that  effect.  After  thirty-seven  years  Murray 
and  Morton  are,  providentially,  still  at  their 
chosen  work,  and  the  Witness  has  greatly  aided 
the  mission. 

An  orphan  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  arrived 
in  Trinidad  about  1862.  His  Christian  mas- 
ter allowed  him  some  hours  off  work  daily  to 
attend  school  and  Sunday  School.  Before  the 
first  missionaries  arrived  he  had  gone  to  Ire- 
land with  his  master.  In  1869  he  returned, 
and  became  the  first  East  Indian  teacher  in 
the  mission.  To-day  he  is  a  pillar  of  the  work 
at  Princestown,  and  represents  the  mission, 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  on  the  Board 
of  Education. 

In  1870  Eev.  K.  J.  Grant  was  appointed 
and  has  occupied  San  Fernando  ever  since. 

One  of  the  earliest  converts  in  the  San  Fei^ 
nando  district  was  Lalbihari,  who,  after  train- 
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stance,  in  18oJ  all  1^?  "°'^'' "  ^^"^  '"" 
-'ar,  of  the  ^i:  o  i  ;  He^r  t'^  ^  ''^° 
^'chool  himself    J«r,„.,      -.,  "^'"  *•><=  ""l^ 

S'sty-nine  worH.    o  resolution,   in 

^eUc;^,rh:::^^^-^;^f^-of 

«an,o  into  th7,vork  ^''""  ^^  ^-  ^oodoen 

niittee  was  forS  ^  ^r,  """""''"■  ^^  "'«"- 
Kenyan  Catholi  Tnd  aTS"'  ^  P-n.-nt 
school  was  opened      T^^^^P"''""'  '>"^'  ""' 

<^ome  under  the  seZ  ,?  7u''  ^'■'*"*  ^'-  'lot 
tentative       Ch  '  .°^  *"'  ^'''f^-    I'  ^^s 

shadowe'l    but  ThT   "    ''''   ''^   ''■'''   ^-e- 

proprietors  of  estates  oSl Tn"  "'"^^'  ""^^ 

on  or  near  their  es'ltef  1,  !  "'^P"r  ■'°'"'°'« 
were  in  course  of  ti^  °°  '"^'^  ^''^'^'ols 

Couva  boforfa  LS:r'''^'  '"'"  ''^  *''-  - 
that    district.     CoZl7 /''   ''"^''""^^'^    *° 
the  Gulf  steamer    and    ?       "I    '"'"'''''^^    "V 
through  the  mud    2    .tv^^'S''"''    '    P-h 
^f  e  on  a  boatman's    ack"?, '  •"  *'?    "^^  « 
Morton    went   f-     ■  '  '''"^  thus  Mr. 

9         "*   '^    '"^P«°t  those  three    Couva 
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schools.    The  children  were  chiefly  beginners — 
the  teachers  often  bnt  a  standard  above  tlieir 
pupils.     The  subjects  taught  were  religion  and 
the  three  E's.     Government  was,  however,  wak- 
ing up.       The   law    was    modified.       "  Kosult 
grants  "  were  given  to  our  schools,  and  under 
Governor   Sir   Wm.    Eobinson,    some    definite 
grants  of  £50  a  year.     At  last  a  new  ordinance 
was  passed,   under  which    schools    complying 
with  the  ordinance  were  assisted  as  part  of  the 
government  system.     In  1903  there  were  fifty 
such    schools,   %vith    certificated   teachers,   and 
.loven  unassisted.     To  these  schools  the  govcrn- 
ment  contributed   $23,43,5.20,  besides  heaving 
the  entire    charge    of    a    training    school    for 
teachers,  which  was  opened  in  San  Fernando 
in  1894.     The  attendance  at  all  the  schools  in 
1903  was,  on  quarterly  roll,   5,790:    average 
daily,    3,086.        Tn    the    meantime  sugar  had 
ceased  to  pay  for  its  ciiltivation.     Grants   to 
schools,    and    the    contribution    of    £300    per 
nnnum  to  support  a  missionary  in  Couva,  could 
not  be  continued.       Estates    changed    hands. 
Very  few  of  those  who  so  liberally  aided  the 
mission  are  sugar  proprietors  to-day,  and  the 
amount  contributed  by  these  in  1903  was  $768, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  what  was  at  one  time 
contributed   annually.     We   see  in  these  events 
the  guidance  and  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  all 
mercy.     The  times   are  in  His    hand,  as  well 
'as  the  hearts  of  men.     The  mission  was  opened 
in  time  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  sug?r  interest, 
and    +0    fall    into    line  with  the  government 
changes. 


TRINIUAO 

-Alorton  devoted  two  weeks  to  fV.  '  ""■ 
^<ix  teachers  and  ZrvJr^  1^  *J'  ''"'""'"S  of 
C.  C.  Soodeen  ancta  'haH  1^  "■"  ""^ 
-g  to  note  that,  besid  ELiJ^  ll'"*"^*- 
'netie,  gramn.ar,  analysis,  hi.to  '  a- ^  •  K 
"•^'•o  'aught  to  some  of  the  c  ass  t  ^  '" 
"•ays    siicli    tra.-nm  •  ^"  various 

-thod  I  ibZrf '"■"''•  ""'^  ^y  «''^ 

were  secured  for  '      !!    "':i  ^"'■'°"*'''''  ■"<'«"^ 
Fernamlo   'nd    .     '  '       ""'^  '^"'''^■"«"  "^'  S- 

'^-  Morton,  PresiSf  K  ri^"""-^*^''  "^ 
Coffin  and  LalbihTr"  '  ll/  Coffi?  ,  fT'  ''• 
account  -f  his  henltl,     i   1  ,'  '''^t    "n 

year  as  Dr  Coff"  '  )"'  '"'  '"'''"'■"'^'I  ^^i., 
to- this  work  "    ^^  devote  all  his  strength 

I^avid  Uiagarsingh  ^"i^il^t^^ 
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Paul  Bhukhan,  of  Sungre  Grande ;  and  Andrew 
Gayadeen,  of  Caroni,  both  in  the  Tunapuna 
District.     Provision  has  thus  been  made  ior 
the  training  of  teachers  and  preachers.    These 
two  branches  of  the  work  are  complementary. 
They  aid  each  other.     Four  hours'  secular  and 
one  hour's   religious   instruction   daily   in   the 
schools     is     a     valuable     missionary     agency. 
On  that  point  Presbyterians  should  entertain 
no   doubts.     It  is   seasonable   sowing   for   the 
future  harvest.        But   the  adults    need    the 
preacher  that  they  may  hear,  believe  and  be 
saved,  now,  while  it  is  day.     The  foreign  mis- 
sionary brings  the  intelligence,  convictions  and 
endurance  of  a  Christian  ancestry  of  training. 
The    convert    brings    the    morning    dew,   the 
sprightliness  of  youth  and  the  mother  tongue. 
Both  are  needed,  both  are  blessed  of  God.   We 
must  use  both,   and,  indeed,  all  agencies  that 
tend  to  uplift  and  save  the  people.     The  Mas- 
ter hath  need  of  them.     Christian  literature  is 
a  third  agency  employed.     First  efforts  to  get 
books  from  India  failed.     The  first  mission- 
ary was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.   John  Stewart,  of  New  Glasgow,   N.S., 
brother-in-law   of   Dr.    Duff.        He    therefore 
ventured  to  write  to  that  distinguished   mis- 
sionary, who  sent  a  very  kind  reply  with  £10 
worth  of  Indian  books  on  credit  and  an  open 
account  with  the   Bible   and   Tract   Societies. 
Our  indebtedness    to    the    great,  large-hearted 
Bible  Society  and  to  the  Tract  Societies  can- 
not bo  told.     Hindu  reading  books,  hymns  and 
tracts  by  the  first  thinkers  and  writers    from 
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Dr.   John  Wilson   downwards    i.. 

at  our  service        YmI  ^"^^  ""  ^^ 

tho  Rev    LalhiL  .      ^"'^  "  ''■'"'tate  by 

I-.S  Is  supe   :t„ded"bv  r  'm'"^''^''-     ^^^ 

between  Tunaoul       f^^-"-*^"-     Couva  lies 
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the  island  was  about  89,000.     There  were  no 
railways  aud  no  great  length  of  metalled  roads. 
Sugar    was    king.        Cocoa    occupied    a    very 
subordinate  position,  chieiiy  in  the  valleys  of 
the  northern  mountains.     Kice,  of  the  upland 
variety,  was  cultivated  to  a  very  small  extent. 
Less   tlian  one  hundred  acres  of  Crown  land 
could  not  bo  purchased.     Within   three  years 
of  the  opening  of  the  mission,  the  Governor, 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  opened  up  the  Crown  lands. 
The  laborers,  who  were  all  on  or  near  the  sugar 
estates,  moved  out  ^o  occupy  thir  own  lands. 
More   immigrants   were  needed   and  sent  for. 
The  moveuient   to   the  Crown   lands  gathered 
volume,   which  the  crisis  in  sugar  intensified. 
The  result  is  that  to-day  there  are  about  8-1,000 
East  Indians    out    of    a    population  of,   say, 
260,000  in  the  colony.     The  East  Indians  have 
spread  out  to  the  eastern  coast  in  connection 
with  cocoa  cultivation,  and  they  are  bringing 
all  the  swamp  lands  of  the  western  coast  under 
rice.        The  problem  before   the   Church   has 
grown,   and  is  growing  fast.     To  fill  up  the 
gap  jilong  the  eastern  coast  and  south  to  the 
end  of  the  island  is  a  large  task :  but  it  must 
be  faced  if  we  are  not  to  lose  in  part  the  fruit 
of  past  labors. 

There  seems  a  law  of  economy  in  the  king- 
dom, both  as  to  men  and  means.  In  1871  the 
answer  to  an  application  for  help  was  con- 
densed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Committee  into  the  words :  "  No  money — 
no  vote."  And  the  experience  has  been  often 
repeated  since.     For  example,  a  year  ago,  the 


'«en  a  wa^  of  deliverance      O  "'"'"^' 

the  VVWn's  Foreign  Mission  Sofiet,-'  a  nse'' 

^eltr:s^^/;r^Tr"r'^;""'^^^ 

»-   doing,   great  Sg,   ^t' l^lT::  ""^^ 
...on^r,,Br.Grantf.asLn;tnertl.; 

-  al^va,.  .arce.  forter;^  tev^f iS' 
-g,   whUe   some   workers   die  and   so«T  fa.t 

atTisrf::r'^f'^^'°'*'^^^-p---^'i 

SeZl  rn?'      '"'•  *°  ''"'''  °"'  f°r  others 
1    p'*'  T     ""r  '■^"'^'"  t°  be  noted: 
1.  Lanadmn  Lady  Teacheri     t;, 
and  lack-  r^f  t,„-   •        -'/««'»e'^«-— Ilie  scarcity 

ered  important  service  to  the  "Lion"   'of 
;eS;.ra^i-y— t  =   '- 

-.S£^ShaSiS^^= 
HjsMcCunn,   ofSili^™'^"'-'^ 
.    2.  For*  of  the  Missiomrie,'  Wives      Th; 
's  very  varied  and  important     Tt  '^*'.'*— ^his 
following:     Work    ff  I*  embraces  the 

lier  husband       '  emergency,  acting  for 
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Seven  thousand  six  hundred  have  been  bap- 
tized by  the  mission.  There  are  040  communi- 
Ciinta.  The  contributions  in  1903  amounted 
t    $C,340,  or  $0.70  per  communicant. 

A  considerable  number  of  converts  have  r«- 
tumed  to  India,  some  of  whom  are  employed 
in  mission  work  there. 

In  Grenada,  ninety  ro'les  nortli  of  Trinidad, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  an  encouraging 
mission  among  East  Indians.  All  the  native 
Workers  in  that  mission  were  trained  in 
Trinidad.  Trained  catechists  have  also  been 
sent  to  aid  the  work  of  the  P-"sbyterian  Churc.i 
in  Jamaica  in  its  East  Ii.d".  j  mission. 

St.  Lucia. — This  island  lies  midway  between 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent;  but  amid  all 
the  volcanic  destruction  on  these  two  islands 
the  soufrisre  of  St.  Lucia  remained  unmoved. 
A  branch  of  the  Trinidad  mission  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  James  B.  Cropper,  then  a  gov- 
ernment officer,  and  of  an  interpreter  and  dis- 
penser who  had  been  sent  over  from  Trinidad. 
Mr.  Cropper's  parents  an  1  family  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  work  and  Mr.  Robt.  Cropper 
still  superintends  it. 

With  the  failure  of  sugar,  immigration  was 
stopped,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  East 
Indians  left  the  island,  some  going  to  Trinidad 
and  Grenada  and  others  returning  to  India. 
The  work  has,  in  consequence,  been  very  con- 
siderably curtailed.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
lines  as  the  work  in  Trinidad. 

British  Guiana  is  a  large  colony  in  South 
America.     The  sugar  lands  lie  along  the  sea- 
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coast  A  cons.doruble  part  of  the,,,  is  under 
Udo  level  and  has  to  be  protected  by  a  sea  waH 
Our  m.ss.on  was  ope„ed  in  1885  bv  iZ ll 
J^.bson  on  the  west  coast  of  th."  connty  of 
Bemerara     Since  Mr.  Gibson's  death7e  work 

rlovrtoH^''''^ ''''''  ~     ^"terhe 
eXes    tl,    r.u   "'^"'°'  '^'^  ''''«'"^«"<^d   sugar 

fo?  St  tlf  f-7--.V'"'^  ^"^''•'-'^ 

pushed  the  Xk  cf  t'  -'"^  """'^  ^"^"-^^ 

^t^-rwoSttt^-: 

i-anada  on  account  of  health      Th«  .  •    • 
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MISSIONS  IN  rOKMOSA. 
Rev.  Tuublow  Fbaser,  B.l). 

InkresliiKj  to  Canadians. — To  Ciinadians, 
and  usix-'ciiilly  to  rrcs'^U'rians  in  Canada, 
Formoaa  has  long  1)cpii  of  interest  as  tlio  scene 
of  the  labors  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  L.  MacUay. 
Canada  has  produced  oilier  missionaries  as 
fearless  and  devoted  as  ilackay;  others  who 
have  faced  dittieulties  and  dangers  as  great  as 
he;  some  who  died  cruel  deaths  for  the  sake 
Df  the  Gospel,  a  fate  which  did  not  fall  to  his 
lot.  But  no  other  missionary,  either  by  his 
character  or  his  work,  has  caught  the  popular 
imagination  as  Maekay  did,  and  the  name  of 
the  island  in  which  he  lived,  labored  and  died 
has,  like  his  own  name,  tecome  a  household 
word  in  the  homes  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Geographical. — Formosa  lies  600  miles  south 
of  Japan  proper,  and  on  an  average  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  mid- 
China.  It  is  230  miles  long,  and  from  60  to 
80  miles  in  width.  The  greater  part  of  the 
island  is  mountainous,  a  lofty  range  extending 
its  whole  length  from  north  to  south.  On  the 
east  those  mountains  descend  abruptly  to  the 
sen;  two  small  plains,  Kap-tsu-lan  and  Ki-lai, 
being  the  only  lowlands  on  that  coast.     Be- 
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tween  tho8e  two  plains  are  son.e  of  the  highest 
»^«-cl.tf.  ,n  the  world.  On  the  wcs,  tho  ,Ln- 
teins  slope  away  much  more  grad.ully  to  the 
iormo.su  Channel,  forming  plateau,  .nd  low 
plains,  in  some  place,  twenty  mile,  in  width 
t/,ma<.._,Vearly  one-half  of  Formosa  lie. 
within    the    tropics,   consequently   the  climate 

lor  the  whole  year  is  from  42  to  i)T  degrees  ¥. 
Ihis  heat  would  be  quito  endurable  were  it  not 
ior  the  excessive  moisture.  There  is  much  rain 
at  all  seasons,  and  the  atmosphere  is  generally 
saturated  with  moisture.  .\t  Keelung.  on  the 
nortj-east  coast,  the  average  ann.al  rainfall 
^4  inches.  ^°  ""^"■">  i'  -  --I'y  about 

Producls.~Th^  heat  and  n.oisturo  combine 
to  produce  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  where  not 
under  cultivation  the  earth  i.  covered  with  a 
heavy  f^row, :,  .f  trees,  vines,  rank  grasses,  fern. 
and  mo.s  !  l„.  ,  ,,„cipal  product,  exported  are 
me,  tea,  sugar  and  camphor,  Formosa  being 
he  principal  source  of  the  world's  supply  of 
the  last-mentioned. 

Health.-But  if  the  climate  of  Formosa  is 
conducive  to  vegetable  growth  it  is  not  kindly 
to  the  health  of  men.  The  damp  heat  and  the 
presence  eveiywhere  of  flooded  rice-fields  pro- 
duce malana  of  an  exceedingly  vinilent  l^. 
Few  residents  whether  foreign  or  native,  escape 
it  entirely  and  to  some  it  is  soon  attended  wHh 
fatal  results.  Bubonic  plague  and  Asiatic 
cholera  also  cariy  off  immy  vietims,  although 
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the  Japanese  are  improving  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

Population. — The  population  of  Formosa  at 
the  present  time  (1904)  is  3,000,000.  Of 
these  upwards  of  100,000  are  savages,  or 
"  raw  barbarians,"  as  the  Chinese  call  them, 
of  the  mountains.  These  are  descendants  of 
the  Malay  aborigines,  who,  deprived  of  their 
lands  by  the  Chinese,  betook  themselves  to  the 
mountains  of  the  centre  and  east  of  the 
island.  From  these  fastnesses  they  have  waged 
an  almost  ceaseless  warfare  on  the  invaders. 
They  keep  up  the  same  head-hunting  practices 
as  their  kinsmen  in  Borneo,  and  keep  the 
border  settlements  in  constant  terror.  Those 
in  the  south  are  now  comparatively  peaceful, 
but  the  northern  tribes  appear  to  be  incorrigible. 

Pe-po-hoan.—Oi  the  same  race  as  the 
savages  are  the  Pe-po-hoan,  or  Sek-hoan. 
They  are  Malays  who  yielded  to  Chinese 
domination,  and  have  adopted,  in  a  large 
measure,  Chinese  language  and  customs. 

Chinese. — Probably  2,500,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Formosa  are  Chinese.  The  greater 
number  of  these  are  immigrants  from  Amoy 
and  its  vicinity.  They  call  themselves  Hok- 
los.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many 
Hak-kas,  or  "  strangers,"  a  race  which  came 
from  Canton  province.  They  are  independent 
and  industrious  in  their  habits,  their  women 
do  not  bind  their  feet,  and  share  with  the  men 
in  the  heaviest  manual  labor. 

Japanese. — Finally,  there  are  the  Japanese, 
numbering  a  little  more  than  42,000.     Practi- 
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ca%  ar      e  Japanese,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pohe.  and  m.litary,  live  in  the  larger  towns 

nTT'"^''t''  '"^'•''^*"^  ''"d  artisans. 
J'aay  M^ss^on  nistory.-Chrhti^^nhy  was 
tirst  proclaimed  in  Formosa  by  Spanish 
Domimcan  monks  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eventeenth  century.  The  SpaniLs  were 
s-cceeded  by  the  Dutch  in  1C24,  and  twcnty- 

eMsts,  labored  among  the   Malay  inhabitants 

5,900      In   1662   the   Chinese  invasion   swe„t 

rk   \°"l°^'^'"^^"  '^^  --ionaries  and 
the  Church  which  the  latter  had  founded,  not 
a  lew  of    the  ministers  and  teachers    of    the 
Gospel,  and  some  of  their  converts    being  put 
to  cruel  deaths.     The  Dutch  missionaries  h^d 
neg  ected  to  translate  the  Bible  or  train  native 
P     0-,  and  the  Formosan  Church,  left  without 
nuiture  or  care,  perished   utterly 
J"/v^    P''^h(eria„s.-Tor    two    hundred 
Thl        Tc?  ^''  ''"touched  by  the  Gospel. 
Then    m  1865,  two  English  Presbyterian  niis- 

ZTv  '""  ^"^'^  "P^^^^    «    mission      n 
Sou  h  Formosa.        That   ...ork  has  flourished 
i.ntil  now  there  is  under  the  care  of  the  English 
Presbyterians     an     organized,     self-governing 

Bev  G.  L.  Mackay.~ln  March,  1872  the 
Rev.  George  Leslie  Mackay,  appointed  by  the 
Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  its  first  mis- 
aionary  to  China,  landed  at  Tamsui.  in  Nor  h 
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Formosa.  Here  for  almost  thirty  years  he  was 
to  carry  on  a  work  so  successful  that  he  has 
rightly  been  given  a  place  among  the  greatest 
apostles  of  the  Christian  Church  in  modem 
times.  The  history  of  the  North  Formosa 
Church  during  that  time  is  largely  the  history 
of  his  pergonal  efforts  and  methods.  True  it  is 
that  he  had  at  various  times  four  colleagues, 
each  of  whom  contributed  his  share  to  the  up- 
building of  the  Church ;  but  sickness  or  death 
removed  all  but  one  of  these  too  soon  to  allow 
of  their  leaving  a  deep  impress  on  the  work. 
Over  and  above  every  other  influence  vrhich 
has  affected  the  Church  in  North  Formosa  is 
tho  strongly-marked  personality,  the  fearless- 
ness and  self-reliance,  the  untiring  energy  and 
industry  of  the  founder  of  tho  mission. 

First-FruUs. — Beginning  with  the  study  of 
tho  language,  he  rapidly  gained  a  working 
knowedgc  of  the  Formosan,  or  Amoy,  vernacu- 
lar. Within  two  months  he  had  his  first  con- 
vert, a  yoimg  literary  man,  and  within  a  year 
had  baptized  five  and  admitted  them  to  the 
Lord's  table.  Of  these  one  was  the  literary  man 
just  mentioned,  now  the  Rev.  Giam  Chheng- 
hoa,  who  still  assists  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  churches.  Another,  Go  Ek-ju,  has  been  a 
preacher  for  thirty  years,  and  is  still  active. 

Sowing  the  Seed  in  the  North  and  West. — 
Accompanied  by  these  and  other  young  con- 
verts, the  missionary  travelled  over  the  whole 
northern  and  north-western  part  of  the  island, 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  training  his  students 
in  the  Scriptures  and  evangelistic  work  by  the 
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way.     This  peripatetic  theological  college  had 
Its  advantages.     For  a  distance  of  nearly  one 
hundred   miles    down    the    west    side   of   the 
island  tlie  students  with  their  teacher  travelled 
the  roads  and  by-ways,  learning  how  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  win  the  people,  not  from  homi- 
letic   lectures,   but    from    observation    of    the 
methods  of  a  successful  evangelist.      At    the 
same  time  they  learned  the  lesson  of  self-sac- 
rifice fcfr  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  Together  with 
their  teacher  they  struggled  through  the  grass 
and  reed-covered  mountains  which  nearly  crowd 
Keelung  into  the  sea,  and  form  a  lofty' bamer 
)ctween  the  west  and  east  coasts;  with  'him  they 
hravcd  the  fury  of  typhoons  on  land  and  sea, 
and    tlie    bitterer    rage    of    heathen    mobs    at 
iiang-kah  and  elsewhere;  with  him  they  pene- 
trated into  the  mountains  of  the  savages,  and 
nnpd  around  by  wild  Malays,  knelt  in  prayer,' 
uliile  every  moment  tliey  expected  to  feel  the 
•lull,  heavy  knives  of  the  head-hunters  sawing 
at  their  necks;   with  him  they  were  in  perils 
of  waters  in  mountain  streams  where  sudden 
rains  make  fords  and  ferries  alike  impassable 
and  when  the  missionary,  exhausted  bv  disease 
andovercome  by  sudden  weakness,  was  sinking 
to  his  death  in  one  of  these  treacherous  streams"' 
It  was  a  native  student  who,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  drew  him  out. 

Edahlishing  Churches.— Bj  labors  such 
as  these  forty  churches  were  established  in 
this  region  each  in  charge  of  a  native 
preacher.  They  were  so  situated  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  southerly  point  of 
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our  mission,  whore  it  borders  ou  tliat  of  the 
English  Presbyterians,  there  were  very  few 
places  so  much  as  ten  miles  distant  from  a 
Christian  church. 

Kap-tsu-lan  Plain. — But  this  district  does 
not  comprise  the  whole  of  North  Formosa. 
South-east  of  Keelung,  beyond  a  rango  of  moun- 
tains, is  the  low-lying  Kap-tsu-lan  plain,  the 
home  of  the  Pe-po-hoan.  Here,  too,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Gospel  was  brought.  At  first  it 
was  hard  labor  and  few  results — tramping  day 
after  day  th  '  'igh  that  miry  plain,  sleeping 
under  straw-si  ■  ^ks,  in  ruined  sheds  and  ox- 
stables,  rejected  and  scorned  by  those  for  whom 
the  news  of  salvation  had  been  brought.  Then 
came  a  sudden  change.  Village  after  village 
accepted  the  Gospel  and  asked  for  churches 
with  an  infectious  enthusiasm  unknown  among 
the  Chinese.  Within  a  few  years  there  were 
more  than  twenty  churches  in  the  Kap-tsu-lan 
plain,  and  every  part  of  it  was  within  easy 
reach  of  places  where  the  Gospel  was  preached. 

Native  Ministry  and  Oxford  College. — From 
the  outset  Dr.  Maekay  felt  that  if  any  native 
Church  was  to  be  permanent  it  must  have 
native  preachers  and  pastors.  Accordingly,  he 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  the  training 
of  the  most  promising  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  In  1880  the  people  of  his  native 
county,  Oxford,  Ontario,  raised  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  erect  buildings  to  serve  as  a  home 
for  the  training-school  which  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  peripatetic.  In  this  school,  appro- 
priately named  Oxford  College,  the  preachers 
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wlrf  "^T-  Y"'}^''  P'^P"«<1  fo'  their 
work.  Certainly,  the  education  given  has 
never  been  profound,  but  for  the  eari/  stagL 

^/hether  or  not  U  will  continue  to  do  so  lies 
m™  ^'^"^  ^^  ^'^-^  -^  appoint 
Oirls'  School-U  1883  an  additional  build- 
mg  was  put  up  for  a  Girls'  School.  There 
have  never  been  any  foreign  lady  teachers 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  tlis,  and  the  edu 
cation  given  has  not  been  very' effective  In 
^>B  respect  the  Korth  Formosa  Mission  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  neighboring  m^ 

lor  girls  and  women 

Medical  Worh.~From  the  first  Dr  Mackav 
Zt  Zt  ^"  V-^<^"^1  -d  dental  knowleS^e 
to  heaf  thf  "t    •'!,'^  P-'-i  -edical  courfe 
to  heal  the  sick  and  gain  the  people's  good- 
will.    In  1874   Rev.  James  B.  Fraser   M  D 
arrived  in  Formosa,  and   for   three  ye  rf  de- 
voted  his   strength   mainly   to   mediL   work 
After  his  enforced  return  to  Canada,  this  de- 
partment was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Mackay  him- 
1^  assisted  by  the  resident  physicians  ^oftTe 
eSaTr:^-     ^"  ^«««    a  ^-Pital  was 
Other  Missiomiries.~Oi  other   missionaries 
who  have  labored  in  ^rth  Formosa,  the  nam 

After  nearly  three  years'  residence  there  Mrs 
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iJraser  died,  in  1877,   and 


the 


necessity  of 


caring^for  his  motherless  chilZn  w7d; 
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Fraser  to  return  to  Canada.  Kev.  Kenneth 
J.  Junor  and  his  wife  arrived  at  Tamsui,  in 
1878,  and  remained  four  years.  But  their 
health  failed  and  they  returned  to  Canada, 
leaving  one  little  grave  in  the  cemetery  he- 
hind  the  mission.  In  1883,  Eev.  John  Jamie- 
son  and  his  wife  reached  Formosa.  Eight 
years  later  Mr.  Jamieson  died  and  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son  returned  to  Canada.  Kev.  Wm.  Gauld 
and  Mrs.  Gauld  were  appointed  in  1892  and 
are  still  in  the  field.  In  1902,  the  year  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Dr.  Mackay,  Eev.  Thurlow 
Fraser  and  Mrs.  Fraser  were  added  to  the 
mission  staff. 

Death  of  Dr.  Mackay.— On  June  2nd,  1901, 
after  a  painful  illness  which  lasted  more  than 
a  year.  Dr.  Mackay  died,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
outside  the  foreign  cemetery,  where  he  sleeps, 
surrounded  hy  the  graves  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians he  had  loved  so  well.  His  death  did  not 
destroy  the  work,  but  it  did  give  the  Church 
in  North  Formosa  a  greater  shock  than  most 
people  in  the  home  Church  have  realized.  The 
man  who  was  to  the  Christians  there  not  only 
a  pastor  but  a  father  in  Christ,  the  instrument 
through  which  they  had  practically  all  been 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  salvation,  their 
model  and  ideal  of  spiritual  guide,  counsellor 
and  teacher — that  man  was  taken  away  from 
them.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  shock. 
The  present  condition  of  the  Church  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  fact. 

Present  Condition  of  Evangelistic  Worh — 
The  evangelistic  work  on  the  west  side  of  the 


masiom  m  foumosa  ^^^ 

ordained  pasSs^fJ\^    P'''''°''   '^  '^'^^^ 
them      xft       ,  t  ^  ^^^  P''*'^"  ready  for 

oiM    Of    the   Pe-po-hoan,  their  decrease  ir, 
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there  are,  perhaps,  more  students  than  ever 
before;  but  the  instruction  is  wcali.  A  few 
well-trained  preachers  and  pastors  would  be 
better  tlian  many  ill-trained.  The  prime  need 
of  the  mission  is  better-qualified  native 
preachers  and  pastors. 

Lady  Teachers. — The  Foruign  Mission  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  appoint  Canadian  lady 
teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  School. 
Their  coming  will  probably  mean  a  new  era 
of  usefulness  for  that  institution,  and  our 
people  will  not  need  to  send  their  daugLtcrs 
to  the  schools  of  other  missions  to  get  their 
education. 

No  Medical  Work. — Medical  mission  work 
has  been  suspended  for  some  years,  and  the 
hospital  at  Tamsui  is  unused.  A  medical  mis- 
sionary could  find  there  abundance  to  do;  but 
the  present  needs  of  the  mission  call  rather 
for  men  qualified  to  lead  in  educational  and 
evangelistic  work. 

Presbytery  of  North  Formosa. — The  General 
Assembly  has  authorized  the  formation  of  a 
Presbytery  of  I^orth  Formosa,  to  be  composed 
of  native  pastors  and  elders,  the  missionaries 
also  having  seats  and  votes  in  it.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  native  pastor,  but  there  are 
churches  able  and  willing  to  call  so  soon  as 
there  are  licentiates  to  be  called.  This  step 
will  undoubtedly  quicken  the  zeal  and  interest 
of  the  natives.  The  Church  of  North  Formosa 
will,  at  the  outset,  comprise  fifty-six  chapels 
and  preaching-places,  each  in  charge  of  a  native 
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Union  with  South  Formosa.-A  further  «<^ 

i  resbytenan  Church  of  Formosa  wou  d  have 
under  Its  care  about  130  ch„rches    i„  eh.l 
of  native  pastors  and  preachers,  .-ith  a  cof 
munion  roll  of  probably  4,C00  members 
Japanese    Presbylerians.-Our   brethren    of 

ImoLT""  ^'•'^'^^'"■-  Church  are  working 
among  thcr  own  people.     They  number  nmonf 

nio  island      The  only  other  bodies  represente.I 
here  are  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholirw  fk 

gat  on  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Japanese.  Thh 
;  l,f '•^^byterian  field.  Protestant  mission 
m  Formosa  have  always  been  carried  on  by 
Presbyterians,  Dutch,  English,  Canadian  and 
Japanese,  and  it  would  be  L  inexcnsable  irk 
ne.  on  our  part  to  so  neglect  our  opportunit  es 
ferenc     ™;"-T"^''  '"'  denominEnnl  d    ! 

ibere    are    times  when    the    King's    business 
requires  haste.  ^       ""siness 
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MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

R.  P.  MacKay,  B.A.,  D.D. 

CENTRAL  INDIA. 
COUNTEY   AND    PEOPLE. 

in  order  to  understand  the  conditions  in 
any  one  of  the  Provinces  of  India,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  land. 
Whilst  the  Province  of  Central  India  is  the 
specific  field  of  missionary  interest  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  the  conditions 
in  Central  India  as  to  country  and  people  can 
only  be  understood  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  It 
is  proper  to  state  here,  in  order  to  avoid  fre- 
quent reference,  that  this  and  the  following 
chapters  are  largely  condensed  reproductions 
of  well-known  books  by  authors  vho  wrote 
from  personal  knowledge.  They,  therefore,  lay 
no  claim  to  originality,  t  it  is  hoped  will 
none  the  less  on  that  account  serve  the  purpose 
in  view. 

Country. — A  country  so  vast  as  to  be  the 
home  of  one-fifth  the  world's  population  must 
be  ©f  absorbing  interest  to  all  who  love  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  To  Canadians  this  in- 
terest is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  country  is  under  the  direct  rule 
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They  are  fellow- 
world's    greatest 


of  the  British  Government, 
citizens  with  us  of  the 
Empire. 

JVam.._The  name  "  India  -  i.,  derived  from 
the  Indus  R.ver,  which  means  "  to  flo^v."     It 

of^'thn'^  °!^f  ^''}''  "'""'"'  "^  "  Wonderland 
of  the  East,"  and  the  "  Desire  of  the  Nations." 

co.fn7rt'~  .  '!,•''"  i'""""''"''  »"«"g''la>--shaped 
1,900  miles,  and  about  an  equal  distance  from 
east  to  west  It  is  said  to  be  about  equals 
he  oontment  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia. 
It  IS  manifestly  impossible  in  any  brief  para- 
^aph      to    characterize    a    country    of    such 

ZeMf',"'\"  ^•'""   "^  -'''   '-'-' 
range  of  latitude  and  longitude.    What  is  true 

"f  one  section  may  be  untrue  of  another  but 
a  few  miles  distant 

fe„«ry.     Travellers  have  delighted  to  tell 
of  the  inimitable  scenery  of  India.    Sir  William 

^IrT  "''''''''''''''  '''^^^^'^^■^<^^^- 
varieties    of    scenery   ar.d     climate,   from  the 

highest  mountains  in  the  world  to  vast  river 

deltas,  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the  levj 

natui  7"'  I'  ''''^'  '"''^  *«  P-'-'ducts  of 
nature,  from  the  fierce  beasts  and  tangled 
J-.n.-lc.s  of  the  tropics  to  the  stunte  1  barley  crop 

etra1s:J:^''^*^^P^^'^*^"«^^^'ofthe 

HWaya._China,  twenty-two  centuries 
ago,  built  a  great  wall,  1,500  miles  long  and 
from  15  to  30  feet  high,  as  a  protection^from 
the  incursions  of  northern  tribes.    It  probably 
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was  effective)  for  a  time,  but  hag  long  ceased 
to  be  of  military  value. 

India  has  in  the  Himulnyaa  (abode  of  snow) 
a  natural  barrier  1,500  miles  long  and  nearly 
30,000  feet  high,  which  is  an  eternal  barrier 
against  invasion  from  that  quarter.  India, 
however,  has  often  been  invaded  fri<iu  other 
directions.  To  tho  Himalayas  India  is  largely 
indebted  for  her  water  supply.  The  clouds 
impinging  against  these  majestic  peaks  are 
arrested  and  eondej.sod,  and  descend  as  rain 
into  the  valley  beluv.  It  is  said  that  the 
rains  of  the  :■  .liiem  slope  of  the  Himalayas 
are  the  heav'<3st  in  the  world.  These  marvel- 
lous mountains,  about  1,500  miles  from  east 
to  west,  extend  400  miles  north  into  Thibet 
and  Turkestan.  The  valleys  amid  these  moun- 
tains are  truly  the  "  abode  of  snow,"  and  are 
the  inexhaustible  source  of  supply  for  India's 
magnificent  rivers. 

The  Valley  of  (he  Ganges. — This  is  the  most 
fertile,  most  populous,  and,  histcirically,  the 
most  interesting  section  of  India.  There  are 
one  hundred  millions  of  people  in  that  valley, 
and  there  are  the  cities  of  Delhi,  Lahore,  Cawn- 
pore,  Lucknow,  etc.,  of  such  pathetic  interest 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The 
wonderful  fertility  of  this  region  is  due  to  the 
vast  deposits  of  soil  carried  down  continually 
from  the  mountains  by  the  rivers.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  Ganges  brings  annually  as 
much  fertilizing  soil  as  would  load  a  train  of 
fifty-ton  freight  cars  extending  two  and  a  half 
times  around  the  world. 


meSuin'  f  %f«^P''  ""'^  her  wealth  i„  great 

rS   th„r?  r^'^  "^   ii-'placement.     It 
and   „f/         ,°'l""'  """■■*   "«"'  "•='''0  the 

'        ,  "-•        ^^   "  to  bo  wondem    at   that 

(the  Goddess  Ga„nga)  is    to   them     he    Z 
Bacred,  „„d  eleanses  from  all  sin. 

la,f  of  fhT'  "'■  ^""'^  ^""'^-This   is   the 
last  of  the  three  region.,  into  which  India  is 

Ian7^  ^,  '^■''"^"^-     ^'  "  "^  triangular  tlble 

.i:  m"  "•''  '"  '«'  --«<"!  cup.  The 
^  ndhya  mountains,  stretching  south  of  th! 
Ganges  valley,  embrace  the  bast  of  the  Deccan 
r'angle.  and  the  two  ends  of  the  VindZs 

vves  em  Ghats,  bound  the  other  two  sides  of 

he  triangle.     In  the  Deccan  we  are  part  cu 

larly    znterested,    for  it  is  there  our  Centrd 

India  M,ss,on  lies.     The  Rev.  W.  A.  Wilson 

tableland  about     ,500    feet    above    sea  hvl 

mfb  nd  TVT'  """"'^  ""^^^'^  ''•'^''^•^d  with 
of  the  °,V'*""^^  '^''"'  ^"''^  *e  monotony 
of  the  plateau  It  is  cut  by  numerous  wat*=r 
courses  and  rivers,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
swell  to  rushing  torrents,  rendering  the  f^rds 
mpassable  but  which,  after  the  raint  shril 
to  insignificance  or  disappear  al^geSer 
leaving  only  winding  beds  of  white  s^f»      ' 
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The  Western  Ghats  (or  stairs),  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  intercept  the  moisture 
clouds  from  the  west,  thus  causing  drought 
in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  naturally  rich  and 
productive,  when  water  is  obtainable,  and  that 
is  gradually  being  effected  by  systems  of  irri- 
gation. About  thirteen  and  a  half  millions 
of  acres  of  land  have  been  already  redeemed  by 
irrigation  works,  and  these  are  being  annually 
extended. 

These  tablelands  were  at  one  time  covered 
with  forests  which  were  being  rapidly  destroyed 
by  the  natives.  There,  as  in  other  lands,  the 
natives  discovered  that  wood  ashes  mixed  wit^^ 
the  soil  produces  rich  harvests  with  very  little 
labor.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  plot  under  cul- 
tivation became  less  productive,  another  was 
chosen  and  the  forest  cut  down  and  burned,  and 
the  process  repeated  indefinitely.  The  gov- 
ernment has  intervened  and  checked  this 
wanton  destruction. 

Resources. — ^Whilst  not  possessed  of  such 
natural  resources  as  some  other  countries,  yet 
tliey  are  very  great,  and  are  yet  largely  unde- 
veloped. India  i-  ]>..-t  rifli  in  minerals,  al- 
though her  coal  mines  are  very  extensive. 
Precious  metals  are  found  in  but  limited 
quantities.  Her  forests,  as  has  been  said,  are 
abundant,  and  some  qualities  of  wood,  as  teak, 
ebony  and  larch  are  of  great  commercial  value. 
Agriculture  is  India's  chitf  industry  and  most 
important  source  of  wealth.  We  have  but  to 
remember  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
land  is  so  far  under  cultivation,  and  even  that 
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latitude  and  elevatio.   T  ''^"^'^   "^ 

of  climate,  yet  X"     ^"'M'  """"^  "«"«'y 

mIt  ^^^^  "-ettt:::ts-t 
o^MtJ^tirdVrp-nirti-^ 

^eiy.  opressim     and     M^v  *  ^™'* 

trying  to  Europ'eanr  Br  jL  ",  7"'""^'^ 
tense  and  thpv  ho^    •    "^    •  ^  *'"'  ^«"t  ^*  «- 

monsoons  to  bum^W"?"''?"^  *"  '^^^  the 
vegetation  has  disa?"""!,'^'^  ^°'  ^^''^°'>  «" 
gra«s  is  to  be  se^r^.^!!-  '  "°'  "  ^^«''^  ^^ 
leaves  of  LtaiH^s  *  TnV"'".'""^'  ^^ 
-essag.  i«  teV,*S  tJ^t  th"  *"'  "'^'''""^ 
bum  in  the  soSh.  it  gtdu  t™"'*^"  ''^^ 
until  all  India  ;=  ^  •  ^'^^""^I'J'  e^eps  north 
for    three    or    i    ^"'^«^'  ««<!  what  had  been 

or  four  days      bS  ^'"^.^^^^u  i»  three 

the  frogs  eSlc  SlrSr^ThT  '''f  ^"" 
wild  with  joy     the  wW  ^^^P«°Pleare 

fonned  and' ilut  fSl  "'Evcnir^'^.  "  '^'"^- 
are  delightful    uJll.      ,""'"?  ""d  morning 
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The  rain  does  not  fall  continuously,  but  daily 
there  are  one  or  more  showers. 

Early  in  September  the  ra:'  s  cease  and  the 
air  is  still  and  steamy.  Decaying  vegetation 
produces  malaria.  This  is  a  trying  period 
until  the  west  winds  begin  to  blow  in  October, 
and  then  the  cool  and  most  delightful  season 
has  begun.  The  sky  is  cloudless.  Occhs.jn- 
ally  a  white  frost  may  be  seen  as  far  north  as 
Lucknow  and  Benares.  A  fire  is  then  welcome 
in  the  evenings,  and  a  warm  blanket  on  the 
bed. 

Rains.— Ai  has  been  said,  the  rainfall 
depends  upon  the  location  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  nothing  is  there  greater  variety  than 
in  the  annual  rainfall  of  India.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  Punjaub  it  is  only  seven  or  eight 
inches,  whilst  in  Assam,  in  the  east,  the  average 
is  360  inches.  In  the  year  1861  the  enormous 
depth  of  805  inches,  or  67  feet,  of  rain  fell 
in  Assam,  and  366  inches  fell  in  the  month 
of  July  alone  of  that  year.  In  Bengal  and 
Bombay  the  average  is  67  inches,  and  in  Cen- 
tral India  it  varies  from  25  to  45  inches. 

When  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  Egypt, 
people  become  frantic  with  delight.  It  is  so 
in  India.  They  go  into  transports  of  joy, 
and  their  poets  celebrate  in  song  the  gather- 
ing of  the  clouds,  assailing  the  mountains  with 
electric  shocks  like  fleets  besieging  a  fortress. 
Scourges.— The:  cyclones  are,  at  times,  ex- 
ceedingly destructive  of  property  and  life. 
Sometimes  ships  have  been  lifted  out  of  the 
water  and  carried  a  considerable  distance  in- 
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S  onaif  1?°"  " ''"'"'''  '^'-^'^  1^0.000 

sout.  ^'^  '"'P'  ^'''°  ^^^'^'ty  2,000,000 

Drought-It  has  been,  and    is    still    ^    . 
destructive   of   life        ti^«  T  '  "'°*' 

affected  58,000,000  of  ile     Tr/°    '''' 
fa-ine  of  1900  affecterstoOO  000  1  7'"' 

land,  s-^:::^Zs^Si::''7''-  -' 

at  present  25,000  n.iles  ofC   ^d  and  S 00 J 
ment  in  these  directions  will  banish  famine  fro^ 

"fe.  Ti;:r^rat:rrr5^^^^^^^ 

insufficient    tnnA        j  ''  °^  P°°'  and 

The  pfZl  5         "'''    ""^^'^itar^   conditions. 

serpents    etc    wH,"  1    V"''"'''''  P"''"""*^ 

of  the  natives  and  th!  '"'P"'"''  "'°1>« 

It  stands  next  t/i  Ohir-o    „„.i  •  *'"^oi,"ab. 


next  to  China,  and 


IS  seven  times  as 


great  as  that  of  the  British  Isles 
Pnmitive  Baces.-In  India,  al  in  America, 
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there  are  primitive  ra'-es  that  have  been  sup- 
planted and  driven  l;aek  into  the  hill  countries 
by  their  more  powerful  successors.  There  are 
many  of  these  fragments  of  ancient  peoples 
whose  history  is  little  known.  The  most  num- 
erous of  these  are  the  Dravidians,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  entered  India  from  the  north- 
west and  spread  eastward,  and  the  Kolarians, 
who  entered  from  the  north-east  and  spread 
westward.  The  Bhils,  amongst  whom  our  mis- 
sionaries labor,  belong  to  the  latter  class. 

Aryans. — This  is  the  dominant  race  in  India, 
and  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. They  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Iran,  having  divided  into  two  families,  one 
moving  eastward  and  taking  possession  of 
India,  the  other  moving  westward  and  taking 
possession  of  Europe.  The  people  oi  India 
are  our  cousins,  and  have  thus  an  additional 
claim  upon  our  sympathy. 

Mixed  Hindus. — There  naturally  sprang  up 
a  new  race  from  the  mixture  of  Aryans  and 
non-Aryans.  To  them  belong  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  Central  India,  where  our  mission  is 
located. 

Mohammedans.— They  are  also  a  mixed 
race.  Some  descended  from  the  Moslems,  who 
ruled  India  for  many  years ;  others  are  converts 
from  the  native  races.  The  total  ilohammedan 
populatio'  of  India  is  50,000,000,  but  they 
constitute  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
population  of  Central  India. 

Languages. — There  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  number  of  languages  spoken 
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m  India,  but  three  hundred  is  a  safe  estimate. 
Some  of  these  are  spoken  by  comparatively 
small  numbers  of  people,  whilst  others,  as 
Jiengali  and  Hindi,  have  a  very  wide  constitu- 
ency. 

Hmdi.—lhis.  language,  spoken  by  87,000,- 
000  is  not  only  most  widely  spoken!  but  is  as 
well  the  most  highly  developed  language  in 
India.  It  is  the  language  with  which' we  have 
chiefly  to  do  in  Central  India. 

Hindustani.— The  constant  mingling  of  races 

has  resulted  in  a  composite  langu.ige,  called 

Hindustani,  whidi    is    the    lingua    franca    of 

India,  and  is  the  official  language,  except  so 

■  far  as  English  itself  is  used. 

Marathi.—Thh  is  one  of  the  more  important 
languages,  being  used  by  18,000,000  of  people, 
and  IS  also  used  in  our  Central  India  Mission 
to  a  limited  extent. 

Sanskrit  is  now  a  dead  language,  but  was 
originally  spoken  by  the  Aiyan  race.  It  is 
the  language  of  the  Vedas  and  other  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hindus.  A  knowledge  of  it 
aids  in  understanding  Aryan  vernaculars,  as 
Latm  and  Greek  aid  in  understanding  Eng- 
lish. It  also  gives  prestige  and  influence  with 
the  people  to  be  able  to  quote  their  Scriptures 
»n  this  sacred  tongue. 

Er^lisli—Tho  language  of  the  conquerors  is 
naturally  becoming  more  and  more  influential, 
although  so  far  spoken  by  a  comparatively 
small  number.  It  is  the  language  of  the  col- 
leges, the  medium  of  higher  education,  and  of 
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the  best  literature,  and,  therefore,  may  eventu- 
ally become  the  language  of  India. 

Progress. — In  estimating  changes  wrought, 
many  things  must  be  taken  into  account  besides 
the  direct  results  of  missions.  This  is  specially 
true  in  India,  wheio  the  separation  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  caste  system  is  so  difficult.  A 
new  principle  of  life  has  been  introduced ;  new 
ideals  are  imparted  that  work  from  within, 
and  will  in  the  end  accomplish  more  effectually 
the  overthrow  of  Hinduism  than  individual 
conversions  can  possibly  do,  however  important 
that  may  be,  and  is,  in  itself. 

There  are  140  colleges,  attended  by  30,000 
students,  and  an  annual  output  of  5,000 
graduates. 

There  are  360  boarding-schools,  High 
Schools,  industrial  schools  and  medical  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  45,000  pupils.  Even 
leaving  Christianity  out  of  account,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  before  such  civilizing  processes  the 
old  superstitions  of  India  will  disintegrate  and 
pass  away. 


f|/. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

lifDIA—Conliniied. 

Social,  Domestic  and  Relimous  Life. 

(1)  Social  and  Domestic  Life.— What  is  thp 
nianner  of  life  of  the  peopk  amongs  "hi 
our  missionaries  labor?  »^"°g3t  wiiom 

anf  fL"  "°'  °u'^  '"^teresting,  but  an  import- 
aril  I    .  '°  "^^  ^°''^-     Successful  misS,n- 

iorfty  or  tl^  ^*'"''-  ^  «^'  °^  '^Ver- 
ZlZ  :f '^"^"««'  0-  any  indication  of 
revuis  on  a  unsavory  surroundings  may  be 
fatal  to  their  influence.  It  is  love  thTt  con 
quers,  yet  how  hard  it  is  for  intelligence  and 
^finement  to  come  into  intimate  SwsSp 
with  squalor  and  superstition  i  ^ 

The  common  life  of  the  people  of  India  has 

SfdW '^  '""'•"'^  ^^  ''^ff-°t  writer^ 
Ihe  following  summary  may  suffice  to  reveal 
the  social  and  domestic  conditions  that  prevlu  • 
jUlage  We-Nine-tenths  of  the  pe^ople  of 
Ind  a  are  farmers,  and  live  in  vi£ge's  for 
mutual  protection  and  other  advantages.   The^ 

LVS^r'^ '''''"•    I'^^^eP^toflnd" 
n  which  our  Central  India  Mission  is  located 
there  are  17,000  villages.       Hence  our  ™ 
-naries  have  chiefly  Tdo  wfrTiir^  Z 
An  average  hamlet  has  fifty  to  sixty  t^] 
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"  A  cluster  of  trees,  consisting  of  tamarind, 
mango,  cocoanut  and  other  useful  trees ;  a  group 
of  dwellings,  some  thatched  and  some  tiled, 
a  small  temple  in  the  centre — these  suri'ounded 
on  all  sides  by  about  iive  hundred  acres  of 
green  fields  and  a  largo  tank  capable  of  water- 
ing these  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  about 
six  months — this  is  the  village."  The  houses 
are  only  one  story,  have  mud  walls,  and  the 
front  wall,  although  sometimes  ornamented, 
is  usually  covered  with  cakes  of  cow  manure, 
which  dry  in  the  sun,  and  are  used  for  fuel. 
Cattle  stalls  and  grain-bins  surround  the  house. 
"  A  bazaar,  or  market,  stray  donkeys  grazing, 
a  few  starving  dogs  and  an  abundance  of  dusky 
children  in  nature's  garb  complete  tlie  picture." 
Village  System. — India's  village  system  of 
government  has  won  the  admiration  of  tra- 
vellers. It  is  a  miniature  republic,  complete  in 
itself.  The  "  headman "  is  often  illiterate, 
but  exercises  the  functions  of  civic  magistrate 
or  mayor  of  a  western  town.  The  clerk  or 
accountant  transacts  the  village  business, 
attends  to  rents,  etc.  The  village  priest  offici- 
ates at  weddings  and  other  ceremonies,  lie  is 
a  Brahman  and  is  worshipped.  "  His  bless- 
ing maketli  rich,  but  his  anger  is  as  terrible 
as  that  of  the  gods."  The  astrologer,  who  is 
sometimes  the  priest,  determines  lucky  days 
for  reaping  and  sowing,  counteracts  bad  omens, 
as  a  sudden  sneeze,  the  chirp  of  a  lizard  or 
an  envious  look.  The  schoolmaster,  who  is 
also  the  priest,  sometimes  has  his  class  imder 
a  tree.    In  addition,  the  barber  and  blacksmith, 
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jrou.,/^.„W      There    are    no    chairs    or 

tress,  a  loose  mat  for  visitors,  a  few  boxes  for 

stonng  away  jewels  and  otl.'er  vaT„ab£    t 

numerable  earthen  pots  for  boiling  rieanJ 

t^er  prov,s.o„s,  complete  the  stock'  ofl:;' 

ri„m?ferof7e\otr' '''-'-  -'  ^-' 

Jewelry.-Both  sexes  are  fond  of  jewelry 
but  the  women  use  it  most  freely.  Their  toes' 
ankles  fingers,  wrists,  arms,  nefks.  noses  ear; 
and  ha.r  are  adorned  according  to  d.e  weaW 
and  the  importance  of  the  occasion 

Food-Vegetables,  fn.it,  rice  and  millet  are 

Curry  and  otier  relishes  are  freely  used      In 
the  mornmg  the  farmer  takes  a  light  lunch 

starts    for    the    fields  with    his  plow  on    his 

noon  '  r*  '"  '^'""  ""*"  '"*-  «'-gJ't.  The 
noon  meal  IS  usually  carried  to  the  field  for 
Aose  who  labor  there.  Neither  tables,  knive 
nor  forks  are  necessary.  Dried  leave;  se^ 
together  and  used  but  once,  serve  foplaT 
Vater    or    coffee   is    poured    into    the    Sh, 

a    Tt'  *""''"'"^  ''^  "P^-     ^°-^"  do  -t 
Srou^L  ""'  '"'  "^''  '^"  ^-^'^  '-"J^  «- 

i/ama^..._There  are  two  ceremonies  one 
occumng  in  childhood  and  the  other  whe;  21 
parties  are  old  enough  to  live  together.    Beng 
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regarded  as  so  important  a  part  of  the  Hindu 
religion,  the  ceremonies  are  very  elaborate. 
Like  the  Chinese  funeral,  the  Hindu  wedding  ia 
80  costly  as  often  t"  impoverish  the  family  for 
generations  after  marriage.  A  woman  is  to  have 
no  other  god  on  earth  but  her  husband.  When 
he  is  present  she  is  to  keep  her  eyes  on  him, 
awaiting  his  commands.  Her  words,  her  actions 
and  her  deportment  must  give  open  assur- 
ance that  she  regards  him  as  her  god.  Should 
the  betrothed  or  the  husband  die  tlie  condition 
of  the  widow  is  pitiable  indeed,  ller  hair  is 
shorn,  her  jewels  are  removed.  She  is  doomed 
to  semi-starvation,  shunned  as  an  outcast,  for- 
bidden to  marry  and  regarded  as  abhorred  of 
the  gods. 

Caste. — Dr.  Duff  characterized  caste  as 
follows :  "  The  great  family  of  man,  in  the 
opinion  of  Hindus,  is  made  up  of  different 
genera  and  species,  each  as  essentially  distinct 
from  the  rest  as  one  genus  or  species  of  birds, 
beasts  or  fishes  is  from  another.  However 
closely  different  birds  or  beasts  may  resemble 
each  other  in  outward  characteristics,  each 
kind  will  keep  itself  distinct  by  its  food,  habits 
and  sympathies.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  the  lion  were  to  graze  like  tlin  o.\,  or  the  ox 
slay  its  prey  like  the  lion.  Ideas  somewhat 
akin  to  these  seem  to  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  Hindu  mind  of  the  prevalent  notions  of 
caste,  and  may  help  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  points  considered  most  essential  in  caste 
are   food  and   its   preparation,   intermarriage 
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usa«L  nf  ol>«ervablo  in  the  custom.,  and 

usages  of  the  same  custe        Fn    „„        i 

0?  his  tX.      '^''°"'''«'"""'«J  l-y  t].e  example 
"i^is  brethren  and  not  in  the  latter." 

Sud  a    ?r Mh""""'  '''  "S'-ulturist  and  the 

■^     "merous,   there   being,   according  to 

?he  r  returns  of  1881,  19,044  caste  naL; 

a^d  caste  £  *^T  "^^^♦^°'^«  ^  disobeyed 

caste  broken,  it  can  only  be  re^ainBr)  K,. 

prostrations,   drinking  a  mixture  7Z'rl 

ducu  of  the  cow,  paying  a  fine,  and  furnishing 

The  evils  of  tho  system  are  many.     It  has 
dmded  society  into  innumerable  ciiquo     Z 
k  lied  co-operation  and   individual  enterprise 
ins  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  Chrfs     'n 

binding  men  hand  and  fo,t  by  custom.     ^    ' 
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life.  There  wa«,  first  of  all,  the  aboriginal 
background ;  then  the  Vedio  period,  when  much 
of  their  sacred  literature  was  written;  then  fol- 
lowed the  Mohammedan,  the  Buddhist,  the 
Portuguese  and  tlie  British  i)er><»<l8,  all  of 
which  modified  tlio  religions  of  India  in  theory 
and  practice. 

There  will  be  no  attempt  here  to  describe 
the  theological  or  philosophical  tlieories  of  the 
Vedas  of  Hinduism,  but  instead  the  popuhir 
beliefs  of  to-dny,  which  constitute  the  faith 
and  produce  of  over  200,000,000  called  Hindus, 
ana  amongst  whom  our  own  missionaries  are 

working. 

Afoitiie.— We  worship  Jesus  Christ,  not  only 
because  he  protects  us  and  provides  for  us. 
but  because  we  love  and  adore  him.  In  India 
90  per  cent,  of  the  people  worship  through 
fear.  The  Slavs  of  Russia  believed  that  there 
was  a  white  god  who  was  good,  and  a  black 
god  who  was  evil.  The  good  god  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  good  that  he  did  not  need  wor- 
ship. The  black  god  was  worshipped  so  as 
to  appease  him  and  keep  him  quiet.  It  is  so 
in  India.  The  people  are  afflicted  with  demon- 
phobia.  They  think  they  are  pursued  by 
malignant  beings,  great  and  small,  whose  de- 
light it  is  to  injure  them  with  plague,  f.imine 
and  disease  and  every  kind  of  disaster.  They 
worship  the  evil  spirits  to  appease,  and  the 
good  to  purchase  tieir  protection. 

ClassM  of  Demorw.— The  number  of  these 
spirits  is  beyond  computation.     There  are  m 
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the  Hindu  Pantlicon  330,000,000    rocIh     and 
they  are  diWded  into  two  da:,..:  flj  'j,.    f 

hL    rT    a'  "'  ^y  """"'  "^  ""^^  K-'^  "t  a  later 
upon  the  earth. 

^l>my  of  the  former  are  mon.st«r-sha,,.  ,l    „  a 
are  compared  to  palm  tre,^  or  .nounf,  ;,.,',„  ,,, 
with  hi,Wu,  eyes  and  mouth  open  |,k  •    „.•  y. ...', 

but  had  free  will  g.ven  to  them,  a,„l  ,.,an.-  „ 
them  fell.     Some  of  them  are  so  stro.,.  ..  ,„ 

del  ght  m  the  destruction  of  men,  women  a,,' 

fd":;  .?"  ^"T'^  ''^'"''"■^'  °°  ^o  «'her  hand, 
side  w>th  the  gods  and  with  men,  and  are  in 
perpetual  confljct.  The  spirit  world  is  thus  a 
great  battlefield. 

The  second  class,  that  spring  from  men,  play 
the  more  important  part  in  Hindu  worship 
rhoy  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  malig- 
nant spir.te,  and  are  constantly  increasing  in 
numbers.  A  man  who  does  not  receive  proper 
fimeral  ceremonies  becomes  a  restless,  home- 
less, malignant  spirit. 

It  is  believed  tiat  when  a  bad  man  dies  ho 
may  become  extinct,  but  his  vices  never  die. 
Jiach  of  them  assumes  a  personality  and  he- 
comes  a  dempn.  ,  .HjgnQe  the  legions  of  foul 
demons  that  come  into  existence  daily,  such  as'  '  " 
the  lying  demon,  the  gambling  demon,  the  lust 
demon  and  the  drunken  demon.       Moreover 
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diseases  become  demons,  such  as  the  cholera 
demon,  smallpox  demon,  typhus  demon,  etc. 

How  terrible  the  oppression  of  believing 
that  life  is  surrounded  by  such  countless  multi- 
tudes of  malignant  spirits,  and  ever  increasing 
in  number!  But  there  is  encouragement  in 
the  thought  that  the  opposing  army  of  good 
spirits  is  also  increasing  by  a  corresponding 
process.  , 

Food  of  Spirits. — ^Men  take  part  in  tliis  con- 
flict by  making  offerings  of  food.  The  spirits 
are  very  hungry.  They  especially  like  blood. 
They  will  eat  anything.  They  feed  on  corpses, 
vivify  dead  bodies,  or  enter  the  human  body 
when  the  mouth  is  open,  as  in  gaping,  unless 
the  hand  is  put  up  to  protect  it.  They  excite 
the  body  to  frantic  movements  and  pr  .  ce 
many  diseases.  As  a  spirit  may  take  any 
shape — a  dog,  or  cat,  or  serpent — the  person  so 
possessed  may  bark  or  hiss,  as  the  ease  may  la. 
The  European  demons  are  said  to  be  the  worst 
of  all  Vcause  they  will  not  be  satisfied  without 
beef,  brandy  and  cigars. 

Abodes  of  Spirits. — There  are  supposed  to 
be  seven  upper  worlds,  seven  lower  worlds,  and 
twenty-one  hells.  The  seven  higher  worlds 
are  peopled  by  superhuman  beings.  The  next 
seven  are  beautiful  worlds  of  groves,  streams 
and  birds,  inhabited  by  demons,  sprung  from 
men.  The  descriptions  of  hell  are  as  horrible 
as  the  imagination  can  produce,  such  as  rivers 
of  blood,  dark  dense  forests  whose  leaves  are 
sharp  swords,   and    plains    paved  with   sharp 
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spikes,  that  must  be  travelled.     Such  are  the 

ipiat;'*'^'"'"^^*'^''^"--^^-''— 

Hero,  Sage  and  Saint  Worship.-The  Hindus 
are  pantheists.     AH  beings,  they  beliefe    ar 
parts  of  deny.     He  is  the  universal  subst;noe. 
and    all    things    are    manifestations  of  Him 

should  be  worshipped.    Heroes,  sages  and  saints 

therefr'w  ""^  '"  *""  *!""»  "'^er  men, 
therefore  deserve  special  honor.  They  include 
^ecially,  kings,  warriors,  Brahmans  and  hol^ 

JeT^lniZ^''  '"  lands,  amongst  uncivilised 
Sat    „r    /     u"'    worshipped.       The    fact 
<^at    all    hfe,    because    divine,    is    sacred    to 
them,  explains  this  in  part.     The  doctrine  of 
tbo  transmigration  of  souls  also  enters  into  it 
An  orator  or  sage  may  have  returned,  and  may 
be  dwelling  in  a  tree  or  animal  or  insect     The 
great  god    Vishnu,  in  one  of  his  incarnations 
was  a  fish,  and  again  a  bear.       This  thought 
gives  sanctity  to  life.     The  serpent  is,  of  all 
animals    most  widely  worshipped.     Its  beauti- 
ful markings,  its  annual  rejiivenation-a  type 
of  immortality,  its  silent,  stealtnv  movement 
and  its  deadly  bite,  inspire  awe  and  fear.    The 
cow  IS  the  most  sacred  animal,  no  doubt  because 
most  useful.     The  monkey,  because  of  its  in- 
telligence, stands  next.     In  Benares  there  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  monkeys,  which  are  fed  by 
pious  pilgrims       We  read  of  a  Bengal  Raia 
who  celebrated  the  marriage    of    a  maV  and 
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female  monkey  according  to  high-caste  rules, 
the  wedding  lasting  twelve  days  and  costing 
about  $50,000.  The  elephant,  dog,  cat  and 
eagle  receive  their  share  of  homage. 

IVee  and  Plant  Worship. — For  the  same 
reason  trees  and  plants  that  have  special  vir- 
tues and  that  are  supposed  to  be  indwelt  by 
the  spirits  of  gods  and  men,  are  worshipped. 

Water  Worship. — This  is  exceedingly  preva- 
lent. No  sin  is  so  heinous  as  not  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  water  of  the  Gange?.  Others 
claim  greater  sanctity  for  the  Narbuda  Kiver. 
"  One  day's  ablution  in  the  Ganges  will  free 
from  sin,  but  the  mere  sight  of  the  Narbuda 
purifies  from  guilt." 

Other  objects  of  worship  are  endless.  The 
heavenly  bodies,  fire,  rocks,  mountains,  etc., 
receive  divine  honors. 

All  this  is  very  sad.  The  sense  of  ne<;d  is 
universal  but  the  Keal  Helper  they  know  not — 

"  Shall  we  to  men  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  I " 

Home  Religion. — In  every  respectable  Hindu 
family  there  is  an  idol-god,  made  of  stone  or 
metal,  set  on  a  gold  or  silver  throne.  Morn- 
ing and  evening  the  priest  comos  and  leads  in 
worship.  Offerings  of  rice,  fruit,  sweetmeatf. 
and  milk  are  made  to  the  god,  and  then  car- 
ried away  by  the  priest.  He  rings  a  bell  or 
lieat*  a  gong  while  the  inmates  make  their 
obeisance  to  the  god,  and  then  he  imparts  to 
them  his  benediction. 


There  is  no  congregational  worship.     Peonle 
^^>cli  act  they  bei.evo  confers  n.erit.     What- 

priest.     A  man  may  win  the  favor  or  avert  the 

nger  o  the  god  by  offerings  or  prostr  on 
'  >•  k>  repeating  the  name  of  the  go,l  Chil 
'Jrcn  are  calle-l  after  their  gods  in  or  ler  that 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

STATION  AND  METHODS. 

Dr.  Pentecost,  who  spent  nearly  two  years 
journeying  and  preaching  there,  declares  that 
"  The  missionaries  in  India,  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  have  accomplished  more  for 
Christ  than  the  first  Christians,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Apostles,  accomplished  in  all 
Western  Asia  and  Europe  during  the  first 
century."  What  share  has  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church  had  in  this  work? 

Evangelistic  Wobk. 

Beginnings.— In  the  year  1854  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  open    a    mission  m 
India.    No  Canadian  minister  could  be  found 
who  would  accept  an  appointment,   although 
several  had  been  invited.     Accordingly,  Rev. 
George  Stevenson,  a  minister  in  Scotland  was 
sent,   and  upon  the  recommendation    of    Dr. 
Duff,  settled  at  Bancoorah,  in  Bengal.       Be- 
cause of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  and  the  Mutiny 
of  1857,  Mr.  Stevenson  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  the' Mission   came   t»  an  end.     Attention 
was  then   turned   to   the  Indians    in    British 
Columbia,  and  not  until  1872  was  interest  in 
India  revived.     Two  ladies,  Miss  Rodger  and 
Miss  Fairweather..  offered   their   services    and 
were  sent,  in  1873,  to  work  in  North  India  in 
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sr;:,  r„i  sr^--°  -- 

I-  Stations. 
From    these    beginnings    have    grown    the 

tated  that  three-fifths    of    India    is    J3r  2 
temtory,  ax>d  hitherto  n^ission  work  had  been 

sJ!"  ®'?-°^  ^°'^°'"  '^  ""•^  °f  l''«  -Feudatory 
States   and  ,s  not  a  British  possession,  but  the 

Bm.sh  Government  is  represented  at  tl:e  court 

of  the  Pnnce  Maharajah  Holkar  by  a,«  a..ent  of 

the  Governor-General.    The  City  of  Indore  ha, 

a  population  of  about  8n,OOo/and   thor     ^ 

agent   of  the  Governor-General    resides      The 

mission  premises  are  within  the  British  cnn- 

tonment    and   therefore  under  Jiritish   protee- 

tt'om;'"^'° ''-' '''-'  "^  ''^  '-'-'- 

2.  JI/Aou;.-Before  the  union  of  Presbv- 
^rian  Churches  in  Canada,  in  3  875  Rev  J 
W  Campbell  had  been  appointed  by 'the 
fejTiod  of  mv  Maritime  Provinces  as  misaion- 
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ary  to  the  English-speaking  people  of  Madras. 
After  the  Union,  he  became  a  missionary  of 
the  Western  Section,  and  began  work  in  the 
city  of  Mhow,  which  has  a  population  of 
27,000,  and  lies  about  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Indore.  It  is  a  camp  town,  having  a  large 
body  of  soldiers,  in  all  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand, with  camp  follower-i,  and  that  number  is 
about  to  be  increased.  It  is  evident  that  mis- 
sion work  among  the  natives  must  be  greatly 
influenced  by  such  an  uncertain  community. 

3.  Neemuch. — This  is  another  camp  town 
of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  situated  about 
160  miles  north  of  Mhow  City.  It  is  in  the 
State  of  Gwalior,  and  is  ruled  by  a  Maharatha 
prince  named  Maharajah  Sindhia.  This  sta- 
tion was  opened  by  Rev.  \V.  A.  Wilson,  who 
arrived  in  December,  1884.  It  has  been  his 
field  of  labor  almost  continuously  until  the 
present  year,  when  he  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  evangelistic  work  in  Indore. 

4.  Ruilam.— This  is  a  city  of  about  31,000 
inhabitants  and  is  tlic  capital  of  a  state  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  the  reputation  of  1)ein<;  un- 
usually clean  and  attractive  for  an  India 
city.  Mr.  Campbell,  having  given  up  Mhow, 
opened  this  station  in  February,  ISSti.  It  is 
situated  on  the  railway,  about  half-way  between 
Mhow  and  Xeemueh,  and  about  eighty  m'les 
from  each. 

.5.  Ujjain.—Thh  is  one  of  the  holy  ci  ies, 
l)eing  regarded  as  second  only  to  Benares.  The 
Ikahmans  are  tliere  in  great  force  and  have  to 
be   reckoned    with   in   mission  work.       Lepers 
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gather  there  in  large  numbers,  partly  in  how 
o^  a^rna  from  pllgrima  to  the  'sabred' it^.an'I 
Tii.^'^'T  *"  ^'  '"^  '^»  ^''"ed  city  will 

to  come.  It  has  a  jx^pulation  of  as.OOO,  ,<nd 
.es  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Indore.     'Ce 

or  less  work  was  done  in   Ujjain  for  a  time 
b|  m.ss:onanes  resident  in  Indore,    but    the 
d  Stance  was  too  great  to  be  satisfactory.     The 
first    resident    missionary   was    Eev.     R.     C 
■JIurray,   who  arrived  in  India  in  1885    and 

Sre"h-'''';       "'^  '"'''  ''^'  '''-  "-"' 

MrZ  ".''''  ^'-  ^""h""""  «"««<=eded 

«    m  ™^'  ^.^'^  ^''"■''"  ™"'^'««1  ^^'"^k  there. 

about  fvTi  "''^  °^  '''°""  inhabitants, 
about  thirty-throo  mdcs  west  of  Mhow,  on  a 
«ood  leading  road,  stands  11108  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  arti- 
fieial  lakes.     To  Miss  O'llara  belongs  the  diL 

It  had  before  been  visited  in  district  work, 
^iss  Ollara,  who  arrived  in  July,  1895,  .ot 
a  temporary  lease  of  one-half  the  Uak  bun- 
galow (wayside  inn).  The  Prime  Minister 
called  and  gave  assurances  of  sympathy  an.l 
assistance  in  securing  land  for  building  pur- 
poses. Mr.  F  II.  Russell  and  Dr.  BuclLn 
EtalT.  fter  secured  suitable  sites  for 
Hospita  and  bungalow,  and  within  six  weeks 
tlie  buildings  were  under  way. 

7.  Am]chut.~-Fov  many  years  our  mission- 
aries had  been  coveting  work  amongst  the  abor- 
Jgines  of  India,  but  not  until  1895  was  a 
definite  start  made.     The  Rev.  N.  H   Russell 
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and  Dr.  Buchanan  explored  the  Bhil  countiy 
on  the  west  ride  of  Malwa,  and  spent  about  six 
weeks  amongst  the  people.  This  despised  race, 
called  "  the  monkey  people "  by  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans,  were  discovered  to  be  tractable 
and  responsive  to  kindness,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  open  a  station  amongst  them. 

Dr.  Buchanan  return .  '  to  India,  after  fur- 
lough, in  1897,  and  t^  Jed  at  Amkhut  in  the 
midst  of  the  218,00 ■^  Bhils  in  that  district 
The  total  Bhil  population,  however,  in  Central 
India  ia  much  greater. 

These  are  the  seven  central  stations  hitherto 
occupied,  extending  about  160  miles  irom 
north  to  south.  Another  line  of  stations, 
equally  important,  could  be  chosen  some  miles 
further  east,  and  many  appeals  have  come  that 
this  might  be  done.  The  harvest  in  that  region 
is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 

II.  Methods  of  Wokk. 

In  another  chapter,  work  by  women  amongst 
women  and  children  is  described.  The  dis- 
cussion in  this  chapter  will,  therefore,  be  con- 
fined to  work  done  by  tlie  male  missionaries, 
although  the  two  departments  are  parallel  and 
supplement  each  other. 

Language  Study. — The  first  duty  is  to 
acquire  the  language.  Unless  a  missionary 
learns  to  speak  to  tlie  people  in  their  own 
tongue,  with  a  fluency  and  accent  that  are 
pleasing,  his  life-work  will  be  a  comparative 
failure.     Interpreters  may  do  in  emergencies. 


can  express  himself  J.  '  "  missionanr 

'o  tell  out  th  r  ir  o/T''""^'  '•^  *"2 
*he  trials  of  the  SL  f  '^  ""■  ^''^  "^ 
'-here  the^  i,  so  ih  to^  ""'^  '^  '^^' 
people  cannot  at  fi„t  L  T.^^PJ'^^'^'^-  ^he 
or  churches.     It  i,    1    ,  ^''*^'"''^  '»««  halls 

!<>  them,  and  prea<^^'„t  ^  Hhe""""^  '^  ^° 
18  not  alwavs  L.^  .      '°e  "Pen  air.   This 

^'heretherr;;erS"?rr7'-^" 

•"Ver  and  seller,  the  S.  f  ^^^^""^  "^ 
«"d  going,  the  m  nrattemnts  t„  r^K  "'"'"^ 
against  the  preacher  t}T^  '"'"  *''•'  ^""6^ 
-ant  and  irrele^^  1'  77  ''""''°'^^'  'ele- 
requires  a  ready  toL"'  'f^T^^^^-  "  It 
-  that  mysterLrsSJit^a   S/Sat"  ^^" 

=iS  uX:„T- ^-=.  t"p= 

one  does'^norik    a  r??'"^"-"    ^^"y- 
'n.o  work  is  eZerLT      ''f '"""  P'-''"^her. 

'^f  the  city,  buriere  1        T""  '"  ^''"'«- 
large.  ^  *^^  audiences  are  not  so 

inXl?nd~r^Tr^''^*^P«'>P'eIive 
n>ission^  pack    L"      "''"  °'  *'^  ^°"-   ^he 

starts  wiii  hishp^n!     .       "■  necessaries,  and 

This  is  th^i':  ^rmLr^' •  ^^",  ^'"«^- 

The  usual  plan  is"  fs'^TliT^^^^- 
some  central  place  anH  J  f        ""'''e  «t 
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from  village  to  village.  The  foreno4m»  iirc  dc- 
voU'd  to  tliis,  and  the  afternoons  and  fvcuinn« 
to  the  town  where  the  tent  is  pitched.  In- 
terested persons  will  make  their  way  to  the 
tent  as  Nicodemiia  did  to  Jesus,  that  they  may 
inquire  as  to  the  way  of  life  more  perfectly. 

Arrival  at  a  village  is  announced  by  barking 
of  dogs.  The  missionaries  make  their  way  U> 
the  marketplace,  singing  a  hymn,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  musical  inatniment,  and  con- 
tinue to  sing  until  the  p<'opli'  are  gathered. 
Then  one  by  one  they  trv-  to  tell  the  story.  The 
people  sit  around  chewing'  Iwtcl  leaf  or  clean- 
ing their  teeth  with  a  stick.  One  nods  assent. 
Another  strikes  his  stomaeli  nml  says,  "  Will 
God  give  us  food  without  work  '."  They  seem 
to  be  impen'ious  to  spiritual  truth,  yet  not  more 
so  thiiii  the  valley  of  dry  bones  to  which  Ezekiel 
piwptiesied.     The  Word  gives  life. 

St'reoptican  Work.— This  is  an  important 
auxiliary  to  the  w.prk.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  people  have  leisure,  they  will  sit  in  the 
chilly  atmosphere  for  hours  without  interrup- 
tion, looking  at  the  views  thro\vn  upon  the 
canvas,  and  listening  to  the  explanations  given. 
On  entering  a  village  a  few  photographs  are 
taken  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  crow-d. 
These,  when  throwTi  on  the  canvas,  excite 
amazement,  and  win  immediate  attention. 

^Vhilst  there  is  something  fascinating  about 
all  tJiis,  it  is  not  all  plejisure.  The  sun  may  be 
so  hot  as  to  make  ten  life  unendurable,  or  the 
rains  may  pour,  dreii-.hing  even'thing,  and 
making  trails  impassable.       Bust  storms  are 
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voniences,  touring    ;-      ..  **    '"""'"■ 

important.  ^     '^    "•"'""'"'■^    "^    "'"ll    "s 

-"no   kind   beoomos  „  I^rv      T,  ."•'^  °^ 

■V'"''-  better  con.roCrd^in,;:'""^'" 
w^;n-ted.     As  the  eon^egal'd.:,    r: 

-eti„,s,  Sabbath  /z  ^  zr^rr 
;;r^- ---- -.rUetS: 

■n   each' of     he       ve„  '  t'^M'  '^'""'"'^'''^ 
Resides  an  or^an  L  "'  "«■"«''• 
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Mr.  Harcourt.     In  Rutlam,  Dr.  Campbell  has 
taken  an  interest  in  this  work  ever  smce  the 
opening  of  that  station.       Mr.  Jainieson,  Dr 
Toods^  Ur.    Buchanan,    Ur.    Thompson    and 
Dr.   Kugent   have   successively    done   similar 
work    in    Ujjain.       In    Dhar,     Mr^    F-    H. 
^Lll,    and"  in     Amhkut     Dr.     Buchanan 
are  at  present  similarly  employed     In  Indore 
l)r    Wnkie    did  more    or  less    of    such  work 
as  "educational  work  allowed,   and    others    as 
Mr.  N.  H.  Russell,  Mr.  A.  P.  Ledingham  and 
Mr   J    T.  Taylor,  were  associated  at  difEerent 
lim'es  with  Dr.  Wilkie,  and  in  special  charge 
of  the  evangelistic  department.  ,  . 

Oppositicn.-Yfe  have  spoken  of  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  itinerancy  and  intermp- 
tions  in  street  preaching,  but  a  more  formidable 
obstacle   in  the  early  history  of  the  missio^ 
was  the  opposition  of  officials        It    will    be 
remembered  that  the  State  of  Indore  _i    no 
under  direct  British  rule.       The  offimls  of 
Instates  were  not  much  affected  by  Wes^rn 
civilization     and    maintained    an    unfriendly 
att  tude      The  difficulty  of  the  situation  was 
™d  when  the  British  resiA^^l^^'J 
the  Governor-General,  was    not  .sympathetic 
The  work  went  on  quietly  for  a  time.     Schools 
^ropened;  zenanas  visited-  Ihe  Gospel  was 

preached;  literature  -«.%  ^'f  J^^^e'tr;^ 
people  began  to  show  an  interest  m  the  truth. 
Two  young  men  of  good  families  be bngmg  to 
tZ  court,  professed  faith  in  Chris  ,  mi  the 
day  wTs  W  for  their  baptism.  Priends  were 
ZZ.     The  young  men  were  arrested  and 
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Jreateued  with  imprisonment      Thev  ^^   .  . 
Bombay  and  afterward,  ^tT       ,      "^  ^^'^  ^ 
Douglas     baptised     SL*^     r^T^''''  ^• 
immediately    i«„„  1    k       ,  "^*'     ^a« 

I'-W^itistr       or'    ^^    *^''"^°^^    I^-tar 
'■nd    teachers    .ir.^  ''^'^  '"'^^'"'^  ^<=''<^1«> 
«ir  Lepll  Griffi      T'^i"'''  ''^'^   iH-treated 
-nfrieSt    and  1  U  ''•'''^''   ^^^''^-*'   -- 

nt  the  time    LordV  .         '"^  °^  ^"^'^' 

riri,t,   nf     '■  ^'P°"'  t^^e  question  of  the 

S:  atr^^'ThTd  -^-'^  '"'^^^^"  -^^^" 

liberty,  bnr'the  aw  o'^'lib::^  '"  '''''  "' 
because  the  ResidpnT  ^  '^'''  ''''"'led 

missions.  Th  1*  T  ""'  '"  '^^°^  ''^ 
privately  lail^CSd  Du& ''""".'^ 
succeeded    Lora    Rinnn  ^  ^"ffenn,     who 

opportunity  of  his  or  ',    '"'^     ''"     *°°'^'     *« 

missionaries  to  H  T^  "'"^  Christian 

ference     fI  ?""  "^"^  ^^i*out  inter- 

-nL„f,E-j,;'^P-d  before  the  matter 
^vas  won        Th  ^"   ™Portant  victory 

■since Tanged    LdX'T   °'   °*"''^^  ''-' 
friendly  refolitLl        f         '  '*'   '""^^  S'^^'' 

-expected  that  IndTXufrb^rS 
by  foreign  missionaries.     The  obioct  in 
-.to  raise  up  within  the  nat  vt  Ch  rl     „aZ 
--stry  that  will  do  the  work  th        as    f 
<mt  LfV^  ''T'''  *°-^''^-   "Natives  i! 

TheTitT    "''"  -i-io-ries  ca'nnot. 
ney  know  the  language  as  few  foreigners  ever 
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do  and  they  can  from  experience  understand 
Z  difficulties  and  prejudices  of  the  people  a, 
a  foreigner  cannot.  They  can  eat,  sit,  lodge 
and  co>werse  with  inquirers  without  arous.ng 
suspicion  and  creating  opposition. 

Hence    the    first    effort    on   the    part    of    a 
missionary  is  t«  secure  efficient  ""*'-  ^^^f '^; 
In  a  new  mission  they  are  oft.L  at  fir.t  go 
from  other  missions,  but  as  soon  as  converts  are 
lathered    the  most  hopeful  are  enlis  ed  m  the 
work      The  missionary   at  first  endeavors   to 
ra  n  his  own  workers.     By  and  by  clas.os  are 
f omed   and   trained.      This   training,    though 
X  elementary   in  character    o--T>onds  to 
that  given  in  our  theological  colleges.     Such 
classes  are  conducted  in  our  mission. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

UTATION  AND  METHODS~ConUnn,d. 

Educatioml  Work.-U  all  Christian  work 
h      hddren  are  of  primary  importance,     xt 

o  t""-     ,  ''r^'^'^^-  of  impression,   and 

o  less  ,n  heathen  lands  than  elsewhere.     The 

l.terate  are   rarely  effective  workers.        The 

oly  Sp,nt  ordinarily  uses  trained  agents  for 

ilis  purposes.     Dr.  Duff  said  that,  whilst  the 

preacher  separates  a  few  from  the  grea    mas! 

.Jjuperstnzon,  the  school  sinks  a  m'ine  21 
hall  some  day  explode  the  whole  system  from 

Its  foundations. 

on'y  tile  children   of  Christian  families  into 
heir  primary  schools.     Others  accept  all  who 
au  be  ,„dueed  to  come.     Witli  a  consecrated 
te  Cher,  the  possibilities  of  Christian  work  in 
schools  are  unlimited.     In  a  country  where  ^ 
few  can  read,   the    teacher    is    held    in    hig" 
esteem,    and  his  influence    extends    into    the 
homes  from  which  the  children  come.    This  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  effective,  but,  as  well, 
one    of    the   most    inexpensive  of  all  mission 
agencies.    Not  even  a  school-house  is  indispens- 
able. Many  schools  are  conducted  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree.    Where  there  is  a  house  but  little  furni- 
ture IS  required.    The  children  sit  on  bamboo 
■nats    and    trace    letters  and  figures  with  lie 
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fiuger  in  fine  sanil  sprinkled  on  bits  of  smooth 
board. 

Besides  tlie  elementary  subjects  taught  in 
our  own  day  schools,  hymns  and  portions  of 
the  Scripture  are  memorized.  It  is  never 
forgotten  that  they  are  mission  schools,  and 
exist  primarily  as  evangelizing  agencies. 

In  1901  there  were  147,344  primary  schools 
in  India,  attended  by  4,417,422  pupils.  Yet 
this  large  number  is  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  population.  The  masses  are  yet  untaught. 
Anglo  VernacuZar.— These  are  a  grade  higher 
than  the  primary  schools,  and  are  so  called 
because  in  them  the  study  of  English  is  begun. 
A  knowledge  of  English  not  only  gives  access 
to  English  literature,  but  is  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  government  appointments. 

There  are  about  1,800  children  of  both  sexes 
under  instruction  in  our  mission  schools  now, 
and  the  number  might  be  increased  indefinitely 
if  teachers  and  funds  were  available. 

High  School  and  College.— The  only  High 
School  in  our  mission  is  in  Indore.       It  was 
started  in  1885  by  Rev.   J.  Wilkie    by  per- 
mission    of     the     Council.        It     afterwards 
developed  to  the  status  of  a  college,  and  was 
received    into    affiliation    with    the    Calcutta 
University.       It  includes  all  departments  of 
study,    from    the    primary   to  the  umversity 
degree,  and  has  in  all  about  450  pupils.    The 
Rev    E.    A.   King   was    appointed    Principal 
after  Dr   Wilkie's  retirement.    Great  diversity 
of  view  has  existed  throughout  India  as  to  the 
propriety  of  expending  mission  funds  in  higher 
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secular  education.     Dr    l)„«       , 

able    advocates    em^u'        ,    '""^  '"""^  "ther 

Education,   tS.    1   "nd        •''     ""P"^""'-- 

based,   and  thus  p'!  th  'l'     ''^''*'''''"   '« 

^«er.     Thisis    IXtbr;/""'"^'^-^ 
that  unless  tliis  secular  .'/  "  ™°^°"'Je'l 

■^P    by  OhristiL  T    LntTtSr   '^  '''°"-^'^ 
midable  beliefs  will  foU     u^'  ,       ""    '"'""'    f<"- 

danger    li^s     ^^r""  "f  "*•     "«"«^'  ">-  •'eal 
work  keep  ^.w'T'"'^^    ^"^    «--S^li-^tio 

are  nn  «3ol,i   .u  ''•^  ^"''ooJs  of  all  sTado^ 

on  verandalt  o^Zr^^Xriu'^'^' 
;toHes.iliat;l--yJH^n.B^^^ 

and  of  the  Lord's   C  .n,?"'^'?'  "°"'''P 
Him  who  can  save.       ^'  '""""  *"  ^'■"^'  '« 

Industrial  Schooh T^, 

trial  schools  wl       7   °'^;"^"^  ^«ars  indus- 
but  since  1890    b".""*''^  '"  ^"'"-^  --■■-^- 
owing  chieflv   to^r   r  ^"'^""^  multiplied 
Ifiq?  V      •    ^'       ^''^  '*''^^^  Of  the  famine      In 
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from   such   visitation.        Every    station   found 
itself  confronted   with  the   prol)lom  of  caring 
for   large   numbers   of   children.      These   were 
terrible     times.       Homes    were     blotted     out. 
Multitudes     of     starving     men,     women     and 
children     wandered      in      search     of      food. 
Carloads    of    tlicm    w.'ve  sent    to    other    out- 
side   missions    which    had    protfercd    aid.      A 
larce  iiercentagc  died  in  spite  of  all  that  could 
be   done   in  their  behalf.        Over   2,000  were 
received    by   our    mission,    and    about    1,200 
remained  after  the  feeble  had  passed  away,  and 
others  had  escaped  or  rernrned  to  friends.     It 
l«came  necessary  not  only  to  feed  and  educate 
but  to  train  them  in  ^onic  handicraft  by  which 
they   could   become   self-supporting.      To   that 
end    the  boys  were  concentrated  at  Mhow,  and 
the  girls  at  Neemuch.     Suitable  buildings  were 
then  erected.       Besides  receiving  regular  day 
school   instruction,   they   are  being  trained   in 
weaving,  blacksmithing,  carpentry  and  garden- 
ing.      Christian  work  amongst  these  children 
has  been  more  than  ordinarily  fruitful.     Large 
numbers  have  been  baptized  on  the  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ,  and  it  is  expected  that  con- 
siderable numbers  of  them  will  become  active 
workers.     They  have  learned  from  experience 
what  Christian  love    neans,  and  their  hearts 
are  responding.    The  Rev.  J.  T.  Taylor  is  in 
charge  of  this  industrial  work,  assisted  by  Kev. 

T).  G.  Cock. 

In  Rutlam  the  printing-press  is  used  as  an 
industrial  agency,  nnd  Dr.  Buchanan,  amongst 
tlie  Bhils,  has  had  2,500  employed    m    road 


ft  mission  l)uil,i;„„.  .,         ^"'^  ewtion 

iH-™  transferred  to  ITjjain  '  "'  "°"' 

formal    Clasaei i„ 

«''o  conduct  he  iS/'fr  .""  ''"'^''^^^"'• 
"f  the  missionaries     Wh.Mf,''  ^^^  ■'"P«--ion 

I-'iey,  it  is  desi::ble  t^' If;':  'V  '7''''"' 
possible  number  of  comnSonT^  ,  '  ''"■^^' 
Normal  Classes  LT    ^,?    '*""^''*^''-''  """^  the 

"f  vast  proportionl'lnrirneVrb'"^"' 
IS  remembered  tlmf  „       !  "P°"ance.     When  it 

om  annuat  fr*^'  L      T  T""'^  "'•''  ^^"' 
uniiy   irom    the    sehoo  s    with    ability 

to  read  some  English,  and  that  the     ha  e  £ 

0     hi:?"    1  /""■•  '"'^'  -"   thatlh 
tie  t„  I  %      "°:^''°i''^on>e,   the  magru-tude    of 
the  task  of  providing  Christian   lite.atur,   ean 
ion      "  TT^  '^meomod.     Much  is  be  ng 

.nilnsXST:,'""''"'^''^'''^^--' 
copies  of    their  ou-n  publications 

sale      001^;  literature,  are  kept  for 

sale.     Colporteurs  visit  the  villages  an!  sell 
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lar^  quantities.  Missionnrics  in  touring  carry 
larf  «  supplies  witli  theni,  and  thus  large 
distribution  is  effected. 

The  Prinlinrj  I'trss. — This  was  originally 
established  in  Indore,  and  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Eutlani,  where  the  Rev.  F.  II. 
Anderson  is  at  present  associ.i'ed  with  Dr. 
Campbell  in  its  management.  There  have 
issued  from  the  press  year  after  year  large 
numbers  of  tracts  in  English  and  in  the 
vernacular,  as  well  as  Iwoks  and  pamphlets 
vritten  by  our  own  missionaries.  The  press 
published  for  years  2'he  Indian  Standard,  an 
English  journal,  and  still  publishes  Oyan 
Patrika,  a  vernacular  newspaper  v-ith  an 
English  department.  It  is  no<  easy  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  furnishing  suitable 
liteiutirre,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
anti-Christian  literature  is  diligently  circulated 
by  the  op^-onents  of  Christian  missions. 

Medical  Work. — ^When  Jesus  was  on  earth 
He  ministered  to  the  sick.  A  Hindu  who  was 
asked  what  he  feared  most  from  Christian 
missions,  replied :  "  What  we  really  fear  is 
your  Christian  women,  and  we  are  afraid  of 
your  medical  missions,  for  by  your  Christian 
women  you  win  our  wives  and  by  your  mtdical 
missions  you  win  our  hearts,  and  when  tliat  is 
done,  what  is  there  for  us  but  to  do  as  you 
say?" 

In  April,  1903,  there  were  in  India  258 
medical  missionaries,  109  men  and  149  women. 
Through  the  "  Countess  Dufferin  Fund " 
hundreds  of  native  women  are  in  training  at 
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medical  colleiros  In  nil 

•""  5  ,,er    ent    o        '  ""  "'?  ''"^  ^'^  ''one, 
reached  b,-t;\,L^'''"r'''''''''    '"•«    1k...„ 

"-i>'o     ^■ieutS'^r-';-  half  the 
miasionarie.  have  ,,1^  '"''""'''•        ^^" 

given   tot„r  :.y"  ''"•■'!'■■'    '■'"''■^*'  «"«  '"• 
tell  co„cer„i4  ti'     t^     "7  ''"■^'  '"'^''  ^° 

•""'edaiJ^todisiiaLi'.''^:  "'     '""''-'^ 
'"edicines  are  g  ven     'e  .V  ™'-  ^'^"^« 

imparted.     AftS  ,^,      *°"'    instruction    is 

"ian,  patients  rpLsedo".:"^,  '^  ""  P^^^ 
'o  an  assistant.  Zll:^\irT^^^ 
On  the  prescription  cardrS;'  "'•^"='"««- 
P-nted.  and  these  „/  .  >  ''".'P""'e  texts  are 

and  so'n,etin.i'7ro:r  to  t  '"'"/'^  '''"^^'' 
good  soil.  Dr  err, '  1.  u  ,  '^"^  *^«'  in'" 
at  Rutlan.  ste  ^T;;'!-  " '/'^  \^r"^^'^ 
-s  hitherto  in  oharrofrCW  ""•-'' 
assistant,     Dr  Wat.v!  ^hi''stian  native 

now  charge    ;f    a  rVJ"?^  "P'"'°*^'''  ^«^ 
aation.  ™''^"'«'    ^^"--k    at    that 

thaXns-?t;t   -,  -.    effective 

P'tal  ct.nducted  in  the  m   ,;«    1      °"^  ''°'- 
sionarie,  i,  at  IT^in        I  \  T^'  "•'- 

Buchanan  o,,^  .'"■'jain.       It  ^as  built  by  Dr 
uchanan,  ,nd  ,s  now  in  charge  ,  ^  Dr.  Ifugent 


m. 
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TliB  upiKT  Story  is  iiaod  lor  wards  and  the 
lower  for  rwption  liall  iiiul  otlicc.  The  hall, 
with  adjoining  vfrandaii,  is  »!«>  >i«'<l  for 
Sabbath  Sciiool  and  oilier  religions  services. 
It  was  there  that  Dr.  .1.  J.  Thompson  exercised 
his  brief  and  unaeltish  ministry. 

At  Jl/feou.— The  presence  of  so  many  orphans 
at  Mhow  re<iuired  six'eial  attention.       In  the 
fall  of  VMi   Dr.  George  Menzies,  because  of 
his  mechanioiil  tastes  and  interest  in  children, 
was  appointed  resident  physician,  specially  in 
connection   with    the  orphanage,      lie   entered 
upon   the   work   with   enthnsiasin,   but   withm 
one  year  was  smitten  with  plague    and    died. 
A  few  weeks  later,  Mrs.  Ilarcourt  was  earned 
away  by  the  same  dreadful  disease.     The  death 
of  these  two  valued  and  devoted  missionaries, 
so  soon  after  the  death  of  Kev.  Norman  Russell 
at  the  same  station,  made  a  sad  break  in  the 
staff  already  too  weak.    They  were  faithful  in 
their  lives  dnd  their  works  do  follow  them. 

Leper  Asylum.— There  are  in  all  India  about 
500  000  lepers.     Their  distressing  helplessness 
evokes    sympathy  amongst    Christians    every- 
where.       As    a    considerable   number  live   m 
Ujjain,  Dr.   Buchanan    became    interested   in 
them    '  When    they    assembled    for    aid    and 
instruction  at  the  dispensaries,  objections  were 
raised  by  the  authorities.    He,  therefore,  built 
P  few  small  grass  huts  in  a  plot  of  ground  set 
apart  as  a  ooinetery  for  native  Christians. 

Mr  William  Henderson,  of  Toronto,  secured, 
in  response  to  announcements  in  the  Faithful 
Witness,  which  he    edits,  funds    sufficient   to 
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"«^Mate,l  with  tl...  „„    ,„r,  '^  '"  '* 

"«'«<l  in  work  «n,on...?^|     1  ''*'  ""'",  ^^"■-  '"tor- 

-ch  h.  .vj^i;:';;;;''-^  "■""-"^'  --k^i  i..v 

goo<i  premises  sec„r.,l       7  "  "'""  ""' 

""d  over  five    Z      ,  "  "'""■"'  ^""'""^ 

at    these    sti  io  i;7'"""-anrs  enrolle.l 

•"ocJical    work  ,:r       ,  '"■^'™''''""'     ''"" 

arc  an  verv""  ^  „r'  ^^r^'  "--''""' 
«i.all  pan  of  the  worl      ^r  ."™    °"'>'  '* 

the  chr„ged  at  itud"  of  t  f;"":  ■^'^"'"^'"''  '^ 
<^hristianity.  A  native  L'  ,  '''  '^'^'"■'' 
^aid  in  London :  "There  "'"'"''"  ^'"^^' 
the  question,' What  Il7  """^'  "''"  f^"^' 

in  lidia  V     I    ,;  S'  7^  ™-'onaries  doin. 

it  not  been  fo/t'he  k  ,  TT'''  "'■'''  '■«'' 
i'nparted  by  thL  hnt.T^^^'  """  '''"'  ^"^ 
not  English^  ;T„;i"?:V"r"'''"''"^  "'™' 

iBritishtms,  wo;;;  „^"£jr--  --  -r 

'n  the  social  condition    i,    U        '^       '''"'"^' 
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Dalhousie,  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Lawrence, 
Lord  Eipon,  or  even  the  present  grand 
representative  in  India,  Lord  Dufferin,  for 
the  new  light,  that  has  been  shed  over  that 
dark  continent  ?  No,  we  look  back  to  the  time 
when  such  men  as  Marshman  and  Carey,  and 
pre-eminently  that  great  and  learned  man,  that 
devoted  servant  of  Christ,  Dr.  Duff,  first  intro- 
duced that  mysterious  little  volume,  the  Word 
of  God,  which  shows  a  man  the  secrets  of  his 
own  heart  and  tells  him  how  he  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  as  no  other  book  does." 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  testimonies  to 
the  value  and  ultimate  success  of  mission 
enterprise.  It  needs  but  to  be  pushed  more 
vigorously  and  backed  up  by  prevailing  prayer. 
India  is  the  most  diflScult  mission  field  in  the 
world,  yet  to  God  all  things  are  possible.  There 
is  room  for  every  type  of  worker,  only  all 
should  have  a  passion  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  should  be  endowed  with  power  from  on 
high.     "  Come  over  and  help  us !" 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IIONAN. 

R-v-  Jon^  H.  MacVick,  B.A. 

though,  asithaiXrH,  ""'  "^  '''"  Kiver," 
our  missionarie  Tab  or  TT  ^'^'^  '"  "'l"'^'' 
Yellow  River  it  ;,.?/  ^'"  "°'-*  "^  '^^ 
«-n  a  thousand  ^e  ;Iw  r'"  '^^'-'-  ^^^o'e 
"•here  now  stands  K^r"  ^^'''''  ''  *«'  «Pot 

ofHonan,la,the:ni:!ffi;';«r^«I 
so  called  becausp  it  ,.  ^"'odle  Kingdom," 

'-me  spread  wiThit  dH  T'"  ''^'■*^"'  *'« 
^'Peech  it  has  com.  .  .  .u  °""^"'  °«tive 
the  entire  terrrr:f^i^''"'«-'*'e  for 

a  stirr;ranfedtT"^'*"'  P'^''""--"  ^^at 

f«ns  to  Vow  ;„V  LSr  ,"\f '•'-'^"^^  ^"" 

persuaded  that  Honnn        lu    '  ^^<>°''"ese  are 

^73.hing  unler'^hre:  'XTrt rV 
extravagant    claim    ;t    •  ^        "om   that 

-t     leventJen    -mi  I  Sin'"'\-^  '^"'""^ 
situation  of  the  canTl  Z    t         ^''*°'"^  ^e 
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Hero  was  the  native  state  of  the  founder  of 
Taoism.  Here  Confucius  had  a  notable  debate 
with  Lao-tsi.  Here  Buddhism  was  originally 
introduced  from  India.  Here  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  write  a  history  of  China.  Here 
the  plain  shook  beneath  shocks  of  battle  in 
which  Honan  "  braves  "  defended  the  empire. 
Here,  about  the  time  of  Noah,  "  China's 
Sorrow" — as  the  Yellow  River  is  called, 
because  of  the  disastrous  frequency  with  which 
it  has  changed  its  channel — broke  its  banks  and 
created  a  terrific  deluge.  Here,  something  like 
a  Tower  of  Babel  was  once  attempted. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Honan  are  great. 
The  coal-fields  cover  an  area  of  ten  thousand 
square  miles.       Very  fertile  is  the  loess  soil. 
Two  crops  are  gathered  regularly  every  sum- 
mer.    The  ground  rarely,  if  ever,  lies  fallow. 
The  staple  food  is  millet,  rice  being  a  com- 
parative luxury,  enjoyed  only  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  during  the  period  of    the    second 
crop  the  unfenced,   roadless    land    is    usually 
converted    into    an    enormous    kitchen-garden. 
There    are    no    isolated    farm-houses.       The 
farmers,    for    the    sake    of    co-operation    and 
mutual    protection,    live    together    in    walled 
villages;    and    during    the    harvest  time    the 
shops  in  some  of   the   larger    to^vns  even  are 
closed  to  permit  all  hands  to  go  out  into  the 
fields  to  take  in  the  crop.    In  place  of  regularly 
constructed  roads  bct\veen  the  different  points, 
the  traffic  passes  along  deep-rutted  tracks  that 
squirm   and   wriggle   in    studied   confusion   to 
baffle    pursuing    demons,    whom    the    natives 
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^^i^veincapabie  of  travelling  «,,,i„^,^^^^^ 

The  population  is  densp  t  r.  , 
''ave  at  present  only  on  and  .  V'"'"'^^  ''' 
every  square  mile  Tn  V  1  "'^  ''^'"•''""^  *" 
a-  52o'to  the  square  Lt. 7.  t"^"  *'"''-'-' 
""known.  Someone  isTitvtl"'^''  ''  '''"  ''"' 
everywhere,     leave  .h  ^-  °  ^  "'='  "'"'o^t 

plain  is  found  Tbl.""^/''"^'  ""'J  '•- 

centres  of  population'''  0;™!;^^*?".^'-"- 
■n    preparing    a    man    n7  at     f      '"°"^"^^ 
inserted  less^hL^ff  1      T^^    "°""'^' 
""ages   (20,000)   in  the  V  '      '^  "'™'^^  "^ 
and  his  big  tinted    heef  LI      "'Z^'^^'^^'--' 
been  sprinkled  all  ovei  i^     v        "^J""^'  ^'"'' 
'dea  may  be  obtained  of  'the    "^^  *'":'•  ^"'"^ 
within  this  limited  terrhorv  J        "'"^'"'''^^ 
the  Gospel.      Thev  TT  '        '*'  '■°'''°l''efi  '>y 
'nillions     With    the  "P"''^'^'  "^  «ight 

that  means  one  ordaineT"'  ^*'^  "'  -°'■'^- 
800,000  persons.  CiS'l'rT  'V^'''^^' 
-y  to  one  of  our  wo  kers  I  ^  '""  ^'''^■^*"- 
departure  for  this  feld  "t^  T  "'  '''^ 
Church  must  enter  TTn  "^     Canadian 

Thot       •  i^     ,       -tJ-onan  on  its  kneos  "  f 

«.  ..unU    he "X'™;  "'  ""  ^"'•"'' 
»««h   to  «./„   ,  „r  "  provino,  ,„ 

-*  *s  :.r  :'s  -°"'- ,  ?" 

getherfromthppv.;*  ^'  apart  alto- 

"  invasion"  ^^^^^'^^g'"-'  caused  by  a  religious 

appealing  to  Pekin.  f  """'■     "'""'    ''°"^*'"'"y 
^        Peking  for  more  troops  to  keep 
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order;  whilst  tJie  higher  classes,  proud  of  the 
ancient  distinction  of  their  province,  were 
bitterly  insulated,  and  resented  every  attempt 
at  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  When 
famine  raged,  the  ruling  classes  in  K  ai-feng 
Fu  persuaded  the  populace  that  it  would  be 
more  honorable  to  starve  to  death  than  to  accept 
food  from  the  hands  of  foreign  devils.  In 
such  a  region  work  could  be  established  only 
with  the  certainty  of  riotous  resistance 

Yet  a  little  band  of  young  men  and  young 
women  in  Canada,  whose  missionary  zeal  had 
gone  on  fire  nuring  their  college  life   and  had 
let  that  of  others  burning,  turned  their  faces 
towards  this  particular  citadel  of  Chinese  con- 
servatism and  resolved  to  take  it.     They  were 
seized  with   a  determination  to  secure  a  lull 
entrance  for  the  Gospel  in  the  north  of  this 
province,  as  the  China  Inland  Mission  already, 
for  fifteen  years  had  done  in  the  south.     Ihe 
way  it  came  about  was  this:  Early  m  1886, 
he    students    of    Queen's    College,  Kingston, 
began  to  talk  seriously  of  sending   .  missionary 
r/their  own  to  represent  them  on  the  foreign 
field      Befoi^  they  had  matured  their  pans, 
fli    Alumni    Association    of    Knox    College 
Toronto,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  took 
up  a  similar  proposal,  and   .^^^-^ing  Hon  n  a^ 
a    field   because   of    its   spiritual    destitution 
appointed  one  of  their  number,  Eev.  Jonathan 
JTorth,  as  their  missionary.     Queen's  College 
Mission'ary    Association    i--^-^^"^;, 
with  the  appointment  of  Eev.  J™-/'  ^^^^ 
M.D..   and  in  quick  succession    the    loreign 
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this  lirtie  force  w.«  =7  u  "'  '""«  '"  ''«"* 
of  others.*  I  ~fT^7'^d  by  the  arrival 
tion  with  thet  sutr^^  'T^  '''  ''°'^"- 

become  respons  We  f^^    '        congregations    to 

outfits.    As'S"  ten"  'r''"^/^'"'-  «"J 
died  and  others  d     k,/"' "^  *'"=  ^°^l^er. 

■    field  through    11  hlaTh      if '  *"  '"^""'°''  '^e 

encouragexnent  and  suecer  wthTrf  ^' 
the  personnel  of  the  staff  U  a  ^"^  '" 
noted   tVat    th«    .T  f  '  deserves    to    be 

children  hav  been  °5^.  'T^^'  ^^^^  -d 
only  by  the  sinM,]  f^T^^  ^^^^^^tei  not 
the  miiiotrij     ''''"'  ''•^*  ^^  *be  wives  of 

onl%ii:otatr:r'^°^^\^*^'^^^-' 

«s  possible    on  diZf       T"^"'  ^"'  «^  «oon 

dia£  spJCth   rr  fCn'^^^^^"  '^^ 
drew  nearer  to  thmV  iT       I       ^^nanese,  they 

to  P'ang'cLt'    "  ir^r'  --ng 

P-vince    of    ShTntun^    w^ere    I'"''   "  ^-^ 
^'   wuere    in  every  way 

Margaret  I.  Macintosh    Rev  '  W    S  "Jf""*  Graham,  Mis^ 

MB.,  Miss  .Vlina  A.  Pyfee  rL„  V  u  ;'.  "'"^  J<""i  I.  Bow 
C-  Leslie,  M.D    AI  r7  s  '  d     "  i"*""  tfnffith,  B  A     P^^' 

George  M.  Ross  B  A  ^T  „r°'<f  M.  Clark,  i?.a  Ro'.' 
Isabella  Macintosh,  ReV  .Tose'nh /n""  i=-  R"''"*' ot,'  m1  s 
Rev.  Arthur  William  LochcaTB.!""'""^  *'°«-"-  B.A..  am? 
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they  were  encouraged    and    helped    in    their 
preparation  for  future  work  by  the  mission- 
ariea  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.    At  once  tours  of  inspec- 
tion, and  later  on-as  facility  grew  in  tiie  use 
of  the  language-medical  and  missionary  tours, 
were  made  into  Honan.  with  varying  reception  . 
sometimes    friendly,    sometimes     hostile.        A 
Presbytery  was  formed,  and  the  three  leading 
Fu  citiesf  north    of    the    Yellow  River,  were 
selected  as   desirable    centres    tor  work.        A 
general  policy  was  adopted,  with    a    view  to 
Secure  depth  in  the  results  of  initial  evangelistic 
work,  and  to  establish  from  the  beginning  the 
principle  of  native  self-support.     After  futile 
efforts  to  get  into  the  Fu  cities,  the  missionaries 
were  only  too  glad    to    secure  premises  any- 
where they  could,  and  in  ^^^^  ^-^^^f':^ 
gaining  a  foothold  in  two  ^"ket-towns,  Ch  u 
Lng  and  Hsin-chen,  which  they  held  m  the 
face  of  opposition  that  assumed  a  chrome  form 
lace  oi    Fv  disturbance 

of  menace  and  not.     Alter  eveiy  ^  _ 
the  missionaries  resolutely  stood  their  ground 
and  bettered  their  position,  ^'e^^Jy  winning 
the  good-will  of  the  populace.       They  set  to 
work    to    perfect  themselves  in  the  Houanese 
aiale'-t    to    familiarize    themselves  with   their 
t  rrito  y,  and  in  general  to  develop  their  plans 
for  futJ  e  or^rations,  always  keeping  m  sight 
he  prestige  and  influence  which  settlement  in 
he  Lger  centres  would  .fford  and  the  avenue 
would  open  to  smaller  places.    Step  by  step 
their  careful  movements  have  progressed    and 
now,  after  patient  waiting  and  prayerful  d.s- 
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'"■en  realized  a„!ll^  the  mission  staff  have 
1--U,  where  the  ;''  ^"'  "'"^  "^""ch'ing 

»a"ve  evangelism     ndeTth      ""^^  • "'''°'''   ^^ 
'"'■^-ionaries    f^'  '  ""^^^ '^^  supervision  of  the 

M.Mistr£    S  l^'  '^'*"''  "«  ^«"  into  six 

^^■•ovin<.":f'a;ht":^eh^r:n-"'  ^'^ 

••"■"ity,   are  recognized    as  tlnn   ■ '"''^'"""^ 

;;:;-^-r^;'ib.o„/chS^^'il'':: 

""•y  .'^-sm  as  if  it  were  still  "  ft,o  a        /       ' 

^'■-gs."  though  thoL  ;j  lolk  tck  r."^" 

j;.n  can  s«,  a  great  advance    U  alo^'the  ,in: 

'i^=s:\^tetinr^^^^^^^^ 

than  r^Jit,       Tht   "'.'"  '^'•'  ""'^    ''"''- 

stabili?rof\«       ^  ^"'^  '^""''^^  ^«'  the 
.7    °*    f'e    superstructure    will    kr^pl^ 

°'  '»«*"'l»»  onnot  be  ...ggi^.M.    Obfa* 
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morning  worehip,  as  conducted  in  each  com- 
pound, has  always  been  of  a  more  extended 
nature    chan    family    worship    ordinarily    in 
Christendom,  and  hat  contributed  not  only  to 
the  deepening  of    the    spiritual    life    of    the 
Christian  natives  about  the  missionaries,  but 
has  proved  an  opportunity    for    evangelizing 
the  convalescents  in  the  hospitals.       At  each 
centre  of  work,  in  close  association  with  hos- 
pital and  dispensary  work,  a  street  chapel  has 
been  open  daily.     The  relation  of  the  medical 
work  to  the  evangelistic  work  has  been  intimate 
It  disabuses  prejudice,  wirs  friends  and  opens, 
hearts  and  minds.       A  typical  native  doctor, 
wearing  astride  his  nose  huge-rimmed  spectacles, 
is  in  the  habit  of  treating  patients  with  medi- 
cines    concocteu      indifferently    from    herbs, 
spiders,     worms,     snakes,     wasps,     centipedes, 
scorpions,  toads  and  alleged  tigers'  bones.    'I  :ie 
methods     of     the    missionary    doctor,    more 
especially  in  the  department  of  surgery,  afford 
a  marked  contrast  to   those    crudities,  and  in 
their  results  inspire  deep  confidence.    Some  of 
the  operations  performed  for  the  removal  of 
tumors  and  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  bulk 
large  in  the  eyes  of  the  peoi'e,  and  prove  to 
be  "signs  and  wonders"  quite  as  impressive 
as  those  which   accompanied  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  apostolic  times.       The  first 
convert  in  North  Honan,  Chou  Lao-ch'ang,  was 
an  old  man  who  had  been  blind  for  years  and 
had  received  bis  sight  through  an  operation  for 
cataract  performed  by  Dr.  Smith.   There  have 
been  others  not  »  few  who  have  been  brought  to 
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An   important  department  nf   ,u  ,     . 

tour  ng.  inoluri.n„  .^^  ^  ^      .  ^    '^®   ^^^k   i» 

festival  .Bv  2  T  ''.  ''"'^  '«  ^"''^  ""^ 
far  afield.  \f  pre^eTthr  """^^  '^  '""•"'-•^ 
1-ts  where  ChrS  ^11"";^  ^'^'^ 
these    the    nativp.    T       ■  "^^  ^<*'"«  "f 

ohapels  i^  XI  :tr^  -^  >>«-    erected 

vicosa^held  in  their  romt'burSJ:r"" 

i«  so  pretei^,  r!l  .rf     "^  ^""^"  °'-  P^'n'^d 

taking  Lm  to  A  '  ""f  ""ary's  books,  and 
the  chief  scLarfh''"'  T^^^^  ^o-^^.  will  ask 
in  thi     way    ]!  *'..'"  ""f  '""'"^  '^'>^'''  and 

Pa.ed^on:T■XeL^tsS'■^""^''^^ 
at  many  small  eentt        Our  staff  iT"'', 
along   exereised    a    sunervi^o^  '  *" 

Bihio  <s^  •  4        ,        ^"P^'^^ision    over    various 
B>ble^^,ety  colporteurs  working  within  their 

.   ^'"^  «*«a<Jy  aim  of  each  worker  in  TT„„ 
.s  to  multiply  his  i„fl„ence    through  t  it^ 

^^einstructiontS^:^^;:;^:^ 
mat  c  dnihng  in  effective  modes  of  work  1 
«tart  has  been  made  in  educational  Trk  tht 
mission  having  adhered  so  far  to  *^  'y 
^f  budding  the  school  upon  the  church,  ^l 
than  the  church  on  the  school ;  that  is  p. WidW 

vir^r  'T""^ '-  *«  ehiidr-ort' 

verts    rather    than    attempting    in  day  school 
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work  the  evangelization  of  henthen  pupils.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  aoon,  with  changed 
conditiona  in  China,  this  policy  may  be 
modified  or  evtn  revolutionized,  for  hitherto 
the  stail  have  uwvu  than  once  abandoned  their 
preceuiceivod  plans  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
Providence. 

In  the  work  so  far  accomplished  there  has 
been  cheering   progress.     The   solidity   of   Uir 
results    has    been    thoroughly    proved    by    the 
terrible  shaking  which,  in  tlie  summer  of  1900, 
the  missionary  cause  received    in    the    Boxer 
convulsion.    Whilst  the  Church  at  home  praytd 
fervently  our  missionaries  ettected  their  escape 
southwards,  over  an  unfamiliar  road,  to  llan- 
kf,w,   in  a  caravan  of  thirty-one  carts,  which 
included  some  Europeans  in  the  service  of  the 
Peking  Kailways  Syndicate.     The  ladies  and 
children    suffered  many  discomforts,    and    at 
scarcely  any  point    was    the    trip   free    from 
suspense  and  peril.     The  climax  of  horror  was 
reached  when,  at  one  stage  of  the  journey,  they 
were  attacked  by    a  mob,   armed   with  guns, 
swords,  spears  and  clubs.       Mr.  GrifHth  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  were  slightly   injured.       Mr. 
Goforth  received  an  ugly  gash  in  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  Dr.  Leslie,  who  was  hacked  more 
than  a  dozen  times,  received  two  serious  wounds, 
one  severing  the  cords  in  the  back  of  his  right 
wrist,  and  the  other  severing  a  tendon  in  the 
right  leg.     Without  money  and  without  food, 
callousl;  denied  the  '.ecessaries  of  life  for  which 
they  begged,  the  party  proceeded  in  utter  help- 
lessness,  at    times    becoming    separated,   and 
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through    mysterious    providences    finling   one 
"nother    again,    frequently    haru«se.;    by    the 
|.reats  of  their  carters  to  jro  on  ntrike,  and 
iformed  from  point  to  jwinc  along  tho  road 
Mat  orders  had  come  from  Peking  to  munlor 
them  all,  With  diildren  sick  and  on.,  dyinK  ,m 
fho  way,  they  pressed  on.  and  after  fonrtcn 
'  nys  of  peril,  completed    the  cart   iournev   ,.f 
•^.0   mile,.     They  then  e.nharke.l  on  a  small 
"••et  of  house-boats,   and    to   their   relief  were 
mot  one  hundred  miles  from  Hankow  by  a  steam 
launch   sent  out  by   tho  consuls    to    look   for 
escaping    missionaries.       This  towed  them  to 
^^"fety.       When  Uiey  reached  Shanghai    they 
hastened  to   put  on  record  the  supreme  f.,elinL' 
of  the  hour:  "  Resolved, -Th^t  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  Tlonan  Presbytery,  as  our  first  act  after 
the   recent   terrible   events,   <lo  hereby  express 
"ur  profound  gratitude  to  God  for  His  mar- 
vellous deliverance,  whereby  every  member  of 
the  mission  escaped  safely  to  the  coast;  and  w« 
do  hereby  solemnly  re-consecrate  our  lives  to 
trods  service  for  the  salvation  of  China." 

Since  the  resumption  of  the  work  after  the 
lioxer  troubles,  greater  progress  has  been  made 
than  ever  before.     The  converts  came  out  of 
the  fire  as  true  gold,  their  worth  fully  demon- 
strated    The  value  of  the  patient,  painstaking 
methods  of  the  missionaries  has  been  likewise 
sho%vn.       And   now,    with    new  openings   and 
increased    facilities    creP^-^   by  railway  con- 
struction, and  the  gen,  .ange  of  front  on 
the  part  of  the  official  c,  .ses,  no  matter  what      ■ 
difliculties  may  still  lie  in  the  path,  the  future 
glows  with  promise. 
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ClIArTEIl  XIX. 

MACAO. 

Kev.  a.  B.  Winchestek. 

1.  Macao. —  (A-Mu-ngiiu — goddess.)  A-Ma'a 
harbor — popularly  called  O-Miiiui  by  the  Chin- 
ese— is  a  Portuguese  colony,  running  S.S.W. 
from  the  large  island  of  Heung  Shan  22  deg.  ". 
lat.  and  132  deg.  E.  long,  lleung  Shan  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  or 
Pearl  River. 

The  Macao  settlement  is  shaped  like  mge 
tongue,  with  one  side  scooped  out  to  foii  tho 
■nagnificent  harbor.  About  one  and  a  ■>Jf 
square  miles  in  extent,  the  extremities  of  this 
picturesque  peninsula  rise  up  in  bold,  rocky 
eminences  300  feet  high,  like  the  piers  of  a 
projected  Titan's  suspension. 

The  old-fashioned  forts,  artistically  effective, 
though  defensively  ob.solete,  overlook  a  quaint, 
drowsy  town  of  flat-roofed  houses,  many-hued 
as  the  rainbow  aud  embellished  by  the  wide, 
white,  arched  portiros. 

Historical— 7ov  well  nigh   a  century  Pro- 
testant missionaries  and  translators  have  found 
under  certain  conditions— deLaited  by  jealous 
•  priests — a   quiet   and   salubrious    retreat   alike 
from  the  summer  heat  and  the  not  infrequent 
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Hubert  MorriHon,        1807   f   \f  w     -p-    .  ... 

William  Milno  iTu'  '  I  '^'"'  *"""i"n«ry. 

jFimt    tmiiHlstor    of 
I     tlie  Scri|ifure«   in 

Will.  H.  MedhuMt,     1822         "  <-''''"ohu. 

E.  CBridgmiin,         1829.' A. B.C. KM 
DavKl  Abeel,  laoo  ..       „ 

«■  VVolk  Williams,  W  -.  f ''''-'""' W.M.S. 
Peter  Parker,  M  D  1834*  ..  f^."""'' *  I*"bli.her. 
Dr.  Hobson.  "  ,^^'        ..      *'■•«' M..]icHl  .Mi»»V. 

'*"9.  FirHt     h„„pi,,,|    in 

,  f  hina  at  Macao. 

-  ine  Rationale  of    our    Mn   „  nr-    ■ 
Whv  o  ,„;    •  '  ^"--'O  Mission. — 

yearning  des.ro   .n.l  °''    "  ''"'' 

.Irnvn  f.       T  '■''"'*  enclosed  by  a  !-e 

na  globe.     \V,thm  these  boundaries,  ninety 
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mile8  long  by  fifty  miles  wide,  many  millions 
find  homes.       Dissected    and    intersected    by 
creeks,  canals  and  rivers,  there  is  not  a  city 
town,  or  village  but  can  be  reached  by  water. 
The  population  live  principally  in  large  vil- 
lages, yet  there  aro  many  large  cities  as    for 
InL^ce,  following  a  nearly  f -g^.\l-^^[°"; 
Macao  to  Canton,  not  more  than  eighty  miles 
we  find  the  following  urban  "^ntres   viz.,  long 
Ha   Heung  Shan  (150,000),  Sin  Lam  (300,- 
000),  £huif  Tuk,  Kan  Kong  (1,000,000),  Chan 
Tsun  (100,000),  Fat  Shan  (500,000),  Canton 
(1,500,000).    All  the  Chinese  in  Canada  come 
from  the  delta  just  described,  and  principally 
from   tlie  three   sea-board   distrusts,   viz     Sun 
Neng,  Sun  Wui  and  Heung  Shan^   The  las 
named  i«   that  upon  which    our    Church  ha 
begim  he.    Christian     and     intensely    nrgent 

'''S' Kwang   Tung's    (or    Canton's)    t^v«nty 
mi  lions  are  more  easily  accessible,  and  m  some 
resp«=ts  more  hopeful,  than  any  other  provine 
in   China.     They   are  better   acquainted  with 
foreigners,  their  province  having  been  open  to 
Western  commerce  long  before  any  other  part 
of  China,  and  their  sons  have  been  coming  and 
„olng  between  China  and  America  for  the  past 
G  century.     In  the  first  thought  of  a  Mac  o 
mtion  it^was  this  last  named  f-tur-^-^^^ 
was  prominent.      That  is  to  say    in  order  to 
make  our  Chinese  work  in.Canada  morefe,- 
Ze  and  permanent,  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
r„tTon  with  the  home-land  of  our  eonver  s 
and  catechumens.       There    is    one  hoped-for 
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S'i' Sir  Til::,™-"  •*"""" 

»nt.     I  refer  to  n ,        .  """"^  ""I*^- 

Our  missionaries,  w].o  are  so  few  in  numUr 
cannot  preach  to  a  thousand  people    od I    "nd 

ttzrnt:rr^^^^^'^ 

-OH,  patient.;::,  c^XlI  ratoS^ 
-eiy  s.„„i  ,„.„,^^    When,  then^vi]    th  Tbe 

:^af^^rirh:drs::;- 

esidteer^ti'^''""""  ^'"^''''-  ^^-^   ^ 

-tsriHis-Ets-aid 

nsp,nng  model    sureIy-„,  see  distinct  v  " 

ges,  first  t  e  initial  and  then  the  orga^i.  1 
stage.  He  travelled  about  with  some  com"- 
Pamon  preaching  wherever  he  went  inTe 
formative  period         lh,t   ,vl  ' 

gathei^d    ife  or  a„i  J  "\h   f  iZT   T 
appointed   elder^,    deacon      ".dpasi-:,' 

enceforth  worked  through   th '  e^S    H 
not  only  ordained  native  helpers,  ..ho  had  been 
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instructed  by  him,  but  he  committed  to  them 
the  same  work  as  he  had  done.  (See  Epistles 
to  Timothy.) 

Our  missionaries  are  following  this  model. 
Many  men  who  have  been  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  in  this  country  have  been  of 
the  very  first  service  in  opening  up  new  villages 
and  towns  to  the  Gospel.   Kev.  Ng  Man  King, 
who  has  been  faithfully  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  British  Columbia  for  the  past  nine  j-ears, 
was  taught  the  way  of  salvation  in  California 
mission  schools  and  was  converted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Chinese  brother  who  when 
in  San  Francisco  first  saw  the  Lord.     Mr.  Ma 
Seung,  who  is  Eev.  Mr.  Ewing's  efiicient  helper 
at  Victoria,  was  converted  in  our  own  mission 
under  the  ministry  of  our  devoted  missionary, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Hall,  at  Union  Mines.       Mr.  Lo 
Cheung,     our    faithful    colporteur,     who    was 
drowned  four  years  ago,  was  converted  in  our 
mission  at  Victoria.    When  I  was  in  Canton, 
in  1894,  the  leading  missionaries  told  me  that 
some  of  the  best  openings  and  some  of  the  most 
fruitful  of  their  stations  were  opened  for  them 
by    Chinese    converts    who    had    come    from 
America. 

Ching  Kwan  Tsing,  pastor  at  Ping  Lam,  is, 
I  understand,  a  convert  of  our  Montreal 
Mission;  and  if  the  Dr.  Lin,  who  is  assisting 
him  at  Macao  City,  is  the  Eev.  Lin  Yik  P  ang, 
M.D.,  then  I  knew  him  very  well  in  British 

Columbia. 

If  space  permitted  it  were  easy  to  cite  a 
number  of    specific  oases  of    large   spiritual 
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zr-"" "°"»'"«»/::';.,tr.'; 

■'-'  '«■'  if  ™i;,i!;"t,"',  »'«"-■' '. 

->l«»kav,  ,,„i,,,,i  .    ,1    .'    ,  'V  *'•  'ri'l'  Mr,, 

ci-on-d  tlie  liours  wJH,  waiiaged   to 

i-or  six-  nZhV]  '''''"'^''"""'«°*'^ 

'i^y.  Air.  i^;t;'';sv':r ";"''""  ^ 

class  of  Chinp  V   I         ■      .  '''■•>'    interesting 

f- Mai:  ii^^r^j^'r^^-^'- 
cin.g  Kwan  Tsing  a  i^ati  -e  „  \    ^  ^  '^°- 

tealf  "^"'  ''"  ^"^*^''''-  -"vert.  a; 

Mission  pre      .os  have  bee,,  secured  at  Shek 
va.,  wM,h  needed  buildiu,s  thereon.     A  ehatl 
>«  be,„g  built  at  the  time  of  writing       k^ 

fmmm 

The  new  church  is  to  be  called  Knox  CltpeT 

S,.a,.ng  of  the  oj^nin,  of  two  new     ,  ages 
Mr_  Mackaj  writes,  in  his  last  letter,  as  follS 

Sha  Chung,  which,  with  another  Villa!  X" 
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about  two  thousand  houses.  .  .  .  A  Chinese 
friend  went  with  me,  who  is  a  native  of  the 
village.  Ha  told  me  that  he  thought  »very 
man  in  the  village  had  been  abroad  in  Australia, 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  He  further  said 
that  as  many  as  fifty  /'"'"J^  '''"*  "'^^^^  '^ 
been  or  are  now  in  Canada/' 

Mrs.  Mackay  has  also  been  busy.  With  two 
other  ladies  she  has  opened  an  English  school 
for  Chinese  girls.  The  ladies  give  one  hour  a 
day  each,  the  Chinese  teacher  filling  m  the 
remainder  of  the  school  time. 

Mrs  Mackay  also  oversees  a  scl-  )1  for 
Chinese  boys,  directs  a  Bible-woman,  visits 
Chinese  homes  and  conducts  a  weekly  meeting 
for  Chinese  women. 

There  is  a  poetic  fitness  in  the  appointment 
of  two  ladies-Dr.  Little  and  Miss  Diokson- 
who  are  now  en  route  to  Macao,  to  this  field,  lor 
the  missionary  who  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
women  of  England  to  lay  the  needs  of  Oriental 
women  to  heart-Rev.  David  Abeel-exercised 
part  of  his  ministry  in  Macao.    And  it  surely 
was  more  than  an  accidental  synchronization 
that  the  year  of  the  first  Women'«  Missionary 
Society  was  the  year  of  the  accession  to  the 
British  throne  of  tiie  noble,  wise,  Christian 
Queen— Victoria,  of    tender    and    inefiaceable 

""Tdo^not  doubt  but  that  when  their  work  has 
had  reasonable  *ime  to  develop  and  expand, 
our  mis.-onaries  will  have  many  souls  for  their 
hire  May  we  realize  the  opportunity  to  assist 
our 'missionaries  in  Macao,  by  our  service  on 
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behalf  of  the  Chinese  in  Canada,  by  our  .ifts 

"With  all  prayer  and  supplication,  prayin. 
at  all  seasons  m  the  Spirit  »-Eph.  6.  U 

Ye  that  are  the  Lord's  remembranoor.s.'keop 
not  silence."— Isa.  62.  6.  ' 
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CHArTEU  XX. 

LITERARY   WORK  IN  SBAmUAI. 

Rev.  John  H.  MacVicab,  B.A. 

to  the  people,  in  their  own  idiom,  on  liio  prmtea 
pa^e  arrcc;rate  knowledge  of  the  i^otent  tact. 
SShts  and  principles  whieh  have  Wiie  th 
heritage  of  the  '^^J'^^'^t^ 
tlZ.  i    is'tre^y  rfind  terms  which 
wm   adequately   and   immediately   convey   the 
will   adequate  y  becomes  necessary 

sence  intended    and    to  ten       ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^ 

to   paraphrase   and  /"^'^^  '  j^^j^^i     .^souree- 

tumpt  literal   '-^^V  f  l.^^^i..,,  and 

Lr;U:trry'pLrs  of  discrimination 

and  adaptation,  ^j'^j;;^ ^rf.nnance  of 
Eminently  qualified  for  ftePe^^^^.^j.^.^^^. 
this  hard  task  is  the  Rev.  Uona 
Tvr  A    BD.,  whose  attainments  m  the  «.ni 
r        fp    after  a  decade  of  diligent  sonice  m 
language,  alter  a  aei.  invitation 

Honan,wererecognizeanl899bya  ^^^.^^^^ 

from  the  Socig  ^oj:  *e  Diffusion  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
and  Genera   Kn°wMgff  of  ^.^^lators. 
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to  zz  'woiTh:  °'  h"^  ?"'^'- 

that  others  mi^lJi  ,       '  ""'""'*'''  '•^«">t« 

dictionary,  Tctrn^  t  4      T""^  "  '^'""'^^« 
J',   iiLimg  in  hhangliai   as  one  (,f  tl„. 

dTartX"'"^  "-.Mandarin,  and  cditi  ,g 
department  m  a  penodioal  published  in  Fno- 
l>8h,  known  as  The  C/nnese  Eecorder    Lut. 

M  ,    .<  p^^P^Mtive     Keiiirion,"     Andrew 

"P  M  f'^'^t''*"!  Christian  Centuries" 
Parables  from   ^T.^^e,"   Bushnell's     "chl'r- 

acter  of  Jesus,"  <' Darkness  and  I)aw„" 
Tnbulafons  of  the  Chureh  in  China."  "The 

History  of  Canndn  "  "  tu     t'-      . 

Ihe  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,"  «  Tl^e 
Story   of     the     Eclipses."    '-Fifty    Years    of 
Science     and  "  The  Church  of  the  Catacomw' 
In  view  of  the  wide  circulation   which   the* 
nd  other  works  receive,  it  is  little  wond  r   h* 
the  enthusiastic   translator  should   say   „f  th. 
Society  that  it  goes  forth   "not  as  a  sol  ta'v 
sow.r  with  handfuls  of  good  seed,  b„    mv    Li- 
handed    scattering  millions  of  .see<i,  the  hanJt 
W  which  we  shall  in  due  season  reap  if  r 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  activities 

enin'Tf  T"^  ■'*'°,"°'"'^^   ^'^   ^"  *'-  d^ep^ 

■^;  church    and    (2)   in  the  dissipating  of 
■gnorance  and  prejudice  outside  of  the  Chu«.h 
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In  View  of   the  fact   that   the  real  ho^  of 
Cbina  lies  in  rative  evangelism,  '»  wou^  ^ 
folly  for  the  missionaries  to  be  content  w.^ 
merely  gathering    in    ox.nverts.       T  cy  mus 
instruct  them.     They  must  tram  '^'"\J;^^l 
must  drill  them.     Thoy  must  -^l»-  J^^™^^ 
hard    systematic  study  in  order  to  u  thorougn 
„"ste;y   of   Christian   principle   and   prac  ice 
Zve   all     they   must   seek    to    dccix^n    hetr 
fptrtua?  ;K,nco'ptions  and  .cure  among    h.n 
a  recognition  of  the  infinite  complexity  o    the 
"sSp^  Gospel,"  as  touching  every  phase  o 
indivdual,  social  and  national  hfe.     In  ok^«' 
to   this   a   comprehensive    Christian   literature 
Ids    to    be    available.       Every    missionary 
;  ganiz  tion  in  China  is  in  a  pos Uion  J>  appre 
cia'te  in  that  connection  the  service  which  this 
Societv  renders  to  the  native  Church. 

But^  it  occupies,  as  well,  a  PO-^-^  J*^  J 
insignificant  strategic  i-P"'"*''-;,";  *,  s  been 
naim  of  Christian  enlightenment  that  ha.  been 
?nT-^ress  outside  the  Church.  Founded  m 
Ml\e  Society  has  made  encouraging  pro- 


leaat  to  reach  those  whn   ♦!,,      u 

l«en  systematically  distribiito!)  ""'.'"^'^'y^ave 
capitals  where  mLTSl  .  "-P"'''"'"'''*' 

and  where,  periSTcalh    f^ ,'"''''''""•*  reside, 

-^'-     At  other    ,^eVit  ia  '"'S'""'  '^^ 

above  the  surface        At  ,7."''^"'''  "'^'"^ 
is  undoubtedly  mturint  f  "  ™"'^''  °^  ^' 

In  the  Reform  mn,^   "^  ""  S^""'"«  ha'^est. 

t^oSoctXrSSSd'^--^-^''^^^^' 
to  the  front      Thp^  .    ^     conspicuously 

officials  who  prSL  r*;.  """''  "P  ''^'^'^  ^y 

«tohar::i::/t--\-;'^'^- 

demand  pfatedol?  "T'  *^  ^«*'«^^  ^^e 
The  em/rf  limseirt^^^^"  *°-""'*'P'^- 
"■•dered  many  of  th?  Kr  ■"""  interested, 
them.      The   obTen?    rt  ''"""'''  ^'^  ^^"died 
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At  last,  in  1898,  from  his  dragon  throne,  with 
the  usual  vuniiilion  pencil  the  Emperor  issued 
edicts    in    favor    of    reform,  whicli  led  to  the 
coup  d-Hat  by  which  he  was  thrust  aside,  and 
the  Empress  Dowager,  the  widow  of  a  former 
emperor,  eamo  to   power,   witli  her  imixTious 
acts  of  beheading  conspicuous  retomiers,  sum- 
marily    imprisoning     others,    banishing     an<l 
degrading  many  more.     Two  years  later,   tlio 
world  stood  aghast  at  the  lioxer  uprising,  tor 
sixty  days,  by  instruction  of  the  government, 
a    thousan.l    foreigners    and    three    tlu.usand 
native  Christians   were    besieged    in    Peking. 
All  over  the  land  imjierial  couriers  raced  at 
break-neck    speed  with    orders  for  a  universal 
massacre.       Frightful  scenes  of  carnage  were 
enacted.       Hair-breadth  es<.apes  were  effected 
by  some-others  fell  at  t.h.;ir  post.     So  far  as 
workers  from  outside  were  concerned,  mission- 
ary operations  had   to  l>e  suspended;  but   the 
native    Christians,    with    admirable    fortitude 
and    constancy,  in    the    face    of    a    heartless 
butchery  of  forty   thousand  of  their   numter, 
stood  for  the  most  part  firm,  and  by  their  lives 
and  testimony  even   led  new  converts,   in   the 
midst  of  the  convulsion,  to  declare  themselves 

for  Christ. 

Whilst  a  number  of  causes  may  have  con- 
tributed to  this  Boxer  uprising,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  chief  motive  of  it  was  dread 
of  the  outside  world.  One  encroachment  after 
another  on  the  integrity  of  the  empire  had 
been  made  by  Christian  powers  All  Chris- 
tendom was  ringing  with  confident  talk  of  a 
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near  "partitioning"  of  Chin..  The  native 
official,  throngl.  foreign  newspapers  and  other 

worldMMde  conspiracy.  Their  suspicion  was 
•ntons.aed  against  all  outsiders  wL  in  Z 
capacty    lived    within    their   territor^       tZ 

powers.  11,03,  .Ireaded  the  steady  extension 
"f  com,„eree.  They  misunderstood  the  n.,t„re 
1    h  rh'"'°"""'  P^'-P"'^-''"-     The  kno«l.,lge 

ps-rr;:Lr:--foS--= . 

been  w.„„i„g  ,.  confidenee  ^f  n:;!^:.   "re 
a imei  at"thr",;'  ".  """''""'  '»~"'  «>« 

n  ChT:    ^7/"^«g^'l  '«  '"--antilc  pursuits 

mind,  of  r      ""'', '"''  '■'■''  "°''  '^•■^'''"-  'heir 
m.nds  of  th.s  mistaken  notion,  for  they  seldom 

sustain   but  a   limited   relation   to   the   neonU 
Ihe   task   of   enii"-htenit,0.     th  popie. 

,  .  ,         <-'"iBnrening     the     present     and 

future  rulers  must  largely  fall  upon  the  mis- 

M?  m'  r  n  ""P""^  °^  translators  whom 
Mr.  MacGilhvray  had  joined  in  Shan-^haT 
exhibited  their  faith  in  the  ultimate  ou tte 
of  the  upheaval  by  working  diligently  Til 
^rough  tj,  t,,„bles  at  tho%repLtio„  of 
^oks  whieh  would  make  accessible  to  the 
Chinese  in  their  own  tongue  the  elev..tin' 
•ofluences  of  Christian  lands 
it  can  easily  be  seen,   therefore,   that  this 
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Society  has  a  distinct  and  peculiarly  influential 
mission.       It    seeks    to    "shake  a  lance  aa 
brandished   at  the  misU  of  ignorance.         It 
stands  for  a  belief    in    the  supernatural,  and 
makes  it  a  definite  part  of   its  working  cpec<l 
that,  without  a  spiritual  foundation,  pennnnent 
material  development  is  imi^ssible.  The  demand 
for  a  sound  and  comprehensive  Chriatiai;  litera- 
ture   has    become    more    clamant    since    the 
re-opening  of  tlie  empire  to  missionary  work, 
along  with  a  steady  accession  of  Western  ideas 
and  adoption  of  Western  methods  of  education. 
Under  the  changed  conditions    it  has  liecome 
a    paramount   duty  to   demonstrate    in    every 
possible  way  that,  so  far  as  the  real  elevation 
of  China  is  concerned,  progressive  movements 
which  fight  shy  of  Christian  principles  cannot 
but  prove  ineffective.     Alreau;.    there  i.-^  serious 
talk  of  "  New  China."     By  its  annual  output 
of   literature   saturated   with   Christian   ideas, 
this  Society  writes  large  across  the  door  of 
promise  in  China:  "If  any  man  is  in  Christ, 
ho   is   a  new  creature:   old  thin.ss   are   passed 
awav:  Wiold.  all  tliinsrs  arc  liopomc  new." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


STUUESTS  ANU  MISSIONS 
Kev.  W.  R.  McIntosh,  B.D. 

Thi.  is  tho  youMg  pc-ople-s  uge.     in  ,„odera 
tunc.,   many  important   movement,  have   Ix^n 
tarted  ,n  the    „tere«t«  of    Christ',    kingdom 
and  their  preva.hng  characteristic  has  l^en  ,ho 
^cnnting  of  the  young.     A  century  a,o  R.W 
Raikes    began    the    Sabbath    Scl,^,r' f^r    The 
ingathering  of  the  children,  and  half  a  century 
later  George  Williams    founded    the  Y  M  (M 
for  the  saving  of  youn;;  men.     In  1881*  F    e' 
l^lark    organized    the     y.P.S.C.E.      for  'the 
-hstment    of    young    people    .onerSv 

Ohnst    and    the    Church.-       L,    igSfi    was 
originated,  in  the  hands  of  Wilder  and  Forman 

men  s,  for  then  tie  Student  Volunti.,r  Mo^■e- 
ment  was  launched,  invading  the  college  world 
for  volunteers  for  Foreign  Mission  service 

YV^rv^^^^  ^^'^''  YM-^^A.  and 
i-r.bX.h.  were  preparatory  and  contribu- 
tory to  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  fr 
Foreign  Missions.     Had  the  nineteenth  cent.-.- 

be  a  notable  era  in  the  annaLs  of  Chrhf,  i..-„„ 
dom  but  would  have  failed  U>  bring  forth  its 
fruit  unto  perfection.     When  the  !tudent  ,? 
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won  for  Christ  there  is  laid  on  His  altar  at 
once  youth,  manliood  and  leadership ;  and  when 
he  is  won  for  missionary  service  the  cause 
has  taken  another  stride;  for  as  Sheldon  Dibble 
once  said,  "Men  need  to  be  converted  twice; 
first  to  Christ  for  salvation,  and  then  to  the 
lost  world  for  service." 

When  the  kings  fall  down  before  Christ,  then 
the  nations  begin  to  serve  II im.       Not  until 
Christianity  laid  hold  of  Paul,  the  gifted  pupil 
of  Gamaliel,  did  it  begin  its  career  of  conquest 
in  the  world,  articulated  in  thought  and    life, 
in    doctrine    and    organization.        Tnder    the 
leadership  of  this  great  student  volunteer  the 
evangelization  "f  the  world  in  a  single  genera- 
tion was  practically  achieved,  for  the  Record 
affirms  "that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  every 
creature  under  heaven."     If  even   a    tithe  ol 
the  army  of  students  now  rising  and  offering 
for  missionary  service  be  possessed  of  Pauline 
faith  and  fervor,  then  the  history  of  missions 
is  about  to  repeat  itself  upon  a  splendid  scale. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  make  a  brief  survey 
of    the    part  played  in  this  -ampaign  by  the 
students    of    our  own   Canadian  Presbyterian 
colleges.      It  will   be  found   that   the   interest 
taken  by  them  and  the  work  accomplished  in 
the  missionary  field  constitute  a  most  worthy 
chapter  in  the  volume  of  a  great  world-move- 
ment, and  one  that  well  deserves,  and  will  fully 
repay,    the   careful    stud^    of     all    our    young 
people. 

I.  There  is,  first,  a  very  .mportant  page  to 
be  written  of  the  work  of  our  students  in  con- 
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"oction  with  Homo  Missions.     Practically  «11 

•a^eci  I     r        '^     ■  ^°""'^    ^'-"'y  «"mmer 
_^i.   '1  our  ><,.ung  men  and  the  size  of  tl.c  field 

thlt  a  "  e^v'l     °^  '"'""'  ""''"»"  ^''^'  «t-'d-ts 

five  t,  :i?f       .^"  "^"'"'^'^  '"  '"^^^  ^'  '1- 
Hn„.„  ^r  "'"  t^^rpose  of  assisting  the 

cariying  out  her  great  task 

^pjiMid  their  L,;-;^;r;,;:i„r-:^ 
Hon.;i.:;r;:ir''  ""^^-'^  •^^^'^^^  ^-^  ''- 

2  The  students  of  Pi„e  Hil]  (v,i],.,,  Hali- 
fax, or  many  years,  until  the.  work  .^i  t  ken 
over  by  the  Hon,o  Mission  Conunitte  de  Id 
themselves  horoic'illv   f„   t).,  ,         ^'cvoteil 

Gosrx.I  in  fl,  ,    ■',   '"  "«^  l»-oaehing  of  the 

i-abrador       lu   ^cent  y^r,  the   Polleo-e  Mis 

sionary   Society  has   hent   it  " 

;.,  ti,     1-       •   '^  '  'ts   energies   mainlv 

-:,  <™s".:^,r""-  >«-»"•  •-  -* 

^.1  he  Students'  Missionary  S.K-iKv  of  the 

a   xaluaWe,  though   ncK^ossarily  limited.   Home 
Mission  work  in  the  =pqttered  P,.  .     t  7 

ments   nf   O     ■  ;   •^™'^™  ^  "'tL'stant  sett  e- 

ments   of  Queoec,   the   French   students  bein^ 
generally  employed   by   the   Board   oj  Fr3 
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Evangelization.  The  well-known  policy  of 
the  Church  of  Home,  of  buying  out  English 
fannera  and  replacing  them  with  Catholics  by 
means  of  funds  provided  for  the  purpose,  makes 
Home  Mission  work  in  Quebec  difficult  and 
discouraging,  but  should  increase  the  admira- 
tion and  support  we  extend  to  those  who  strive 
to  keep  the  Light  shining  in  tl  j  dark  places. 

4.  The  records  of  Queen's  University  Mis- 
sionary Association  have  been  preserved  since 
1877,  and  show  abundant  labors,  especially  in 
the  territory  more  adjacent  to  the  college,  the 
large  Home  Mission  field  of  Kingston  Pres- 
bytery, the  Xipissing  and  Temiscaming  dis- 
tricts, and  also  in  Muskoka,  Algoma  and  the 
far  West. 

5.  The  Knox  College  Students'  Missionary 
Society,  by  reason  of  its  position  and  its  large 
membership,  has  been  able  to  do  an  exceptional 
work  in  connection  with  Home  Missions.  The 
Society  has  a  long  and  honorable  history, 
having  just  celebrated  its  diamond  jubilee  by 
sending  out  this  year  forty  student  mission- 
aries. In  1873  the  present  work  was  under- 
taken, the  supplying  of  ordinances  to  the  most 
needy  and  outlying  portions  of  Ontario  and  the 
Great  West,  the  heroic  and  sainted  John  Black 
being  its  first  representative  to  the  West. 

The  work  of  these  Students'  Missionary 
Societies  is  two-fold,  missionary  and  educa- 
tional. The  missionary  work  is  not  confined  to 
the  summer  montlis,  for  a  few  men  are  main- 
tained during  the  winter  as  well,  while  fields  con- 
tiguous to  the  colleges  are  given  Sunday  supply, 
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and  bands  of  students  teach  and  preach  in  the 
public  institutions  of  the  college  ce^^es  t^ 
educational   department   of  thf  woTkhas   fl 

Sent  rtet:"''^''-'^""  °^  ^"  --st'an'dlntt 

tions  of  the  chu.:  X  fl:  ti.^rss 

by  the  holding  of  private  and  pul  1  rnXl 
and  the  latter  by  the  sendi„./of  letter!  ! 
deputations.  ^  ""^'^  ""i^ 

One  excellent  feature  of  the.e  Student-' 
Societies  is  that  they  are  pioneers  in  m  ny  n 
Swh'"'  Pl-,  taking  up  new  fieili?  Z 
laith  where  there  is  no  financial  guarantee 
Wking  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  ^ 
^opk^and    of    their   friends    to    defray    Z 

II.  Our    times    have   experienced    a   great 

5r-^--^5St^lStsf 

toal  religious  life  an  interest  in  missions  wiH 

>te  height  in   1880,  and  found  in  Moody  its 
final  "''"f  ?•  '''^^"S  '"^'^  -*  the  ~ 
spiritual    awakening    came    those    missionary 
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movements  among  students,  which  continue,  in 
our  (lay,  to  be  one  of  the  most  hoiieful  signs 
of  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ  on  eartii.  S.i  tar 
as  the  students  of  our  Canadian  colleges  are 
concerned,  the  history  of  their  missionary 
activities  gathers  mainly  aroun.l  three  mov^ 
ments,  of    which  a  brief    account  should  he 

1.  The   Canadian    Inter-Collegiate    ilission- 
ary   Alliance  was  inaugurated   in   18S3,   after 
the  example  of  the  Inter-Seminary  Missionary 
Alliance  of  the  United   Suites.      Its  am.  was 
"  to  encourage  among  students  in  general,  and 
among   theological   students   in   particular     an 
active    interest    in,  and    so    far    as  possible    a 
consecration     to,     mission     work,     home     and - 
foreign."     This  Alliance  for  twenty  years  held 
an  annual  meeting,  attended  by  representatives 
of  all  the  Protestant  colleges  from  London  to 
Montreal.     Papers  were  read  by  the  students, 
and  addresses  delivered  by  men  prominent  in 
mission  work,   and  a  complete   printed  report 
of    the    proceedings    afterwards    circulated    m 
all  the  colleges. 

An  effort  was  made  a  couple  of  years  ago 
to  have  the  Alliance  absorbed  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Department  of  tlie  Y.M.C.A.,  as  was  the 
fate  of  the  similar  Alliance  across  the  line. 
This  proposal  was  nc*  acted  ui»n,  and  the 
alliance  has  since  been  in  abeyance. 

2  The  Student  Volunter  Movement,  which 
has  gro^vn  to  phenomenal  proportions,  and 
whose  bow  still  abides  in  strength,  dates  from 
the  gathering  of  students  at  Mt.  Hermon,  in 
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ment     thJ     ,.         ?°°^^"'»°ns  of  the  mov.^ 

(uwu  members,   whose    object    i«  "  t\ 
world-wide  extension  of  th^  V      a  ^^ 

Christ."  "^  K'°gdom  of  Jesus 

The    Student    Volunteer    Movement    • 

fecruiting  and  educating  agenevrr  '^ 

ing  missionaries  itself    .„         ^^^         ^"PP^rt- 

in  its  own  name  b,!  V  ''"'^'"^  ^^'^"^  '"^^ 
Constitution    "T;  ''  ''*'    ^'"''^'^    '"^   ^^^ 

of  North  imp  "'''  "P  "'"^"fe'  *^«  «*"dents 
capable  t  ""^  '^  '"®«'«°'  «"«>ber  of 
capable  missionary  candidates    to    meet    Z 

SThrilf  r-  BoardsHLt 
for    the       lie  r  J      !;*'"^   ^'^    preparation 

pleZ'  Tt  •  1,  '  ^-'^'^i^e  effort."  The 
SlHn  ^  ^l  '^'  ™'""^««  »:  "We  are 
-"-g     and     desirous,    God     permittinr" 
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become    foreign    missionaries,"   which   means, 
"  We  are  fully  determineil  to  become  foreign 
missionaries,  unless  God  bloi-k  the  wr.y."'    The 
motto  of  the  movement  is,  "  The  Evangeliza- 
tion of  the  World  in  this  Ueneratiiu."     This 
does  not  mean  the  converting  or  the  civilizing 
of  the  world,  but  the  presenting  the  Gosix'l  in 
such  a  manner  to  every  human  soul  that  the 
resixjnsibility  for  what  is  done  will    re.<t    on 
each   man's   head   for   himself.      A  matter   in 
connection   with   this   great  movement   deserv- 
ing special  attention  here  is  that  in  18!)8    the 
Presbyterian    Volunteer    Union    was    formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Eev.  J.  Mci*. 
Scott,   Toronto,   with   the  object  "  nf  securing 
and  preserving  an  accurate  enrolment  of    all 
volunteers  for  Foreign  Missions  wlio  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  of 
binding  them  sympathotic-.lly  together,  and  con- 
serving,  so  far   as   right,   this   interest   to   the 
Foreign  Mission  work    of    our  own   Ch\irch. 
and   to   maintain   and    extend   throughout   the 
Church  this  interest  in  Foreign  Missions,  and 
to  develop  the  liberality  of  God's  children  for 
this  work."     A  very  important  feature  of  this 
Union   is   its   deputation   work.      Every   sum- 
mer a  number  of  men  tour  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Church,  establishing  missionary  libraries, 
forming    prayer    circles,    organizing     mission 
study  classes,  and  stirring    up  interest  gener- 
ally in  the  Foreign  Mission  cause.    This  is  our 
part  of  a  great  world  movement,  and  Qcserves 
the  prayerful  interest  of  all  our  young  people. 
3.  Still  another  movement  ought  to  be  men- 
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tioned  here,  viz,  the  Canadian  Colleger'  Mis- 
su.n  bocau.o  it  reaches  in  its  influence  ,nZ 
"ou-theological  students  and  colleges.     Forn,,^ 

Korea,    it   has   spread    until   now   it  on.l.n.ce. 

SoT,",'x>'    Universities,    Colleges.       J' 

Canal'"'     f"™-.'  ^-^'-"'-^  '"  various  par,:  of 

the  work     '^  "°"f '"'"^  *^'000  "  y'""  towards 

tl'e  work  among  the  native  students  of  Cale.itf, 

carried    on     .v  tl,»    vir..  ,      ■     ''^ ''"""■"■ 


in    tliat    great 


carried    on    by  the    Y.if.C.A 
Indian  university. 

One  cannot  review  this  j-reat  unnsinsr  of 
educated  young  „,en  for  the  n.is  io„  "^,„:! 
wihout  gratitude  and  great  ex,..tation. 

ffain  !L!!'''",     T'*^-,   '^'"  "'^'^S^^  *e,nselves 
gam  immenselv  there  iv      Tl,„ 

^V  LU'.ieu}.  iiie  consecration  nf 
even  a  ,„„„  ^and  of  young  men  in  cac  ;^a  . 
to  this  great  canse  will  unconsciouslv  ,,.  i,e  d>o 
religious   standard   of  the   whole  collet      a^d 

affect  the  attitude  of  all  non-volunt  J  Tl'tlr 
future  career  towards  niissionarv  work.  Wha 
a  hentage,  for  instance,  to  the  Halifax  College 
>»  the  memory  of  their  first  missionarv,  J)" 
Geddie,  and  his  successors,  the  m.^r  yred 
Gordons  Matheson,  and  all  the  missionl  es 
now  in  the  New  Hebrides!       How  much  ! 

rhrr''4''^-^^"^?"'-f'-'"^torem:n:! 

ber  that  Dr.  Morton  is  one  of  the  graduares 
of  their  college,  and  that  nearlv  all  the  m  s 
s.onanes  to  Trinidad  and  Demerara  h^e 
passed  through  its  halls 

heroes,  the  memory  of  whose  consecration  and 
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achieveinents  is  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  its 
life  and  faith.  The  Churcli  at  homo  is  fed 
and  nourished  in  the  same  way.  The  sight 
of  her  sons  going  forth,  Sp-rtan-fashion,  to  the 
war  fans  on  the  altars  of  the  Church  the 
smouldering  embers  of  religious  zeal  as  noth- 
ing else  can  do.  It  is  expedient  for  her  that 
they  should  go  away  and  sometimes  tluit  they 
should  fall  asleep.  What  a  blessing  to  the 
Church  have  been  the  inspiring  addresses  of 
men  like  Goforth  and  McKonzio!  With  what 
a  loud  voice  do  the  fallen  heroes  like  Robert- 
son and  Mackay  still  thunder  at  our  gates 
from  their  resting-places  in  the  lands  for  which 
they  laid  down  their  lives! 

The  world's  share  of  blessing  from  this 
movement  will  not  be  questioned,  except  by 
those  who  have  never  known  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  and  have  never  felt  the  trans- 
forming power  of  His  grace.  Eternity  alone 
will  tell  what  is  the  indebtedness  of  the  villages 
of  India  to  Russell,  how  much  the  native 
Koreans  owe  to  McKenzie,  or  the  miners  of 
the  Yukon  to  the  stalwart  and  heroic  Pringle. 

All  this  is  praiseworthy  only  as  it  is  pro- 
phetic of  what  may  yet  be  done.  God  forbid 
that  this  movement  should  be  balked  at  tliis 
stage  by  the  indifierence  of  a  self-complacent 
Church,  while  a  thousand  million  souls  still 
grope  their  sordid  way  in  darkness  1  We  have 
only  begun  to  see  the  thrusting  forth  of  that 
great  army  of  laborers  which  Christ  promised 
would  follow  obedience  to  His  prayer-command. 
The  two  thousand  men  and  women  who  have 
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of  our  centiirrr    r.f  ..u  .  '""  "orizou 

youtb     of    J?u  *  *''"  movement  of 

juuui,   ot    enthusiasm    rf    nW,,     »•  , 
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CBllfESE  IN  CANADA 
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Rev.  a.  B.  Winchesteu. 

Almost  all  that  tlio  mi  jority  of  our  peovle 
know  of  the  Chinese  is  gathevid  from  nb-iurdly 
inadequate    observation     or     street     ojiinions. 
Even   the   literature   most   commonly   read   on 
the   subject    is  written    from    the    European 
standpoint,  and  is  supremely  concerned   with, 
and   complexloned   by,    commercial,    industrial 
and  pclitical  interests.     If  we  roc  11  the  French 
proverb,   "The   absent  "—and  we   might  add 
the  silent — "  aro  always  in  the  wrong,"  then  ii 
spirit  of  fairness  should  constrain  us  to  pains 
takingly  study  the  whole  question,  or    in   any 
case    to  preserve  our  opinions  on  so  difficult  a 
subject  from  immature  and  prejudicial  asser- 
tion.    With  the  Chinese  question  in  its  mani- 
fold interests   and   involvements  we  have   for- 
tunately not  to  deal.     This  treatise  is  intended 
only  to  touch   on  such   points  relative   to  the 
evangelization   of   the   Chiresc   in    Panada    as 
may  prove  helpful  to  voluntary  teachers  already 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  to  others  who,  while 
not  indifferent  to  these  "  strangers  within  onr 
gates,"  yet  shrink  from  attempting  a  task  so 
novel,  and  for  which  they  fear  they  are  without 
the  requisite  qualifications. 


deplored     tl,at    cer  nn      I      i        '"""''    '"    ^ 

Persistencv   that     ,"rci"'!  "'"''  '^"''""^'-'J 

that  "flio  Chiir,/  ,',''"''  "■•'■  J'^r  iri^lH.iee, 
"f  .1.0  C  Li  i  t  /''"""I'ioncd  tl,o  .„..: 
thorn  for  "n. t   f«,'"^''"''''''-' ''■'■'''  -l-'liH- 

■nay  not  ho  t.ored'lSj  '  '"'f''  "'"'''' 
the  Church  .ho„lH  '   •'"'    ""^  "'"f"''^ 

-should  I    !e th  tt  I'd"""  '",""'"'  ^'"^  ^^''■■"•'- 

Church  refu jr J,  :,:j,;t7-;     '^^""^ 
-.V   whether   in  eoot  i'    J  i:,"^-  -»-« 

» .d.o.M"„  ,ht\' ,;,':;""'*"'''■'■  «"-■'■ 

N.1.  ""*.  i.  ™  :s *'  *'";"■■  ''"«■ 

,.  .  '^"'°ese   also    she    is    onlv   f„Ifili,v     u 
di^me  commission,     (c)  ThTcl  ^T!.^  ^^^ 
fpf*-  w^Ui  i  ^^    ■'■^®  *-hurch  has  a  n«r- 
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a  duty  as  Christians  nid  patriots  when  they 
reprobate  wholcsiile  trmlucemt'nt,  or'  avi*  of 
injustice  or  oppression  against  any  law-observ- 
ing section  of  the  community.  Read  Lev.  10. 
15,  33,  34.  If  any  might  comphun  that  these 
words  were  addressed  primarily  to  those  of 
an  older  dispensation,  U  would  be  in  order  to 
ask  if  that  were  a  wider  and  nobler  dispensa- 
tion than  the  one  under  which  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  dwell  and  work.  It  is  the  voice  of  God ; 
reverently  let  us  hear  it  and  obey,  (e)  The 
Church  does  not  proceed  along  narrow,  sec- 
tional or  raco  lines,  but  promulgates  tliuse  ever- 
lasting ])rinciple3  which  arc  for  the  protection 
of  all  alike,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  social  order 
and  progress  in  time,  and  make  for  the  ever- 
lasting character  and  good  of  all,  save  the 
rebellious.  (/)  Only  in  fulfilling  her  divine 
commission  can  the  Church  expect  the  favor  of 
her  glorious  Head,  without  whose  favor  seem- 
ing gain  is  loss  and  all  is  vain.  Well  may  the 
Church  adapt  the  language  of  the  noble  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  say,  "Woe  is  me.  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel." 

2.  Object. — Our  one  object  in  all  our 
schools  and  churches  for  the  Chinese  in  Canada 
is  to  make  known  to  them  "  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,"  and  we  seek  the  realization  of  the 
prayer  in  Eph.  3.  14-21. 

3.  Methods. — (1)  Organized:  The  school, 
Christian  association.  Church,  street  preaching, 
visiting  and  distribution  of  religious  literature. 

(a)  The  School. — This  department  bulks 
most  in  the  public  eye.     Many  do  not  know 
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Jat  there  is  any  other.  Since  our  object  is  to 
e«<i  the  pupil.  tJ,rough   the   Word  of  God    o 

a   pergonal  „c.optancc    „f    -W,  Chr.s      it    ! 

-"rce^-  re,.onable  ..  e.,^.  to  inter: sL      an 

n  «  liook  ho  cannot  read,  and  by  n.eanr  of 

language  he  i«  unable  to  undor.t.L       W 

her.         '  '"".^^""'%'  to  teach  them  u,  roZ 
"here    our    nnssionaries    are    ro.ident       11 

;;kept  open  for  the  Chinese  onlei':;,;^:' 

other^pj^oe.   the  school   is  held  on   the   ,.rd" 

(b)  Meihod.-.'n,,  question   is  often  asked 

ch  ntr'-  ''^  r "''"""'■'  '^^  f-^^^^ 

wilirilowv^urS""?'"'"/*''"'-''^^- 

-^^-  hero  t;:":^tJ\x';hS"'i: 

IS  tne      Ihree  Pharacter  Classie  "    If  ,.„,       . 

comment."     Here  i,  ti,»  «    .   "'uiout  nf)te  or 
.  xiere  is  the  first  sentence    anH  ;t 

bmh  possesses  a  nature  ;adlcaV  goS     1st 

pal^LTheV""^"^    nearf  whilst   S 
practice  they  are  mutuaUy  far,"     Think  of  a 
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chubby-faced,  lively  boy  being  compelled 
to  sit  ott  a  hard,  backless  seat,  from  morning 
till  night,  seven  days  a  week,  and  no  half- 
holiday,  bawling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  sounds 
without  meaning!  Not  until  he  is  able  to 
repeat  without  error  the  trimetrical  classic — 
thirty-six  chapters — is  he  promoted  to  other 
studies.  Then  he  is  given  the  meaning  of  the 
characters  which  he  has  learned  to  recognize 
and  pronounce.  xVll  this  has  a  very  important 
tearing  upon  the  method  which  the  Chinese 
pupil  will  persist  in  employing  whatever 
method  we  may  seek  to  use.  Many  will  first 
learn  the  sounds  of  words  and  grow  familiar 
with  the  characters  before  seriously  striving 
to  get  the  meaning  of  them.  The  practice  in 
the  majority  of  our  Chinese  schools  of  one 
teacher  for  each  pupil  is  in  harmony  with  the 
system  in  China,  where  each  boy  studies  by 
himself,  and  the  "  class  "  idea  is  unknown. 

So  it  would  seem  that,  whatever  specialists 
might  accomplish  more,  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  teach  patiently  one  scholar,  and  is  able,  dis- 
tinctly, to  give  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
word  he  points  to,  has  all  the  qualifications 
necessary  so  far  as  the  initial  teaching  is 
concerned.  Only  a  little  should  be  taught  at  a 
time,  and  the  work  should  ho  constantly 
reviewed. 

(2)  What  shall  we  teach?  Condit's  "  Chin- 
ese-English Eeader  and  Dictionary"  (bound 
together),  is  as  good  as  any  for  a  beginning. 
Manv  use  our  Common  School  Primer.     If 
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an    English    te:ct-book    is    desired,  the    "New 

teachers,   the  progressive  plan  of   the  lessons 
«nd  the  very  helpful   systematic   rev  e,^    are 
the  commendable  features  of  this  Reader 
Just  as  soon  as  the  scholar  can  road  a  little 

Ihese  should  be  carefully  selected  and^ro 
gressive.  f^  " 

(3)  Who  are  to  teach  ?    The  teacher  should 

eamlf ""'  '''"'*'^"-  ^e  should  have  a„ 
earnest  purpose  to  lead  souls  to  the  willing 
and  Omnipotent  Saviour.  He  should  .iIkI^ 
-ember  of  the  Church;  shL  d'hl  \tk 
conscientiously,  as  in  the  presence  of  his  Lo  d 

able  Christian  walk  and  conversation.  Should 
.yomig  women  teach?  If  they  have  the  qS 
fications  just  mentioned,  emphatically   y^ 

teaching,  the  young  women  assisting  in  our 
work  are  giving  an  object-lesson  of^Lli  r 

them    .o^  IJ^  '^•'''''^''  ^'^"^''^  "1^^^  upon 

b^L      .^u^"^°«  "-^^   ''"'«^''"?  di  parity 
between  the  home  life  in  China  and  thecoma 
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life  in  Canada;  between  the  uneducated,  hope- 
less, sensuous,  haunted  and  despised  women 
of  China,  and  the  intelligent,  free,  self-respect- 
ing, modest  and  honored  women  of  Canada. 
Even  in  China,  where  the  iron  proprieties 
almost  imprison  virtuous  women,  a  multitude 
of  homes  have  been  revolutionized  by  the  free- 
dom "  wherewith  Christ  maketh  free."  In  the 
North  China  College,  Timg  Cho,  for  many- 
years  two  of  the  teachers  in  the  Arts  Depart- 
ment have  been  ladies,  and  none  are  more 
deservedly  appreciated  and  respected  by  the 
students  and  by  the  Chinese  community.  For 
obvious  reasons,  however,  no  young  ladies 
should  be  accepted  as  teachers  in  our  Chinese 
schools  save  those  of  undoubted  Christian 
character  and  of  becoming  modesty  and  dignity 
of  behaviour. 

It  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the  Church 
to  know  how  far  Presbyterians  are  measuring 
up  to  the  responsibility  to  give  the  Gospel  to 
the  Chinese  in  our  land.  Respecting  the 
schools  only,  Toronto  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  There  are  at  present  about  800 
Chinese  in  the  city.  There  are  12  schools, 
of  which  8  are  I  I'esbyterian.  The  work 
was  organized  in  Cooke's  Ciurch,  in  March, 
1895,  with  8  or  10  scholars.  Now,  on  any 
Sabbath  evening,  about  150  Chinese  might 
be  seen  there,  being  instructed  by  as  many 
Christian  people.  At  Knox  Church  each  Sab- 
bath evening  there  are  from  60  to  YO.  In 
the  afternoon  four  classes  meet  as  follows,  viz., 
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cL?"'«.   Westminster,    West    Church    and 
College   Street,   and   on   Sabbath  morning  in 

one-haSiT'^pT-'^  '"  ^'""'"^  ^^"'='^-   ^^o-^t 
2t  t   l!*""  ^''«'™'=''°n  i"  the.e  schools.   This 

prayerful  "  ''"'  "^  ''^  '"'''^  ^^^  ^  earn^ 
prayerful  unremitting  and  systematic  work 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  loca/superintendei 
;^In  J^  Humphries.  Seventeen  schools  were 
opened  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  last  year.  Abo  ,t 
50  schools    at  23  diiferent  points,  contribS 

Ir^*''/.'^  ^'^  ''''  ^«-°  Mission. 
(4)  CAm<wn    -Soc»e<i.o-.-What    shall    be 
done  for  the  spiritual  development  of  Chinese 
Christians?     Porm    P    V    «L-  ^'         y"'nese 
DossiMp      Ti,  Societies  wherever 

possible      There  are  several  societies  of  this 
W  which  are  doing  a  good  work. 

{5)  Vtsihng  and  Distribution  of  Chinese 
Interature.-li  the  teacher  cannot  visit  ie 
scholar  once  a  month,  and  especially  f  Z 
«>holar  be  absent,  another  should  be  appointed 

almost  eveiywhere  throughout  our  Dominion 
«  the  absence  of  Bibles  or  Testaments  in  the 

without  material,  to  carrjr  on  our  work  with- 
out giving  the  Chinese  the  Scriptures  in  their 
owTL  tongue.  Every  school  should  see  that 
eachschoar    is    put   in    possession  of  a  New 

Sir  p"  1  'r'  ^  ^P^  °f  -«  °f  the 
T^\  ^^-  ^-  ^^^"S'  V'«t«ria,  B.C.,  for 
the  West;  Eev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  48a  M^JilI 
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College  Ave.,  Montreal,  for  the  East,  and  Mr. 
Tho8.  Humphries,  General  Post  Office,  Toronto, 
for  the  Centre,  would  supply  Testaments  or 
portions  or  tracts  at  regular  rates.  The  Upper 
Canada  Bible  Society,  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  have 
a  supply  also.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  the 
pupils  purchase  the  Scriptures,  or  if  anytVlng 
is  given  at  Christmas  it  should  be  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Some  teachers  earnestly  ask,  "  How  may  I 
best  prepare  for  this  duty  2"  (a)  Pray  with 
the  heart's  fulness  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give 
wisdom  to  win  souls  and  to  so  dispose  the  heart 
of  the  scholar  that  he  shall  be  attent  to  the 
tilings  to  be  spoken.  This  is  vital.  (6)  Study 
to  understand  the  scholar  and  to  win  his  con- 
fidence. Be  not  unduly  familiar,  as  if  dealing 
with  a  child,  but  by  self-respecting,  kindly 
courtesy  treat  him  as  a  man  in  whom  you  are 
sincerely  interested.  Three  books  may  be 
recommended  to  teachers,  viz.,  "  The  Keal 
Chinese  Question,"  Holcombe ;  "  Chinese 
Characteristics,"  A.  H.  Smith ;  "  Two  Heroes 
of  Cathay,"  Miner. 

The  Chinese  are  decidedly  a  religious  people. 
Religion  in  China  is  not  a  matter  of  going 
to  church  once  in  seven  days,  but  an  imperious 
force  in  all  activities,  pleasures  and  prospects. 
The  Chinese  works,  plays,  buys,  sells,  cheats,  lies, 
marries  and  dies  religiously.  Strangely  enough, 
wliere  his  religion  should  be  there  it  is  not. 
For  example,  an  over-eager  teacher  presses  the 
question  upon  his  pupil,  who  has  just  learned 
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Christ 


II"  in  ail 


your  one  desire  to 


.^  jKjur  one  I 

tilings  for  ever  V'    He 


-7'.esitati;;^^::^^^,',|j-ives 

-sSeitrnSrir^?^^"--^'-^ 

he  is  prone  to  assem    o'a  do^f      °^  """"^'■^' 
^vithout  a  thon..ht  °/  T  T^  "'  P'^P^^"' 

<^-s  it,  i?i::t,,l -:  t°Sf °"-  /^^ 

question    of    mann^r^         j  '  P'"'^^.)'  » 

«7ersoastr;s,r,n::in?^ 

half  of  the  dSi  ''  ''''S'""  «"«- 

with  other  „rpr  .•'  °"'"''^-  ^''"P-^d 
sense  of  the  0^:?"  ^°P'^^'  *''^  ™-''' 
Instead  of  bein.d  "    "^^deniably     hi^h. 

^:iSi^H?r  ^ -^:ii 

S^S;--rH^-^^ob^^ 

thee,eoftheACln;i:r"'"'"^""'^''^ 

chten"rrs'rth:.v?:r''---^v 

school    anniversarv  r^""'  ^'  "  ™'^^'0" 

chapter.        ^e  j 'It  T^    ^""^'^    '''"^'^    ^^is 
"IfwearesoLn  "''  '"''  ^  ^^''^ws: 

you  do   and  to        ^  1'  *"  ^'*  ''^  ^''^'"^  before 

"  you  up  to  Him  and  say,  '  These 


^i 
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hi    c 


ik  )  if  K' 


are  our  teachers,  who  taught  us  about  Jesus 
Christ,  and  brought  us  here.'  " 

What  could  equal  the  joy  if,  through  one 
Chinese  brought  to  Christ  by  us,  hundreds  were 
converted,  and  the  Lord  Himself  making  the 
fact  known  to  us  as  if  we  had  done  it  all, 
uttered  the  sweetest  word  that  could  thrill 
the  soul,  saying,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  ...  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.    Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


III.; 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  INDIANS  OF  CANADA 

liEv.  Pkop.  a.  B.  Baikd,  ir.A.,  D.D. 

is  ISr;LX'°0?tf"*-^e  Dominion 

and  Quebec-    4fi  nftn  ".r    '     '^  ''^  °°''""io 

North  We^Terrifr    '"^    f'"'''^^^    «»^1    the 

'Sr-5t I  -'"-=■'- - 

doubt,  substantially  accurate  '  °° 

Inchans,  both  i„  fonner  tin.es  and  now  whet 
2  ^°"f*'°»«  P'-evai],  increase  steadily  ? 
not  rapidly  jn  numbers.     Again    ^ft..  1 

ranch  ng  hfe,  under  civilized  conditions,  thdr 


•,      I 
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records  show  an  increase.     It  is  in  the  transi- 
tion stage  that  the  mortality  is  greater  than  the 
increase,  so    great    in    some   cases    as   to   be 
appalling;  so  great   that  epidemics    of   slight 
ailments,    like   mvunps,    whooping-cough     and 
measles,  are  followed  by  many  deaths,  while 
more    formidable    diseases    like  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria  and  smallpox,  not  to  mention  the 
ever-present  tuberculosis,  are  far  more  certainly 
fatal  than  in  white  communities.    Most  of  the 
missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  situ- 
ated in  the  great  prairie  region  of  the  West, 
where  the  Indians  are  in  tie  midst  of   this 
transition  period,  and  every  friend  of  Indian 
civilization  has  his  heart  wrung    again    and 
again  by  the  ravages  of  death  among  the  young 
people  under  his  care. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  never  imdertook 
mission  work  among  the  Indians  in  the  older 
parts  of  Canada,  and  even  in  the  West  it  was 
slow  to  begin.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
began  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
j^reat  missionary  societies    of    the  Church  of 
England  came  not  much  later  and  established 
themselves  among  the  Indians  and  colonists  of 
the  Eed  River  Valley.  The  English  Wesleyans 
imdertook  mission  work  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory  in  1840,  and    in    1854  transferred 
their  four  missions  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the 
Saskatchewan  River  to  the  care  of  the  Cana- 
dian Methodists.     It  was  not  until  1866  that 
the  Presbyterians  made  a  beginning,  and  even 
then  there  was  no  grep.t  enthusiasm,  for  the 
Synod  (then  the  highest  court  in  the  Canada 
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Presbjterian  Church)  discussed  th«  ™  » 

and  a  Knox  i\.\uL  .  '    "'  *  Canadian 

had  won  h'spurs^a^".''^  ''"°'''''"''  -^'> 

what  we^'^LrSe"  ilds'oTr'"'"""^  ^^^ 
Simcoe,  Grey  and  -RrZ        f  .      ''"""''^  ^^ 

up  this  wLTnt  bv    '-"^    ''''°  ^'^  ^•^""^^l 
t-  uegmning  by  missionary  work-  nn  tt.. 

undertaking  to  establish  a  misln    n  ,.    .''^^ 

Christian    rilTtl     Tl  '""  ^^-^  — * 
hundred      ^2'  ^    '^^  ""    ^'"'^   «- 

their  Sderror^ti  \r^'  '^-^'^  ^^ 

intend  to  iLnL'l:^^:^^^^''^ 
-here  orphans,  and    snch    other'S^ 'S 


I 


,-ff 
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might  be  entrusted  to  him,  would  be  cared  for 
and  educated,     lie  coutinued  his  laborious  aud 
unseltiih  work  till  his  death,  after  eiglit  years 
in  his  new  tield.     Ilis  plans  were  (inly  partially 
realized,  tlie  dilliculties  beiu^,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  need  of  a  Icrgo  staff,  which  the  Church  in 
older  Canada,  with  much  other  work  on  hand, 
did  not  feel  able  to  sujiply,  and  partly  liecause 
of  inherent  obstacles  which  could  only  be  over- 
come by  long  years  of  skilful  and   jxTsistent 
effort.     Two  of  the  members  of  ^Mr.  Msbet's 
ataflf     were     afterwards     ordained — the     llev. 
George  Flett,  who  was  missionary  at  Okanaso 
for  many  years,  and  who  died  in  181)7,  and  the 
Kev.   John  McKay,  missionary  at  Mistawasis, 
who  died  in  1890.     Both  of  these  men  had  an 
Indian  strain  in  tlieir  blood  which  s^ve  them 
sympathy  with  the  nomads  and  ati  understand- 
ing of  tlieir  ways  and  ideas,  and  they  pruved 
to   be  valuable  missionaries,   both   in  the  way 
of    imparting    and    cnforcinj;      piritual    truth, 
and  in  the  way  of  persuadli  ,,  their  people  to 
adopt  a  new  mode  of  life  made  necessary  by 
the    disappearance    of    tlie    buffalo    from    the 
plains. 

Evangelistic  Work. — In  the  hands  of  tliese 
■  men  tl  e  work  was  mainly  evangeli^tie.  and  so 
it  was  in  the  ho'^ds  o;  the  other  early  mis- 
sionaries, the  Kev.  Solomon  Tunkansuieiye, 
■who  became  a  missionary  to  the  Sioux  at  Bird 
Tail  in  1877,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  McK.iy,  who 
took  up  his  abode  among  the  Crees  at  Eound 
Lake  in  1884. 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  great  herds 
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^■tilers,   wlos^leS     ;,"""'   ""'   '^"'  '"""-^  "^ 

"«  hunters,  and  to  J,r  o    I  ^'''""''-•'■'S  life 

-il  or  kee^rs  of  eatt        xi:;''  T  ""'"-^  "^-  '^« 
unwelcome  but  stnrv  u  '     ''''"'''''  "'"«  ^'^-y 

n>ade  it  inovit  ,11  7'  ''""'=''""'"'"'  °'-  '''■'"^-  > 

the  cheel.,  al^.u'tL:^   . S^rr '"""''  1""'" 

mo  Indians  were  monnrchs  of  „;i 
■lie    government    nssiimed    fl,„     r    i 
tracts  of  liind     o  "'enea    tJio    Indians  to 

have,  upon  trw.°^  'T"^'-     '^''^^'^  I'™-'- 

'i.^iy:lsS'dtt::^r:rr^^r 

ment  has  simplified  greltlvt,  I  ''"'''■ 

ing  them  with  the  G^  ,  f^  nHt  ,""'■ 
has  thirteen  men  who  give  their  time":  """ 
gelist  c  work  on   t>,o  .  '°  ''^'a"" 

others  who  combin    the        !'"'.  ""'''''''  ^''^•-«' 

other  mi.irj'i;;:;^'Si[;-f"^^wth 

on    n  sBvernI   lnr>o.  ^  reaemiig  is  earned 

Lake  and  File  TSr'si"'-'  '^"';  "'  ^""-^ 
Prairie,  Bird  Ta  '  P  "T  "'  ^  """^^  ^"^ 
Albert-  Q     u  '    P'l'^stone    and    Prince 

Aib..rt,  Saulteaux  at  the  Lake  of  th,  ur„T 
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Assiniboine    at    Hiirricftno    IlilU,   and   Crce, 
Saulteaux  and  Assiniboine  at  Moose  M()\intain. 
The  Indian  is  naturally  a  reli((ioiH  beinR; 
there  ia  no  trace  of  the  sceptic  about  him,  and 
where   the   domoralizinf»   influences   of  contact 
with  the  worst  side  of  pioneer  life  are  checkeil 
he  readily  accepts  the  new  faith  and  in  miny 
cases    practises    its    precepts    with    beautiful 
consistency.       lloi.,)-    old    superstitions     and 
tribal  usages,  assiduously  fostered  by  medicine 
men,  e^'-rcise  a  hindrance;  but  where  the  mis- 
sionary lives  among  his  people   and  can  help 
them  constantly  by  teaching  and  example,  this 
can   usually   be  overcome.     Tt  rarely  happens, 
however,  that  the  missionary  can  carry  on  his 
work    free     from    interference    by    influences 
beyond  tlie  reserve.       The  red  man  finds  the 
whit  •    man's    whiskey    an     almost    irresistible 
temptation  ;  "  a  little  Icarninp;  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  and    easily  perverted,   and    sometimes, 
one  has  to  confess  with  regret,  the  pri(!sts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  7.enlo\is  but  unscrupu- 
lous,   do    their   utmost   to   thwart   rather   than 
help  the  work  of  God  in  a  wavering  henrt. 

Erluc'dionnl  Work. — Tn  the  earlier  years 
ihe  work  of  our  mission  was  mainly  evan- 
gelistic, but  more  recently  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  lay  more  emphasis  upon  Chris- 
tian education.  The  government  holds  it=!elf 
responsible  by  treaty  for  the  education  of 
Indian  youth,  but  recognizing  >iow  grent  is 
the  difiScnlty  of  doing  this  work  well  with 
political  machinery  it  has  asked  tlie  churches 
to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  Indian  education, 


and  UDsolfish  ehaltl;  ;'"'"'T''"'  ''''  P'"^' 

annul  7„rbo:H™wVr^''i^^^ 

-•esident,  which  secure-a     ,7  '"'^  '  "'■" 

attendance,  and  1,Z  """"'^^  "'^•'"'- 

"^  the  •;;;,.  t:;:'  rf  '"^  """--•' 

"are  of  stock    an  I'.I         ■  ?'     '"^""^  ""''   ^l^'' 
tho  work  of  ;>.     I  /  "  '"'■'^  "'■  '■"'■'^•■"'■'1  in"- 

Theri::,:t:;fL;"".hr^"^'"^-"^'"- 

.™  of  $72  j.r     upi     "..rt  'x-^'T.'  " 

pupil..  ,.ua  W    of   Ire       ?"'•  "'^^«  *'^" 
taught  .son..th  n/of  a    '.dr      :    ^'T'    '^ 

-^t«.  s;^o;t:;.ftet;t^,::^ 

-.oneU^tra:^-,X.,^- 
-.CO  re.,,ves  from  the  government  a  gSnt  of 
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$145  per  pupil  per  annum.  Of  schools  of  the 
boarding  school  type  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  eight,  namely,  those  at  Portage  la  Prairie, 
Birtle,  Crowstand,  Round  Lake,  File  Hills, 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  Alberni  and  Ahousaht. 
There  are  six  day  schools,  namely,  those  at 
Prince  Albert,  iiistawasis,  Okanase,  Moose 
^Fountain,  Swan  Lake  and  Ucluelet. 

The   teachers   report   that   the    Indian   chil- 
dren under  their  care  are  quick  to  learn,  tract- 
able and  affectionate.     In  view  of  the  fear  and 
mistrust     of     Indians,    which    is    so    firmly 
embedded  in  the  minds  of  many  who  do  not 
know  them  well,  it  is  a  noteworthy  thing  that 
a  considerable  {iroportion  of  our  teachers  have 
become  so  attached  to  individual  children  that 
they  have  adopted  them,  and  have,  with  abound- 
ing love  and  hjlf-denial,    provided    for    their 
higher  education  and  equii)ment  for  life-work. 
A  serious  problem  which  besets  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
of  the  Indian  concerns  the  young  people  after 
they  have  left  the  boarding  or  ind\i3trial  school 
and  returned  to  the  reserve.     There  are  usually, 
at  least  in  recent  years,  some  among  the  older 
Indians  who  are  ready  to  encourage  the  young 
people  to  follow  the  ways  of  clean,  intelligent 
and  civilized  living,  but  these  are  the  excep- 
tions.    The  great  body  of  the  reserve  is  indif- 
ferent or  hostile  to  new  ideas  and  new  ways 
of  living.     And  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
medicine  men,  the  leaders  in  pagan  worship. 
Tribal  bonds,  moreover,  are  very  strong;   the 
public  opinion  of    an    Indian    community  is 
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-'     a    er        avC"^"  Tt  "'"  ''^^'^  -- 
hard  row       hoe  td'th:-"""''   '"''■^'   ''■■'^-  ^ 

courso  of  stu.iv  In  ',  completing  their 

abode  ir2.r  £rs:S' '^''^  ^"' ^^ 

and  self^on  JL,?^:,  o,t  tt  "'"'  '"'^  ^^^ 

where  onl/^^^e   fitted         '"  ''""""^''^al  We, 
that  his  exLnl!  1",      ;"'''"•     ^^'''^   *"   thi« 

valuable:  s;"at;:';r:;^'''  '^ « -^ 

it  will  |»  „,,„  ,1'    3     ■'     "  ""  ™"™.  "nil 

i»ii.r.™reU;' ""■'"'■'"-■'•' ■«"»•'*!. 

's  IS  a  plan  only  made  possible  reoentlv  K 
pron:.se  of  oonsiaerable  sLess  '  "  ^"" 
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Foreign  Missiona.  It  is  Home  Mission  work, 
for  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  land; 
and  it  is  Foreijtn  work,  for  the  labor  is  among 
people  of  a  different-colored  skin,  a  strange 
tongue  and  a  pagan  faith.  The  Lord  has 
already  blessed  the  labors  of  His  servants  m 
this  field,  and  we  must  not  relax  our  efforts 
until  every  Indian  band  in  tbis  Canada  of  ours 
has  accepted  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 


OHAPTEK  XX1\'. 

'yoM^ifS   worn  FOH  MISSIONS. 
Janet  T.  MacGilmvbay. 

among  women   ;„      »^;ai»cement  of  learning 
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Eastern  and  Western,  each    auxiliary    to  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee. 

Two  organizations  (since  begun)  complete 
the  organization  of  woman's  effort  in  our 
Church,  viz.,  th  ■?  Woman's  Missionary  Society, 
in  1882,  and  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society,  in  1903. 

THE   WOMAN'S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

Western  Division. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Society  has  ever 
been  to  aid  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
in  the  carrying  on  of  work  for  heathen  women 
and  children  where  only  women  can  enter  and 
do  best  work,  the  customs  prevailing  in 
Eastern  countries  necessitating  this  division. 
Since  its  organization  the  Society  has  been 
privileged  to  take  charge  of  all  work  for 
women  and  girls,  as  the  fields  opened  up  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Western  Committee,  viz., 
Central  India,  Honan,  Formosa,  North-West 
Territories  and  British  Columbia,  and  a  share 
of  work  among  the  Chinese  in  Canada. 

Besides  the  salaries  of  workers  in  these  fields 
and  the  erection  and  equipment  of  buildings 
there  is  the  support  and  care  of  the  orphanages, 
hospitals,  boarding-schools,  etc.  With  the  ex- 
pansion of  work  there  has  been  a  filling  of  the 
treasury,  the  annual  income  of  the  Society 
reaching  last  year  (1904),  $55,706. 

Its  Auxiliaries  and  Mission  Bands  number 
now  about  1,100,  reaching  from  Quebec  to  the 
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hio^  fl"nrl  1  i'oreign  Missionary  Tid- 

years,  there  exists  to-day  the  Fwnrf  M- 

India. 
The  foundation  of  the  work  in  Tr„i;„  1 

of  twenty  missionaries.  "'"'^'"'^'^''''^ 

Boarding   School.~Thc    ha;r,r,„^       i     i 

I"dore     is      among      the     Soo    H-^  ^^'""i  '' 
(v„-^-  ,  fe  _     "'^     C)00iety  s      earliest 


efforts,     and     was     begun 
al>out     1885      for     the 
daughters  of  native  Clir 


l>y     Miss     i{, 
ediieat 


Lodger 
on      of      the 


arrangement  of  «-ork  in  1 


■Jstians.     Sin,-o  tl, 


lie  re- 


.-.-gemcnt  ol  uork  in  l»Ou  a  sv-te,,,    ,f         , 
'•^  has  been  thought  well,  and:;-repr£: 
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iiig  of  the  orphan  girls  at  Neemuch  are  moved 
on.  The  children  of  Christian  parents  arc  re- 
quired to  pay  an  annual  fee,  thus  guarding 
against  the  pauperizing  tendency.  At  pre.sent 
tliu  staff  consists  of  the  missionary  in  charge, 
a  pundit,  a  ritive  Christian  teacher,  and  nine 
of  the  girls  who  have  grown  up  in  the  school. 
A  most  successful  Y.W.C.A.,  organized  by 
Miss  Sinclair,  is  carried  on  by  the  girls  them- 
selves. Before  leaving  the  girls  arc  made  cap- 
able of  earning,  if  necessary,  their  own  liveli- 
hood. 

Orphanage. — During  the  famine  of  1897  and 
1900  numbers  of  helpless  orphans  were  gathered 
in  and  by  arrangement  tlie  girls  were  placed  in 
an  orphanage  at  Neemuch,  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Campbell,  who  had  been  active  in  the 
rescuing  of  the  children.  A  new  and  commodi- 
ous building  has  been  erected,  accommodating 
200  orphans.  Everything  witiiin  the  building 
is  done  by  the  girls  themselves.  A  fine  spirit 
pervades  the  school,  and  many  have  accejjted 
Christ  as  their  Saviour. 

Blind  School. — To  Miss  Jamieson  belongs  the 
honor  of  successfully  organizing  the  blind 
school  at  Ujjain.  Only  two  or  three  such  exist 
in  all  India;  no  provision  being  made  by  the 
Government  as  in  this  country.  It  began  with 
just  one  pupil,  a  poor  boy.  Others  were  gathered 
in,  and  the  blind  from  among  the  famine  chil- 
dren were  handed  on  till  now  there  are  64.  It  is 
a  work  of  pathetic  interest.  Happier  and  more 
contented  children  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
Children     are    also    admitted      from    neigh- 
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boring    missions,   their    9i.nn,...,    i    ■ 

«nfeed.       The    aim    L    ^^T    ^^'°«    6^'"- 

Bible  helper'         ^         ^"""^    make  .  .„o,.o.sful 

in ''2''le^TaU:r"^*^--<^  «-•'-' 
widows.    helpCl  °;    ""'-'    '     """^'^^    "f 

charge   o^Mrt    Joh'       "'     '^'^     ''^«"     "' 
ThenumLrin'thl^^^^   ""'^^    C^"«^'-- 

"upplied  with  spun TootfS^Kr  ?"'  *'^°°' 
-d  in  other  ind'iiaT  wL  ^e  Ho  '"f ' 

partially  self-supporting    ^  *""'  "  ""''•« 

-Doy  ^cAoofe  ond  Village  Work  r);».  •  . 
day  and  Sabbath  Schools  Z  car^S~?l"°* 
ever    possible    at    ^„  l  carried  on  wher- 

J^fdical  and  Evangelistic  Work —TV.  fi  . 
medical  work  dates  back  to  1««1  u  *"* 
Elizabeth  Beatty  was  it  out   ^I^  '''• 

later  Dr.  Marion  Oliver  follord,aJdlCH 
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their  joint  efforts  a  hospital  for  women 
became  urgent  and  one  was  erected  at  Indore. 
After  small  beginnings  in  dispensary  work,  Dr. 
Margaret  O'Hara  was  able  to  open  hospital 
work  at  Dhar  in  1898.  This  has  since  ex- 
panded into  a  row  of  neat  cottage  hospitals. 
A  beginning  was  similarly  made  at  Neemuch, 
when  many  needing  care  were  gathered  into 
the  orphanage.  It,  too,  has  expanded;  so  that 
hospital  work  is  centred  at  these  three  points — 
Indore,  Dhar,  Neemuch.  In  all,  there  are  seven 
medical  women  and  one  regularly  trained  nurse 
on  the  field. 

Evangelistic  work  goes  hand-in-haiul  with 
the  medical  duties  of  each  hospital.  Classes  for 
the  training  of  nurses  are  also  carried  on. 

The  best  nurses  are  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  our  schools,  girls  of  strong  Christian 
character.  These,  while  in  training,  assist  the 
missionary  nurse  and  doctor  in  Bible  classes, 
and  in  visiting  the  sick  poor. 

During  times  of  famine  and  plague  the  work 
of  our  faithful  missionaries  has  been  hard  and 
trying,  but  they  have  been  unflinching.  The 
good  hand  of  God  has  been  upon  them,  lead- 
ing, guiding,  aupporting,  giving  "  fulness  of 
sunshine  "  as  well  as  "  sorrowful  night." 

HONAN. 

Conditions  in  China  place  woman's  work  on 
a  somewhat  different  basis  from  that  in  India, 
where  the  native  women  are  so  bound  down 
by  caste  and  seclusion.  Wherever  the  mission- 
ary and  his  wife  have  gone  work  for  woman 
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ke  un  th?'  '' k'  ^'"8'''  ''"^>-  missionaries  to 

lof*„  ■^i'""osn  and  trrahara,  m  1889-  the 
la  ter  returned  in  poor  health  and  her  '  s,cr 
Dr.  Lue,nda  Graham,  took  her  place  in  I8O2' 
bu  was  earned  off  suddenly  with  choIeL  rn 
lllr      ^'^•/^''n  Dow    filled    the    va«ancv  i„ 

noI^hL'e  V'""-  '"  ^""^"""^  increaseit  ill 
now  there  are  five  single  ladies  working  hand-in- 
hand  w,t    the  .^ves  of  ou.  missionarl;!:     ' 

Thrworw".?    ^'    '".    ''"   ^''''   Trouhles.- 

Ihe  ^ork    has    consisted    mainly    of    evan^e 

«t,c    medical  and  dispensary    Lk.       fS 

v:i?ai       ^  a  company    in    some    neighboring 

^P  to  the  time  of  the  Boxer  movement  th« 
..rk  gave  every  encouragement.  Some  of  the 
native  women  had  become  sufficiently  advanced 
0  help  as  Eible-women,  and  in  co.Spn; "  ' 
he  missionary  they  visited  outlving^i-JtHcts 
Daily  instruction  of   the  women  "and  ch  Id  e„ 

pounrTa""'    '"'"^'°    ^'^   --'-    -- 

Since     the     Boxer     Trouble —Tr. 

■^'"uuie. — In    common 
17 
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with  Other  iui»iionaries,  our  workers  re- 
turned to  And  all  their  property  gone. 
But  that  meant  little  to  the  joy  of  find- 
ing a  native  church  '•  strengthened  in  faith 
and  in  numbers  in  the  furnace  of  persecution." 
The  unrest  has  lieen  quieted  and  the  W.F..M.S. 
workers  are  now  in  the  pusseasion  <jf  two  eum- 
fortable  houses.  The  wiirk  has  Ijcen  iniippcd 
out  anew — Misaes  M.  Mcintosh,  Pvko  and  l)r. 
Jean  Dow  occupy  the  mission  house  a\  Chuii;^- 
te,  while  Misses  I.  Mcintosh  and  Robertson  are 
stationed  at  Wei-IIwei.  In  connection  with 
evangelistic  work  Dr.  Jean  Dow  is  opening  up 
medical  work  at  Chang-te. 

While  day  schools  and  one  boarding  school 
have  Iwen  begun  among  the  boy.-s.  little  has  Ijeen 
done  for  the  girls.  There  are  hopeful  signs  for 
the  future,  as  the  native  Christians  are  asking 
for  similar  privileges  for  their  diiughters,  ami  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  beginnings.  A 
boarding  school  will  mean  the  u.ibindinfj;  of 
feet,  and  as  a  result  a  healthy  body  ;ind  bright- 
ened mind — the  developed  power  oi  woman- 
hood. But  more  workers  must  first  man  the  field 
before  much  school  organization  takes  place. 

Woman's  work  for  woman  in  China  is  bright 
with  opportunity.  Especially  noticeable  is  the 
pleading  of  the  older  women  for  more  enlighten- 
ment for  themselves  and  their  children.  The 
cry  of  one  poor  woman,  as  she  fell  before  the 
dumb  idol,  is  the  cry  of  all :  '•  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  praying  to,  but  surely  someone  will 
hear  the  cry  of  a  woman's  breaking  heart!"' 
Says  Slartin,   in    his    "  Cycle    of    Cathay "  : 


F0HM08A. 

emplo^^ed  at  the  mission  .statio,..  '"' 

ainco  the  Jananpno    t     1 

Their  wi.,!,  to  Ii.ko  tl     A,    .  ^    '''"'"""• 

from  CK"o?  W       "'  ""''  rP"°^^  -- 

intensified    by    the    I       r''"?-     ^''"'''''  ^^«« 

^"dia„sd,2,th:KSl°'^^''-'- 

"ffered  b^  the-" Society   t'te'ct'r^-^  T 
among  them.  t-imrpli       work 

purposes  have    been  "led  ^^'f '"^^^-  -"^ 

'l"-.     Eight  boanLg  thools   iT'''''''  ^^ 
with  from  25  to  45  nhn  1  supported, 

day  schools,  the  W  F  A   s"  '"  '1^  ""^  ->^* 
W.i-.M.S.    expending    yearly 
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ill  tho  neighborhood  of  $18,000,  Diipplemented 
by  a  Govcnimcnt  prunt  for  piiymcnt  of  U'nchcn 
of  daytgchoola,  and  for  niaintcnnnco  of  treaty 
children  in  boarding  schools.  This  expcndit\iro 
iloc3  not  include  clothing  sent  out  in  biili^  ovim  y 
full  to  each  reserve  for  ihi'  children  lU '1  ihc 
uf^eil  or  feeble. 

The  boarding  whools  are:  Cecilia  .lett'rey 
School,  Torlago  la  Prairie,  Birtle,  C'rowstaiiM, 
Round  Lake,  File  Hills,  and  Albcrni  and 
Ahousaht,  on  Vancouver  Inland.  Day  -'(•liooU 
are  maintained  at  Okanose,  Mista\vasi.s,  Macoce 
Waste,  Swan  Lake,  Kolling  Kiver,  iloo-ii! 
ilouiitain  and  Uclueiet,  li.C,  and  aid  ines:iii- 
jjelistic  work  only  at  lleulah.  Lizard  I'oiut, 
Pipestone,  and  ]!urricano  Hills.  Clothinj;  ha.'< 
been  supplied  the  Uovernmcnt  school  at  Kejrina 
from  year  to  year.  Christian  trainini;  is  ilie 
first  aim  in  all  the  schools;  but  in  the  boarding 
schools  industrial  training  is  an  important 
factor.  The  boys  are  taught  farming  and  the 
girls  domestic  work. 

By  reaching  the  children  in  the  schools  the 
homes  are  opened  for  visiting,  and  much  faith- 
ful service  has  been  rendered  by  the  workers 
among  the  sick  and  needy,  the  missionary, 
whether  man  or  woman,  acting  :;s  minister, 
doctor,  business  manager  and  general  adviser. 

On  several  of  the  reserves  Anxiliaries  of  the 
W.F.M.S.  are  found — Indian  women  work- 
ing in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  whose  contri- 
butions rank  high  in  proportion  to  their  oppor- 
tunities, their  gifts  amounting  last  year  to  such 
amounts  as  $33,  $37,  $30. 


irOMlys    WOHK   tuH  MISSIONS  ..ui 

,.  ""'  7"-"  ""^  P""  ."     loavo  hoMH-  at  ,1.0 

THE   WOMAN'S   FOREIGN   MISSIOXAPV 
SOCIETY. 

Eastern  Dnisiox 

To    the    Maritime    Provinces     hfl1««„ 
special  care  of  n„r  rhnr.l,  =       •       ^'    "' 
New  TT»t,  -J       ^      «-n"rchs    missions     ,     I, 

KoL  Sd  r'.^""''-^^'  ^■•'*'"'  ^"i-'a  nn., 
ns  'W  V  m'  I^TTT"'^""'""'  '^"''- 
•issists  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  in  t),o 
support  of  these  fields.     Its  date  of  or«  "  i 

Burns    o^Hai?  '"'^  •J""'''    ^^'^^'^'''i   -^-• 
teen  yel^^'''-'  ^'^^^  *e  affairs  for  six- 

The  field  of  Korea  owes  its  opening  to  the 
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action  of  the  W.F.M.S.  in  approaching  tho 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  asking  that  two 
workers  be  sent  out,  one  of  whom  they  would 
provide  for.  This  action  was  prompted  through 
the  death  of  W.  J.  Mackenzie,  of  Cape  Breton, 
whose  life  was  given  for  Korea,  and  whoso  heart 
longed  that  the  Church  of  his  native  land  take 
up  work  there.  The  Society's  work  corresponds 
closely  to  that  of  the  Western  Division.  The 
oflScial  organ  is  called  The  Message.  Their 
branches  number  about  500  and  the  contribu- 
tions amount  to  almost  $17,000  per  annum. 

Their  Work. — Two  single  ladies  have  been 
sent  to  Korea,  Miss  McMillan,  for  medical 
work ;  Miss  McCulIy,  for  evangelistic.  Classes 
ars  also  conducted  by  the  wives  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  much  time  is  spent  in  itinerating. 
At  Wonsan  a  girls'  day  school  has  been  started. 

In  Trinidad  t  •  single  ladies  and  the  wives 
of  the  missionaries  carry  on  evangelistic  and 
school  work.  Mrs.  Morton  has  given  long  years 
of  service,  her  girls'  night  school  at  Tunapunn 
being  specially  noteworthy.  Miss  Blackadder. 
the  Society's  first  missionary,  has  also  for  many 
years  devoted  her  life  to  work  among  Ea.'t 
Indian  girls  at  Tunapuna,  .ind  Miss  Arclii 
bald  to  day  .school?. 

THE   WOM.\N'S  MISSIONAKV   SOCIE   Y. 

As  early  as  1864  we  find  a  band  of  Montreal 
ladies  assisting  in  French  evangelization — a 
work  peculiarly  needy  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. This  band  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  largor 
organization  in  1882,  embracing  Home,  French 


IIO../A-V.,  ,r(;/,A-  pan  .-jissioys        ,63 
and  ForeigT,  work,  an.l  known  a.s  the  Wo.aan", 

ot    iweive    pupils  ,n    tho    Pf,.    „„^.    y^^.^j,, 

In  the  home  work  bale,    of  .lo.bfni;  ",n.  -..,  - 
o  need^  districts  and  foreign  settlen.ut,  ,    i, 
m  addinon  ass..ta„ee  is  given  to  four  n     ,),. 
Aorth-West  home  mis.io„  fiei,]. 

The  Foreign  Department  of  their  work  will 

We!  rf:7''"","*^'  ''^  ^^^^"^  -^^  ^-F-mS 

Jean  hot        ?     •■'''"^'  '"  '^^  P"-^"^"*  «f  T'- 
Jean  Dowg  salary,  and  for  a  time  that  of  n 

-orker  ,n  India.     Their  branches  are  stead  ,v 
■ncreasing,  „„mberin,,  now  abont  40.  and      'J 
«  ielpful  sfmulus  in  the  Chnreh's  life     The  , 
annual  <.ontribntio„  an,o„nts  to  abn„t,  $.5,000 
THK   WOMAN'.^   HOME   Mr«SrONA„v 
SOCIETY. 
The    Woman-.    Homo     Missionary    Snci.fv 
.rose  out  oi  the  feeling    that   there  '  v.ero  .til 
many  ot  our  women  connected  with  no  wom.n'' 
missionary  organization,  and  there  was  need  of 

ti"''niro;"thr  ""'r-"'  'r^  '■^"'-*  ^°  -- 

ettlements  m  tJie  West.      .Vlready   tl  e    Mli,, 
Hospital  Comm;-,ee  had  don.  eff  Jtiv  "wit 
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the  Yukon  District,  and  on  the  suggestion  of 
this  Committee  there  was  formed  in  1903  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  auxiliary 
to  the  Home  Mission  Committee.  Further 
specific  objects  undertaken  so  far  are  the  sup- 
port of  a  hospital  among  the  Galicians  at  Tou- 
lon, Man.,  and  the  support  of  four  home  mission 
fields  in  the  North-West.  Negotiations  are 
going  on  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in 
the  Doukhobor  settlement  on  the  Saskatchewan. 
The  work  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  has  been 
entered  into  with  good  heart,  and  we  trust  will 
prove  a  biessed  privilege. 


'  ^^t'jr^i^fiBJ/mttzvik  c 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
OnOA!,IZATION  AND  METHODS 

«"C,KTV  AND  MISSION  bI^      '"■  '""''■'^'^ 

K"'-  D.  R.  Drummom,,  M.A..  B.D 

the  abson  e  of  o;^  '■  '^'  ""'^  P"''"''  '^ffw-^. 
defeat  and  failuT  ""^  ""'^''^^'  "^««- 

«unity  are  not  for  anolr  it?  t"     T" 
that  mth  some  the  use  of  certa  1  Ifh  i  ^  ^^' 

--easing  p„,p,,,  n,„  ."'t  „  i  T  /  °"' 
labored   argument   to  prove  tl"t  •"" 

and  method  are  modes  of  div*:/T-""'*'°" 
-^  sorely  safe  and  niL  V  i'  !7''"'"'. -^^ 
in  human  effort  that  h  1  C  ^'"''^'"''^' 
success.  '3  to   be  orown^d   with 

In    no    department   of    bnman    a^~^-    A 
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this  truth  hold  more  surely  than  in  that  of 
religious  work  and  missionary  effort,  and  in 
particular  as  these  are  carried  on  among  the 
young. 

We  arc  to  consider  organization  and  methods 
fitted  to  develop  a  missionary  spirit  in  the 
home,  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Young  People's 
Society  and  Mission  Band. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  to  "  despise  not  the 
day  of  small  things,"  but  remember  that  by 
constant  repetition, 

"  Precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept. 
Line  upon  line,  line  upon  line. 
Here  »  little,  and  there  «  little," 

impressions  are  made  that  are  indelible,  and 
a  fund  of  knowledge  gleaned  that  is  life's 
fhoicest  possession. 

1.  In  ihc  Home. — It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  only  the  simplest  methods  and  organiza- 
tion should  be  attempted,  and  that  whatever 
success  comes  must  come  tlirough  the  hearty 
interest  and  co-operation  of  parents.  .\  stream 
can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source.  With 
parents  .sympathetic  and  oamest,  seed  may  bo 
.sown  and  influences  for  goor!  bos'iin  who-p 
fruitage  only  eternity  can  racnsiu-e. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  .should  bo  aimed  at 
than  thi.s;  a  missionary  paper,  th"  purchnse  or 
loan  of  the  story  of  some  missionary  hero,  and 
careful  directing  of  the  family  reading  to 
inakn  SUV"  that    it   includes  tliesr. 

lntcro?t  might  sometimes  be  increased  by 
calling  one  night  of  the  wtek  or  month  ''  mis- 


mil  bo  ffainer!    fi„.     u  '  ,         ^'°n^U  power 

.-r  fro.  the  ;:;,s  rrxr/T'  r  ""'^ 

"  small,  and  in  «  .»„       "'^niwrs  of  ,-,„r  homes 
hand,;  hTZtrCt"""'^    """  '^'  ^'''^'' 

-iJI  grou-  with  everv  i        "'"'^  ^"''  ^""' 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  fhif   tl,       ■     , 
missionary  orffanizarm„  •      ,  "'"'^"  ^''r 

Sunday  Xh<S    '  '"  ""■'ff-'^^atioa  or 

Awi/n    '"^'"^     ^J*«'-''      A«      General 

Agsembl/g  Committee  wotjI-^  V  ^'  j   '^*'^^'^'" 

"^'^  *  ««(i  to  come 
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to  urge  parents  to  use  these  or  wiser  methods 
of  their  own  devising,  by  which  to  serve  their 
Church  and  Saviour  by  filling  the  young 
minds  with  missionary  knowledge  and  firing 
the  young  hearts  with  missionary  fervor. 

2.  In  the  Sabbath  School. —  In  the  nature  of 
things  success  here  must  lie  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachei-9.  Here,  too,  organization 
must  be  very  simple. 

In  some  schools  a  missionary  society  is 
formed  that  Ijecomes  responsible  for  member- 
ship and  funds.  Is  it  not  more  desirable  that 
the  teachers  and  officers  be  a  Missionary  Com- 
mittee who  take  it  for' granted  that  tlu'  whole 
school  is  a  Missionary  Society,  and  who, 
therefore,  arrange  that  all  the  offering  of 
the  school  on  fixed  days  shall  go  for 
missionary  work?  Thus  the  children  may 
be  made  to  feel  that  missionary  work  is  a 
normal  part  of  Sabbath  School  effort  and 
ought  to  be  of  interest  to  every  child  in  n 
Christian  land. 

At  the  present  time  the  General  Assembly'? 
Sabbath  School  Committee  is  preparing  a 
short  course  of  mission  studies.  It  includes 
fifty-two  questions  with  their  answers,  one,  that 
is,  for  each  Simday  of  the  year.  The  hope  is 
that  a  few  minutes  will  be  taken,  either  by  eneli 
teacher  in  his  class  or  by  the  superintendent 
at  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  school,  for 
drill  on  the  question  for  the  day.  Thus  into 
the  minds  of  the  growinsr  1  oys  and  girls,  soon 
to  be  the  members  and  pillar;  of  the  Church,  will 
be  dropped  definite  knowledge  of  the  Church's 
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the    eye    to    win     attention     and     make    an 
impression. . 

Occasionally  pictures  fall  into  teachers'  or 
scholars'  handd  that  speak  more  elotjuently  than 
words.  They  are  seldom  large  enough  to  be 
seen  by  the  whole  school  at  onco.  They  might 
bo  passed  from  class  to  class  on  succeeding 
Sundays,  or  after  a  word  of  explanation  from 
the  superintendent  might  be  left  in  position 
for  members  of  the  school  to  view  at  the  close 
of  the  school  hour. 

Could  not  something  bo  done  in  finding 
objects  of  interest  that  have  come  from  where 
our  missionaries  are  at  work,  and  hnving  these 
on  view  when  that  field  is  being  studied  ? 

And  more  effective  than  any  of  these  is  an 
address  from  a  returned  missionary.  Xearly 
all  our  pupils  would  agree  with  the  boy  who 
said,  "  I'd  love  to  be  a  returned  missionary." 
They  invest  with  a  peculiar  halo  one  who  has 
lieen  in  the  heathen  world.  They  scarcely  ever 
forget  the  stories  which  he  can  tell. 

By  the  use  of  simple  metliods  like  these,  that 
involve  no  cost  and  are  within  thf-  reach  of 
nearly  every  school  every  year  and  of  every 
school  some  year,  great  thinajs  might  he  done. 

For  the  forming  of  th?  habit  of  givini;  it  is 
important  to  have  stated  opportunities,  weekly 
or  monthly  ( Mocording  to  the  judffiiient  of  each 
iissociation).  The  use  of  specially  nvirkeil 
iMivolo]x^s ;  the  timing  of  the  reading  of  mis- 
sionnrv  selections :  the  adopting  of  some  special 
'.viirk  by  the  whole  school,  or  by  individual 
classes,  acconling  to  their  own  choice;  the  use 
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A  Young  People's  Society,  on  the  other  hand, 
haa  various  other  departnivuts,  e.g.,  dovotiinal, 
educational,  musical,  goeinl,  each  of  which  hns 
special  attraction  for  particular  meiubors,  who 
luuy  or  may  not  bo  enthusiostic  about  thu  otlier 
departments.  Hence  the  need  in  every  Young 
People's  Society  of  a  live  Missionary  Com- 
mittee. 

It  will  always  be  a  matter  for  consideration 
whether  l)est  results  can  be  securoil  by  detached 
studies,  e.g.,  at  one  meeting,  some  missionary's 
life-work;  at  the  next,  one  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world ;  at  the  next,  a  subject  like  "  Paul 
us  a  Missionary";  at  the  next,  perhaps,  "  Our 
Duty  to  the  Heathen  World  " ;  or  by  connected 
studies,   e.g.,  "  The    Great    Kcligions    of    the 
World,"  "  Famous  Missionaries  of  India,"  or  of 
Africa,  or  of  China,  these  to  be  drawn  from  all 
the  churches,  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic; 
or  taking    up    a    book    for    study  like  "  Lux 
Christus,"  or  Mott's  "  Evangelization    of    the 
World  in  This  Generation,"    or    the    General 
Assembly's  "  Plan  of  Study."     On  tlie  whole, 
u  connected  series,  well  chosen,  ought  to  be  best. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  each  siiciety  and 
band  to  soeure  the  questions  with  their  answers 
to  be  issued  for  1905  by  the  Assembly's  Sab- 
bath School   Committee   (see  page  2fi8,  above, 
and  to  be  secured  from  Rev.  R.  Douglas  Fraser, 
M.A.,  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto), 
and   glean   from   them   the  many   facts  which 
they  contain?       In  the  absence  of  a  Sabbath 
School  or  Public  Library,  with  books  on  foreign 
missions,  might  not  much  be  done  if  each  year 
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tion  to  voluntary  giving,  money  may  be  raised 
by  various  devices,  "  talent  money  "  or  enter- 
tainments, concerts,  lectures,  sales  of  goods,  etc. 

Consecrated  effort  of  this  kind  is  sometimes 
deserving  of  all  praise.  Some  districts  are 
dependent  for  high-class  entertainment  upon 
church  organizations.  Some  members  have  no 
money  of  their  own  to  give  unless  by  thus  con- 
verting their  time  into  money.  At  the  same 
time,  constant  care  is  needed  to  keep  such  efforts 
on  the  right  level  and  to  keep  steadily  in  the 
individual  member's  mind  his  duty  of  self- 
denial  for  the  Master's  work. 

May  we  add  this  reminder  in  closing,  that 
what  we  need  in  all  branches  of  work  in  the 
Home  and  Church  is  not  so  much  new  methods 
and  forms  of  organization,  but  a  new  spirit 
bringing  to  fulness  the  possibility  in  what  we 
already  have,  such  whole-hearted  consecration 
as  will  make  His  "  statutes  our  song,"  and  His 
service  the  joy  of  our  life  from  infancy  to  old 
age? 


CHAPTER  XKVL 
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That    many  congregations    take    but    little 
interest  in  the  aggi'essive  worii  of  the  Church, 
and  are  not  organized  for  missionary  giving, 
is  evidoiiecil  by  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the 
gifts  of  the  W.  F.  11.  S.,  the  Sabbath  School 
and  the  Young  People's  Society,  too  many  con- 
gregations give  little  or  nothing  to  missions. 
A  look  at  the  Assembly  returns  for  the  year 
ending  March  1st,  1904,  sliows  that  in  one  -,1 
our  large,  central,  wealthy  Presbyteries,  there 
are  a  number  of  congregations  in  which  the 
amount  given  by  the  W.   F.  M.   S.  for  work 
among  heathen  women  and  children  is  equal 
to,  and  in  some  cases  greater  than,  the  amount 
given  by  the  whole  congregation  to  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  and  all  other  schemes  of  the 
Church  put  together.     Any  one  who  will  take' 
the    trouble    to    examine    the    returns  in  the 
xissembly  Blue-Book  will  find  the  same  thing 
true  in  almost  every  Presbytery  of  the  Church. 
^Y}lat  Constitutes  a  Church  of  Christ? — The 
annual  revenue  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  shows  what 
can  be  done  when  intelligent  interest  is  aroused 
and  thorough  organization  effected.     But  the 
matter  of   primary   importance  to-day   is  not 
larger  giving  on  the  part  of  organizations  within 
the  congregation,  but  on  the  part  of  the  congre- 
gation as  such.       We  must  get  back  to  first 
principles;  we  must  hold  as  a  profound  con- 
viction that  the  whole  Church  is  a  missionary 
organization;     that    the    one    purpose  of   its 
existence  is  to  give  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  that  every  congregation  is  organized  to 
have  a  share  in  that  work. 
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How  to  Secure  an  Intelligent  Interest. — 
Given  a  congregation  that  takes  itself  seriously 
as  a  missionary  organization,  what  method  is 
best  calculated  to  maintain  intelligent  interest 
and  secure  systen'atie  giving? 

The  meetings  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  and  of  the 
VV.II.M.S.,  Mission  Bands  for  the  children, 
missionary  addresses  and  missionary  lessons  in 
the  Sunday  School,  monthly  missionary  meetings 
in  the  Young  People's  Societies,  the  monthly 
concert  of  prayer  for  missions  in  connection 
with  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  at  which 
instruction  is  given  concerning  the  diflferent 
mission  fields  of  the  Church,  visits  from 
returned  missionaries,  a  missionary  library, 
are  all  useful  to  this  end.  But  more  important 
than  all  is  the  frequent,  intelligent,  enthusiastic 
presentation  of  the  Church's  'vrrk  from  the 
pulpit  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  by  the  pastor 
himself. 

Some  Method  of  Systematic  Oivitig  in  Every 
Congregation  Essential. — Interest  being  awak- 
ened, the  next  matter  of  importance  is  the 
adoption  of  some  method  within  the  congre- 
gation that  will  secure  systematic  giving. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  to  the 
treasury  of  our  mission  schemes  owing  to  the 
purely  haphazard  way  of  giving  that  prevails 
in  many  congregations.  In  some  an  occasional 
collection  is  taken,  whenever  the  minister  or 
elders  happen  to  think  it  is  time,  or  when  there 
is  nodiing  else  in  the  way,  perhaps  only  one 
in  tlie  year,  and  if  roads  are  bad  or  the  day 
wet,  the  offering,  which  is  always  small,  may 
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and  our  responsibility  thereto,  before  our 
miuda,  each  Lord's  Day;  (4)  secures  that 
giving  shall  be  froq)ient  and  systematic — many 
can  give  a  small  sum  weekly  who  could  not 
give  a  largo  sum  annually;  (:.)  emphasizes  tlie 
voluntary  character  of  the  gift  and  makes  it 
a  part  of  the  worship. 

If  minister  and  office-bearers  are  in  tamest, 
this  method  can  be  introduced  and  will  work 
well  in  almost  any  congregation. 

How  to  Organize. — Let  the  session  and 
managers  consider  themselves,  ex  officio,  tlie 
missionary  committee  of  the  congregation.  Let 
them  elect  from  this  number  a  president  (it 
is  often  best  that  tlie  minister  should  occupy 
this  position),  vice-president,  envelope  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Let  them  add  to  their  num- 
ber several  of  the  younger  men  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  will  help  in  the  work  of  counting 
the  money  and  preparing  the  returns  at  tlie 
end  of  the  year,  and  who,  with  the  session 
and  managers,  will  have  a  voice  in  the  disposal 
of  the  funds. 

After  the  minister  has  presented  the  claims 
of  missions  to  the  congregation  with  all  the 
warmtli  and  power  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
has  appealed  to  the  constraining  love  of  Christ, 
let  him  announce  and  explain  the  plan  of  giving 
which  the  missionary  committee  d'  lire  the 
congregation  to  adopt,  and  state  the  amount 
which  he  thinks  the  congregation  should  aim 
to  give  weekly  for  so  wide-spread  a  work  as 
is  included  under  the  general  term  "  schemes 
of    the    Church."       Then    let    the    committee 
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t"r»."_J|„k'-,^^'j','    '°    «'•",    crea- 
»« bruliii  '  '''"■'"'■  "■™  that    , 
".^'':r5'n„'C,"J--PS^;...,ea.o, 

-OodhathiJr'Si^J^'i',,-,"-. 

hi;?o-;S^-"_?,^r'i"''^  »"d  ^■°'"»  ">'" 

pc"ethT„hS':earr;^'°^',r<^P'"- 
O-^llovMhaiheoriulBi^J.'.?;!^;;^"' 

do';.^'?^,:l'f„"''"*'"">«ven,«to 


\  ou  arc  invited  to  hho  thl^ 
'"rd  to  indicate  tho  «um 
you  are  wi||inK  to  give  a^  a 

Wkfku-    OKKKHtN..    to    the 

Lord  for  the  Hupport  of  the 

.■>Ii.^«ionar,- and  Kducntlonal 

"ork  of  the  Church,  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

Havlnif  lined  in  tho  card 
please  lay  it  on  tho  plate  or 
return  it  to  the  minister  at 
nr«t  opportunity. 


Let  an  earnest  effort  bo  mid,,  tn  I 
X     li  f£:,/'"^^^   ---'^   -    all-in,^rtant 

da^ed.      If  eerta.n   individuals   refuse   to  si^ 
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1'    I 


i:,': 


I' 


*    » 


the  cards,  let  envelopes  bo  sent  to  them  also, 
that  they  may  liav('  u  eliaiice  to  contribute  such 
sums  aud  at  such  times  us  they  will. 

The  following  is  a  suggestion  as  to  how  these 
missionary  envelopes  might  l)c  printed: 


No. 


SABUATH,  JA    .   lOrii,  1904 


orFERiNr. 

KOK  HOMK  AM)   FOHKICN    MIsaioNM.  AXIl 
OTHER  SCllKMKS  «V  HIE  UHl  UCIl 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Northampton 

Name     

Amount 


All  classes — men  and  women,  adults  and 
children — should  he  encouraged  to  lir.ve  a  part 
in  this  weekly  ( tfeiing,  which  should  take 
precedence  of  all  special  gifts  tlirough  societies, 
it  is  more  important  that  women  should  give 
as  members  of  the  congregation  than  as  mem- 
bers of  the  W.F.M.S.  I*  is  more  important 
tliat  young  people  sho\ild  give  through  the 
regular  cong.  ogational  channels  than  through 
their  Young  People's  Societies.  Even  tlu;  chil- 
dren shotild  be  encouraged  to  give  as  niomliers 
of  the  congregation.  This  will  best  train  thoni 
for  their  future  responsibilities. 

Acknowledfiing  Contributions. — The  amounts 
given  each  Sunday  should  be  carefully  entered 
in  a  book,  prepared  for  tlie  purpose,  opposite 
(he  names  and  numbers  of  the  contributors; 
and  either   the   names   of  the  contributors   or 
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Ju.ingtiJi.  "'"""'«  contributed 

"n.lc.r.st,x..l  that  each  co„tHb„t      c      ^.S 
h'3  giving  as  ho  chooses,  but  that  all  „ 
-  apportioned  will  be  divided    /"."Zio":' 
ary  committee  according  to   the  n  ed,  "f    I" 

g^en  through  the  year,  and  at  whicli  tho  con- 
meeting  ot  the  congregation. 

^^^."^LsiXerrti,/: 
te.ct^b:rt;^:r 

Z-:  rr'''°"^  ^'''^  oont-ibu":r'  ecei : 

tZ  ^''y-'^'.  ^"^-^lope.^  for  ..dinarv  re,-on^ 
n    a    convenient    little    oardl,  ,rd  case    Jh? 

^■■mhl,,     interval.,,    to    remind    all    givers 
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that  tliey  are  oxpecU-J  to  contribute  to  niis^imiH 
as  well  lis  to  <'onji;rcj,'iiti(uiiil  fiiii(l.-<. 

Collecloin.—l(  tho  iiiiiiistcr  and  scasioii 
aro  coi'vinccd  lliiit  in  tlicir  congregation  it 
is  better  io  liavc  collectors  than  an  ofFcring 
by  cnvcloiw,  then  let  the  cards  be  used,  as  liefore 
suggested,  and  a  certain  amount  promised 
montlily.  For  this  collectors  will  call,  Icavii[g 
with  eacli  family  (or  contributor)  a  ci>|iy  nf 
tho  Record,  which  8hou]<l  bo  paid  for  out  of 
missionary  funds. 

Purpose  of  These  Suggest  ions. — The  abo\-e 
suggestions  are  given  not  as  tho  only  methods, 
or  as  methods  to  be  slavishly  followed,  but  as 
a  help  to  those  wlio  may  be  seeking  better 
methods  of  giving  than  tho  ones  now  proviiiling 
in  their  congregations. 

Any  system  will  do  that  is  adapted  to  tlie 
conditions  of  the  congregation  and  secures 
regularity  and  frequency  in  tlio  giving  of  the 
people  to  missions. 

Let  it  bo  remembered,  also,  that  no  organiza- 
tion will  run  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
machinery  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done, 
but  there  must  bo  the  electric  current,  tlie 
dynamic  force  to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion 
and  ficcomplish  the  end  in  view. 

Love  to  Christ,  sympatliy  with  suffering, 
interest  in  tho  world's  redemption,  must  ever 
be  present  to  stimulate  and  g\iide  our  giving. 
Congregations  niut  be  kept  acquainted  with 
the  work  done,  witli  the  need,  wilh  the  new 
situations  and  tlie  new  demands,  if  there  is  to 


-     0. 


not  to  lag.     ilinister  nn.l  ol.Jor.   S.i.ul.iv  «.,;.'. 

teac  er.    „„d  Yo..„,    People's  ' s:     I  "^^ 

oo,„bmo  t.,  koop  alive  in  .a.-h  othor  an.l  i„Te 

o„gre.,.u,on  the  .pint  ,„  Chri.t,  whiW.       1^ 

time  an  I  T"T'  ""'^  ""'"'  ^"-"'•■«"tly  give 
time  and  thought  to  tJ,o  adapting  of  exis^n^ 
org«n.zations  t.     ,.„„,,i„g  circLs^anl         "^ 


